L—TRANSLATION OF CHARTER BY 
JOHN OF GEDDES OF RAUCHANE. 


To all who shall see or hear this charters 
John of Geddes of Rauchane, burgesa of 
Poblis, greeting in the Lord everlasting. 
ow ye that I, for the weal of the soul 
and body of James, King of Seots, and for 
the weal of the souls of his ancestors and 
Successors, Kings of Scotland, and for the 
Weal of my soul and the soul of Margaret 
My spouse, and for the weal of the souls of 
our fathers and mothera and parents, and 
of all the faithful dead, have given, granted, 
and by this my present charter confirmed to 
Almighty God and the blessed Virgin Mary 
and the altar that I the aaid Jobn founded 
and caused to be made in the parish church 
of St. Andrew of Peblis and chaplains 
Serving God and celebrating divine service 
there, a partieate of land lying on the east 
side of the cemetery of St. Andrew, next to 
the asid cemetery ground, which belonged 
to the deccased Thomas of Burn, for the 
rection of buildings for the chaplains serv- 
ing and to serve ab the said altar forever ; 
of which partivate of land are owing five 
ames yearly to our sovereign lord the 
€ in name of burgh ferm; and six acres 
of Jand lying in Lecroft on the south side of 
the way which leads from the church of St. 
Andrew to Quaralpottis between the said 
aa and the water of Twede; and two acrea 
d, with a particate, lying at the north 
bet of the burgh of Peblis between the high- 
way and the water of Peblis, which belonged 
to the deceased John son of Gilbert; and 
five shillings annualrent owing furth of a 
land of William Bully in the Northgait ; 
and four shillings annualrent owing furth 
of a land which belonged to Thomas son of 
rence on the west side of the water of 
Peblis ; and five shillings annualrent owing 
furth of a land which sometime belonged to 
Henry of Brewhouse; and twenty pennies 
owing furth of a tenement of Thomas of 
Horsbruk lying on the north side of the way 
Opposite the tenement of John Dekyson ; 
and three pounds six shillings and eight 
pennies annualrent, at the two usual yearly 
termes by equal portions, payable by me and 
Iny heirs, assignees, or successors whomso- 
aves furth of that fourth of the land 
of Rauchane which I the said John hold of 
the baron of Glenqwyme in blench farm, for 
payment of a silver pennyif asked. To hold 
and haye the said partioate of land and all 
heres foresaid, with the pertinonts and the 
annualrents foresaid, to the said altar and 
chaplains serving God there for ever, for all 
the foresaid souls, in free, pure, and per- 
petual alms; with all liberties, commodities, 
and easementa and just. ertinents whatso- 
pie pertaining to the said particate of land 
the said acres or to the annualrents 
foressid 3 with the pertinents belonging or 
bg may of right belong in time coming, as 
reely, quietly, fully, w wholly, and hononr- 
ably #8 any alma in the kingdom of Scot- 
Jand are most eee fuietly, fully, wholly, 
~ e honourab! Granted or given or con- 
firmed by the King. In testimony whereof 
I have caused my seal to he appended to 
my present charter, at Peblis, the fourth 
day of the month of December in the year of 


our lord one thousand four hundred twenty 
seven, 
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Facsimile of Charter by John of Geddes of Rauchane, endowing a Chaplainry 
in the Parish Church of Peebles.—géh December, 1427. 







TFTED TO THR 


ALSO A SITE FOR CHAPLAINS’ HOUSES; 

ALSO LANDS ON WEST SIDE OF NORTHGAIT: 

ALSO ANNUAL PAYMENTS FROM VARIOUS PROPERTIES ; 

AND AN ANNUAL REVENUE FROM THE ESTATE OF RACHAN; 

IN ADDITION TO THE FOUNDATION AND ENDOWMENT OF AN ALTAR AND 
AISLE WITHIN THE PARISH CHURCH OF PEEBLES, 
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I.—_CHARTER BY JOHN OF GEDDES 
OF RAUCHANE, 


Omnisus hane cartam visuris vel audituris : 
Johannes de Geddes de Rauchane, burgensiv 
de Peblis, salutem in Domino sempiternam, 
Sciatis me pro salute anime et corporis Jacobi 
Regis Si rum, et pro salute animarum 
antecesgoruni et successorum suorum regum 
Scotorum, et pro salute anime mee, et anime 
Margarete sponse mee, ef pro salute ani- 
marum patrum et matrum ac parentum 
nostrorum et omnium fidelium defunctorum, 
dedisse, concessiase, et hac presenti carta 
mea confirmasse Omnipotenti Deo et beate 
Marie Virgini et altari quod ego diotua 
Johannes fundayi et fieri feci in ecclesia 
ieee Sanctiandree de Peblis, ef capel- 
nis ibidem Deo seruientibus et divina cele- 
brantibus, pro snimabus predictis, unam 
particatam terre jacentis ex parte orientali 
semiterie! Sanctiandree proximo dicto semi- 
terio? que fuit quondam Thome de Burne 
pro edificiis conatruendis capellanis dicto 
altari servientibus et servituris in per« 
petuum; de qua particata terre debentur 
quinque denarii annuatim domino nostro 
Regi nomine burgalis firme; et sex acras 
terre jacentes in Lecrofto® ex parte australi 
vie que ducit ab ecclesia Sanctiandree usque 
Quaralpottis, inter dictam viam et aquam 
de Twede; et duas acraa terre, cum parti- 
cata, jacentes ad finem borialem burgi de 
Peblis, inter viam regiam et aquam de Peblis 
que fuerunt quondam Johannis filii Gilberti; 
et quinque solidos annualis redditus debitos 
de terra Willelmi Bully in boriali vico; et 
quatuor solidos annualis redditus debitos de 
terra que fuit quondam Thome filii ee 
ex parte occidentali aque de Peblis; 
uingque solidos annualis redditus debitos 
e terra que quondam fuit Henrici de 
Breubus;* et viginti denarios debitos de 
tenemento Thome de Horsbruk jacenti ex 
boriwli parte vie versus tenementum Johannis 
Dekysoun; et tres libraa sex solidos et octo 
denarios annualis redditus ad duos auni ter- 
minos usuales, per equales portiones, per- 
soluendos per me et heredes meos nepeeeated 
seu sUCcesHOres quoscunque de illa soane 
parte terre de Rauchane quam ego dictus 
Johannes teneo de barone de Glengwyme 
in albam firmam pro uno denario argenti 
annuatim peveees si petatur. Tenendas 
et habendas dictam particatam terre et 
omnes acras BY sic yrs es eS sig et 
omnes annuals is redditua predictos, predicto 
altari et capellanis ibidem Deo servientibus 
in perpetuum, pro omnibus animabus supray 
dictis, in liberam, 
elimosinam; cum omnibus Ii tibus, 
comoditatibus et eco ae yaad iustis per- 
tinenciis quibuscun ig em ctam parti- 
catam terre seu ad dictas peti vel ad 
anuuos redditus agree cum pertinenciin 
spectantibus seu de jure spectare valentibus 
in futuris; deo libere, quiete, plenarie, 
integre, et *honorifice sicut aliqua climonina 
in regno Scocie liberius, quiecius, plenariu 
integrius et honorificienotus conceditur vi 
donatur, seu per regem confirmatur. In 
cujus rei testimonium presenti carte meo 
sigilluam meum apponi feci, apud Pebli 
quarto die mensis Decembris anno domin 
millesimc quadringentesimo vicesimo sep- 
timo. 





1“ Cimiterli” in confirmation, 
2“ Oimiberio” in confirmation. 
8“ Te Crofte" in confirmation. 
+ Brewhous" in confirmation, 
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THe BOOK OF” 
eee. oe CHURCH 


St Andrew's Collegiate Parish Church, 
A.D. 1195-1560. 


SHEWING THE RISE, PROSPERITY, DECLINE, AND RUIN OF THE PRE-REFORMATION 


CHURCH OF PEEBLES. BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF 


BOOKS OF THE CHURCH, 


BY 


Dr 1Cu NN, Peresues. 


With Twenty-four Illustrations and Two Charters. 


UNIFORM WITH THE BOOK OF STOBO CHURCH. 


Printed by A. WALKER & Son, Galashiels, 
Published by A. WALKER & SON, Galashiels; and J. A. ANDERSON, Peebles. 





Sr, ANDREW’S CHURCH, PEEBLES—RESTORED. Drawn by Alexander Blackwood, Esq. Observe the positions 
of nine of its eleven Altars, with the Rood Altar in the Rood Loft. 


PRE FACE. 


In order of publication, this is the second of the Series of Books of the 
Church, and follows The Book of Stobo Church, It is entirely medieval, and 
depicts in a country town the Romish phase of the Church of Scotland. from 
its very beginning to the close. I have made free use of the recognised authori- 
ties for the general history of the Church, such as Skene, Cunningham, Wodrow, 
Cooper, and others. For local information and research the prime consultant 
must ever be Mr Robert Renwick, Depute City Clerk of Glasgow, who, with 
unselfish generosity has afforded me valuable counsel, and has allowed me to 


use the following illustrations :-—The Charter of the year 1427, and the ground- 
flan of St Andrews. 


Mr Henry Wellcome, of London, kindly lent me ien Druidical drawings 
from his work, “ Antient Cymric Medicine.” 


Mr Alexander Blackwood is the artist of the beautiful frontispiece shewing 
the restored interior of St Andrew's; also of the Altarstone. T he pre-RKefor- 
mation Manse of Peebles, also the Map of the Ecclesiastical Quarter of Glasgow, 
are from Mr Thomas Lugton’s volume on “ The Old Ludgings of Glasgow.” 


Dr Turnbull Smith photographed for this work the fine specimen of 
Vithebarn at W hitekirk. 


Mr Thomas Crozier photographed Lyne Roman Camp; the two views of 
lhe ruined St A ndrew’s, the three wlustrations of F onts,; the Cruciform Earth- 
work, and the vignetles accom panying it. 


Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart, kindly allowed me to have engraved 
the rare Charter in the Vernacular of the year 1434. 


Mr George Harvey Johnston, of W.& A. K. Johnston, has executed the 
whole of the illustrations, including the two beautiful Charters. To all the 
foregoing I tender my grateful thanks and appreciation. 


LINDoREs, PEEBLES, 
Nov., 1908. 


The Church of Peebles was comprised within the following buildings :— 


THE CHURCH OF ST MUNGO (unrecorded). 
THE PARISH CHURCH OF St ANDREW (A.D. 1195-1560). 


THE CHURCH OF THE MONASTERY OF THE HOLY Cross (founded A.D. 1261); 
BECAME THE REFORMED PARISH CHURCH (A.D. 1560-1784). 

ST ANDREW’S PARISH CHURCH, CASTLEHILL (A.D. 1784-1885). 

PARISH CHURCH (A.D, 1887). 


Also within three Chapels ; — 
THE CHAPEL OF THE CASTLE OF PEEBLES (circa A.D. 1153). 
THE CHAPEL OF ST Mary, HIGH STREET (A.D. 1362). 


THE CHAPEL AND Hospice or SS. LEONARD AND LAWRENCE, ESHIELS (four- 
teenth century). 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CHARTER OF 1427, within first cover. 

INTERIOR OF ST ANDREW’S, restored, facing Preface. 
ROMAN CAMP AT LYNE, facing page I. 
STONEHENGE, on page I. 

Two CROMLECHS, on page 4. 

BURIAL OF CYMRIC CHIEFTAIN, on page 6. 
DRUIDIC WORSHIP, on page II. 

CYMRIC WAR CHARIOT, on page 13. 

A PRIEST, on page 14. 

Tue ALTARSTONE, to face page 18. 

DRUIDIC CELEBRATION, on page 18. 

DRUIDS UNSHEATHING THE SWORD, on page 23. 
STONEHENGE, ruined, on page 32. 

SOLE REMAINING MONOLITHS, facing page 33. 
Sr ANDREW’S CHURCH, facing page 4I. 

THREE FONTS, facing page 82. 

TITHEBARN, facing page 122. 

ECCLESIASTICAL QUARTER, facing page 161. 
MANSE OF PEEBLES, facing page 161. 

Sr ANDREW’S CHURCH, facing page 195. 
GROUND-PLAN OF ST ANDREW’S CHURCH, facing page 201. 
CRUCIFORM EARTHWORK, facing index. 

ScoTs CHARTER OF 1434, within last cover, 





THe ROMAN CAMP AT LYNE, PEEBLESSHIRE. 





STONEHENGE RESTORED, 


CHRISTIANITY SUCCEEDS DRUIDISM. 
ROMAN SOLDIERS AS THE FIRST MISSIONARIES, 


THE Roman Military Camp at Lyne is probably the cradle of Christianity in 
the County of Peebles, Tt is situated four miles due west of Peebles, and three 
hundred yards west of Lyne Kirk upon a level plateau seven hundred feet 
above sea-level. The Camp was scientifically excavated in the year 1901, and 
from the foundations of buildings and streets exposed at the time, and from 
the discovery of characteristic relics, its Roman origin was for the first time 
authentically demonstrated. Among the latter, a Denarius of Titus (A.D. 79), 
and a Sestertius of Trajan (A.D. 104-110), found in the soil, may serve to fix 
ajproximately its earliest period of occupation. Ty; may have continued as a 
Standing Camp of the Roman army until the final withdrawal of the Romans 
from Britain in the year 410, 

Peeblesshire occupied the geographical centre of a region called Strath- 
clyde, which extended from the Clyde in the north to the Derwent in the 
south, inhabited by a people of Cymric origin, Akin to the nations of Wales 
and Cornwall. Against those Cymri of Strathclyde, and the wild Picts of 
Galloway farther south, the Roman legions under Agricola marched, eighty 
years after the birth of Jesus Christ in the obscure village of Bethlehem far 
away in the Romanised Jewish Province of Palestine. 

The inspired Founder of Christianity had Himself passed away; so also 
had His original band of Apostles, all save John, who was stil! living, though 
in exile upon the island of Patmos, But in formation regarding the New Faith 
had spread beyond the restricted limits of Palestine, even to Rome itself, where 
Were saints in Czesar's houseliold; and through the double agency of those 
Roman authors who mentioned ‘the New Religion in their writings, and of the 

Oman soldiers who carried intelligence of it to the countries invaded by them, 
there were few of the Romanised provinces which had not heard, at least some- 
thing, of the original Thinker and Teacher who had sprung up among the 
despised and conquered Jews; who had devoted His brief life to the propaga- 
tion of His religion and of His system of practice and morals, and had in the 
end suffered an illegal execution at Jerusalem. The sect which He had founded 
had not died with Him, but had increased in numbers and also in influence 
by the inclusion among its members of scholarly men like Paul of Tarsus, the 
exclusive Pharisee, whose dramatic appeal to Cesar at Rome had created a 
profound impression, an impression deepened by his execution that followed; 
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by the inclusion also of that humbler but equally militant fellow-Christian 
Peter, the ringleader of the despised sect. Concerning this new and enter- 
prising school of doctrines and practice, many of the educated Roman officers 
were at least acquainted with the references of Roman and Jewish writers, a 
few of which may be mentioned: —Tacitus told them with perfect accuracy 
that the Founder of Christianity had been put to death in the reign of Tiberius 
by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate, and that His religion, which Tacitus called 
“a deadly superstition,” though crushed for a time, had burst forth again, not 
only throughout Judaa, in which it sprang up, but even in Rome, the common 
reservoir for all the streams of wickedness and infamy, Pliny, the Consul, 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan asking for advice how to deal with the Christians 
since he was unable to establish against them any crime beyond that of their 
belief, which he regarded as a perverse and extravagant superstition. Quota- 
tions might also be added from the works of Lucian, Suetonius, Numenius, 
Galerius, and Phlegon, not to mention the Jew Josephus, all making mention of 
the new sect, or of its Founder, His teachings and practice. From Celsus it 
is evident, finally, that at the close of the second century the facts of the 
Gospels from first to last were current in the exact form in which they exist 
to-day; and, returning to the Roman soldicry, it is Tertullian who states that 
there were Christian soldiers in the Roman army of Gaul. 


jf = ST GORDIAN, 


The Deputy or Viceroy of Gaul in the fourth century was one Gordian dur- 
ing the reign at Rome of Julian the Apostate. This Gordian became a convert 
to Christianity; the result was that he, along with fifty-three members of his 


household, was put to death, and thus became a martyr or witness on behalf of 
his belief. ' This occurred in the year 362. It is quite possible to conceive that 
i the Standing Camp at Lyne were Roman soldiers from the army of Gaul who 
bad known of Gordian and his martyrdom. Those of them who were Christ- 
ians and desired to worship Jesus Christ in privacy and unmolested by their 
heathen comrades, possibly crossing the Tweed at Lyne ford and traversing 
that leafy pathway, called at a later date Barns Avenue, reached, after a march 
of a few miles, the upland fastnesses of Manor valley, where, in a cleugh 
named Gordian’s, they established their little sanctuary among the hills, The 
piety of a later age erected near the spot the Gordian Memorial Church, which, 
under the name of St Gordian’s, became the pre-Reformation Parish Church of 
Manor. This is the only dedication by the name of Gordian to be found in 
Great Britain; and there does not appear to be any other way of accounting for 
the existence of this Roman name in the highland solitude of the south. There 
is no evidence in the parish of Manor of any Celtic or other Christian influence 
than that of Rome associated, in the first place, with the Roman soldiery and 
the Romano-Gallic martyr, and, secondly, with the Parish Church established 
at a later date by the Church of Scotland in her Romish phase. (See, The 
Boak of Manor Church.) But if history is silent regarding any other personage 
of the name of Gordian, who may actually have preached the doctrines of 
Christianity in the south of Scotland, of whom all trace may be lost, there are 
not wanting references to native missionaries who acted as emissaries of the 
Gospel to the natives of Strathclyde 


THE EARLY NATIVE MISSIONARIES, 


The names of those early Apostles are—Nicholas, Ninian, Kentigern, Cuth- 
bert. To these may be added the names of Columba and Patrick, whose mis- 
sionary labours, although not personally exercised unless in a minor degree in 
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the Province of Strathclyde, nevertheless influenced through their successors, 
and at a later time, the British Church of the Borders considerably. ae 
Walls had been erected by the Romans at various intervals of time between 
A.D, 81 and A.D. 410; iz ‘he North, from the Forth in the east right across countey 
to the Clyde in the west; and in she south, from the Tyne in the east, across to 
the Solway in the west, Their exact position occasionally varied somewhat 
from those lines, and the walls underwent repair and reconstruction at the 
hands of different Roman Commandants. The whole country included within 
those parallels has been thought by some to have been the Roman Province of 
Valentia, though this has been in dispute. Its eastern half (Roxburghshire, 
Berwickshire, Haddington, and the Lothians) formed, at a later date, the King- 
dom of the Angles of Berenicia. That the various peoples of those different 
Provinces became considerably intermixed by inheritance, conquest, and ‘in- 
Yasion is shown by the fact that the subjects of the Diocese of .Glasgow 
(roughly coincident with Strathelyde) were addressed in the twelfth century 
thus :— Franks (French), Angli (Germans), Scots (Irish), Galloways (Picts or 
Gaels), Welsh (Britons). A colony of Friesians from the shores of the Baltic 
was located on the shores of the Nith—hence the name Dum Fries; and the 
Friesian affix wic, a town, is seen to-day in the name Dawic in Peeblesshire. 


THREE POLITICAL PERIODS. 


In studying the History of the Early British Church, one has to bear in mind 
three distinct periods : — 

(1) The Roman Military Occupation, from B.C. 55 to A.D. 410. 

(2) An Isolation Period, when the Christian Churches in Britain were cut off 
from intercourse with the Christian Churches on the Continent on account of the 
irruptions of Barbarians which followed the withdrawal of the Roman Army 
In the year 410. 

(3) Renewed Intercourse at the end of the sixth century between the churches 
of Britain and Ireland on the one hand, with those of Gaul and Rome on the 
other, (Skene.) 

Those three political periods exerted both positive and negative influence on 
the Church: —Tn the first epoch, Ninian (died 432) was in touch with Rome, 
and was educated there, bringing thence with him an enlightened conception 
direct from the Fountainhead of the Gospel as enunciated by the successor of 
Peter. The Cymric and the Pictish tribes of the south of Scotland thus parti- 
cipated in a direct communion with Rome. 

In the second epoch, the civilisation introduced into Britain by the Romans 
was submerged and destroyed beneath the flood of heathenism which burst 
through the military walls and likewise invaded the country from the sea- 
coast. The Church was thus debarred from all intercourse with other outside 
churches, Faith languished ; superstition clouded belief; tradition became un- 
reliable. More than this. The Continental Churches advanced in practice and 
mm development of doctrine and dogma. The British Church remained 
stationary or else retrograded. The results of this decadent period lasted for 
centuries; and to overcome and abolish them Wilfrid, at a later time in the 
north of England, strove to accomplish the first great Reformation of the 
Church, This revival was seen to be required at the end of the sixth century, 
when the Church of Treland sent one Columbanus (died 615) on a mission to 
the Church of Gaul. His return opened the eyes of the native Churches, and 
revealed to them all] that they had been losing during their long dormant 
period of isolation. 

The third epoch saw those deficiencies in great measure repaired. 
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DOUBLE CROMLECH AT rLAS NEWYDD CROMLECH IN ANGLESEY. 
IN ANGLESEY. 


FIRST PERIOD.-ROMAN MILITARY OCCUPATION. 
B.C. §5 TO A.D. 410, PARTIALLY TO 430. 


Missionaries of this period associated with the south of Scotland : — Nicholas, 
martyred at Peebles A.D. 206; Ninian, preaching to the Picts of Galloway and 
Britons of Strathclyde, died A.D. 432; Gordian (died A.D. 362). 

Contemporary missionaries working in other parts of Scotland : —Regulus, 
from Greece to Fife, with the bones of the Apostle Andrew. This account is 
wholly traditionary, and belongs to the year 369; Patrick, born about the year 
372 near Kilpatrick on Clyde, He became the great Apostle of Ireland. 


NICHOLAS. MARTYRED A.D. 2906. THE PROTOMARTYR OF PEEBLES. 


An ancient author, writing about the year 209, states that there were already 
believers in Christ even in those parts of Britain as yet unconquered by the 
Romans. A violent persecution of these Christians occurred in the reigns of the 
conjoint Roman Emperors Diocletian and Maximian in the end of the third 
and the beginning of the fourth century, obliging many Christians to flee for 
refuge to deserts ‘and uninhabited places. This had the effect of increasing 
the number of Christians in the northern parts of the island beyond the limits 
of the Roman occupation. To this time belongs the mission of Nicholas. 
Concerning him nothing i¢ known, at least contemporaneously. In the eccles- 
‘astical records of Peeblesshire he is first mentioned by John of Fordoun, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century. The reference in Fordoun’s work relates the 
discovery at Peebles in the year 1261 of a stone cist or urn containing the 
incinerated remains of a human being, and inscribed, “ The Place of Saint 
Nicholas the Bishop.” Beside the urn a stone cross was found. King Alex- 
ander III., by the advice of the Bishop of Glasgow, caused a stately church to 
be founded near the site. It was variously called the Church of the Holy Cross 
and the Church of the Trinity Friars. This church exists down to the present 
time. When Nicholas was carrying on his mission, King Cratilinth, the 
“valiant and godly” King of the Scots, was reigning. He was their thirty- 
fourth monarch. He it was who purged the country from the idolatrous nature- 
worship of the Druids, and planted the Christian religion thirty-nine years 
after the Christian Faith had been embraced by Donald I. in the year 203 - and 
this is all that is known of the life and times 6f Nicholas, Probably also much 
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of the above statement is fable, But it is tolerably certain that Bieholes Over 
and preached in Peeblesshire, and his memory 1s held in reverence aie ie 
that of him who was protomartyr of the Christian Faith in these Pe y eeu 
voice is still heard. For three centuries after the founding of a6 vege ats 

ross Church his teaching and preaching vicariously resounded ee ants Gee 
Nor did it cease with the Protestant Reformation of the year 1560; merge 1 
more than two centuries thereafter the doctrines of the Reformed pea ae 
may have approached very closely indeed to the primitive belief and Pe IC nt 
the times of Nicholas, continued to be taught on the site where he ha aug _ 
Then in the year 1784 the church was abandoned, but the preaching continu ; 
in its successors: until in the fifteen hundredth year (1897) of the founding 2 
the first stone church in Scotland a restoration took place. Not, indeed, was " a 
restoration of the venerable fabric of the Cross Kirk, but a restoration te . 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ in the Parish Church Halls hard by the p oF 
where Nicholas preached and probably suffered, and where his monumenta 
church, which has come down to us from the middle ages, testifies to the unity 
of the faith and to the everlasting communion of the saints, His Vole: JAUEE 
have been the voice of one crying in the wilderness, even although the barbarism 
of the Britons of Strathclyde and the savagery of the wild Picts of Shae sae 
were environed by the remains of Roman civilisation. The crannog or aie 
dwelling of the Pict, and the wattled beehive hut of the Briton, neighboured the 
Stately Roman villa of the Conqueror. The raths or rude fortified entrench- 
ments of the Barbarian warriors are found to-day where many a last stand was 
made against the disciplined legionaries of the forces occupying the rectan- 
gular Roman station, The Peeblesshire hopes and hills are studded with the 
former; one of the best specimens of the latter is that at Lyne near Peebles. 
The whole of the country was covered with dense woodland. Ettrick Forest 
extended into its lower parts; the wood of Caledon, where was fought King 
Arthur’s seventh battle, is represented to-day by Dawyck Forest ; and the trees 
of Glentress clothed the hills amid whose amphitheatre Peebles lies. 


Tis the place of the Cymric Town, 
On the high and airy hill; ‘ 

The green o'er its ruined mourids, 
Its once living’ voices still, 


Shapeless the homes where they lived 
Shapeless the Cairns of their dead 
Sun-God ! ye gleam as of yore, 
But ye thrill not the mouldering head | 


J 


Garlet, Garlavan, Caerdon, 
Ve speak of their ancient time . 
Penvenna, Trahenna, Traquair, 
Ye fall with a mystic chime, 


Theirs Talla, Manor, and Fruid, 
Drummelzier foaming in speed ; 


And streams tO be famous in story— 
Yarrow, Teviot, and Tweed. 


The height and the might of the hill, i 
The depth of the misty glen, 

The roaring wind and the flood, 
Were dear to the Cymric men, 
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And one great Power was in all— 
The spirit of shade and gleam, 
That made his peace with the eve, 

And woke in the morning bean. 


By the Caer are the ancient graves 
On this high and airy height; 

No lowlier tomb for the Cymri 
Than the eagle sweeps in his flight, 


Provessor Vriren, 


That mysterious cult of panthe- 
istic nature-worship which the 
Latin writers called Druidism has 
been shown to have held sway more 
particularly among the Cymric 
tribes. occupying the upper Tweed 
valley. Nearer Peebles the Angles 
of Berenicia at a latter date intro- 
duced the worship of the Scandin- 
avian god Woden. The name 
Wodinshope, barne long ago by 
Newbie Glen, attests this. At what- 
ever period, then, of the Christian 
era that Nicholas appeared, it was 
to a mixed people of savage in- 
stincts and barbarous upbringing 
that he ministered. The adventitious 
Roman civilisation was an exotic 
which had never really taken root 
on British soil. Moreover, its evi- 
dence may have been a thing con- 
fined rather to the camp and 
station; the Reman domestic life 
may not have been witnessed in 
Strathclyde; and the classic Roman = 
villa may not have been seen out- : SSS > 
side cities like York, Bath, and 
Carlisle. One can hardly thinls BURIAL OF AN ANCIENT CYMRIC CHIEF TATN. 
that had not Nicholas lived and 
preached, so enlightened a King as Alexander III. was would have founded 
the establishment of the Cross Church merely to a myth. But regarding the 
date of Nicholas there must be uncertainty. He must have lived long before 
the mission af Kentigern, probably also before Ninian, unless, indeed, he were 
one of the disciples of the latter, But Nicholas it was who sowed the seed; he 
see many successors who cultivated the early growth; the harvest is reaped 
to-day. 








NINIAN. (A.D, 360 TO 432.) 


This great apostle began life when Roman Britain was in all her glory; ere 
{he civilisation introduced by her conquerors had as yet begun to be over- 
whelmed by Barbarian invasion. Roman cities, fortifications, baths, and cus- 
toms were to be found existing not only ever the greater part of* England, but 
also in the province lying between the Firths of Solway and Forth, which some 
have thought to have been Valentia, and certainly did include Strathelyde. 
Birrenswark, now proved to have been an important military station, was situated 
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within Ninian’s country. Roman military roads formed the media of communt- 
cation between the various Roman colonies at Newstead, Lyne, and Caer 
Almend. Their gigantic, vast-stretching Walls served to exclude the would-be 
Barbarian invaders from the Roman provinces, from Whose massive ramparts 
the ever-reeurring sentinel might peer northwards away over bog and woodland 
to the fastnesses of the Caledonian forest, whose denizens, from the Forth to 
the Grampians—Southern Picts as they were called—remained to the last un- 
conquered by the mailclad Romans, But these ficrce Barbarians of Fife and 
Forfar were to be subdued along with their isolated kin, the Picts of Galloway, 
and their hereditary foes, the Britons of Strathclyde, by a stronger yet gentler 
influence—that of Christianity : and Ninian, the Pict, was destined to be him- 
self the apostle to the Picts and to the Britons of Strathelyde. There is no con- 
temporary account of the condition of the society in which Ninian was reared. 
Among the polite nations of the Continent Briton and Barbarian were synony- 
mous; and Chrysostom declared that the miraculous vitality of Christianity was 
never better shown than by the fact that it had penetrated as far as Britain. 
rudentius states that the works of Cyprian were known in some parts: and 
from many’ sources we learn that a regular hierarchy existed, with churches, 
altars, the Bible, discipline, and the creeds. Interest had begun to be leindled 
regarding questions of theology. This misplaced speculative tendency, which 
has proved to be one of the banes of the national character in Scotland, ori- 
ginated now. The heretic of those days was Pelagius, a Briton—maybe of 
Strathclyde, He denied original sin, special election, converting grace. He 
maintained that salvation depended on the free and uncorrupted will, 
Augustine came forth to oppose him. Jerome was an invaluable ally to Augus- 
tine, and though learned, was a master of vituperation. He taunted Pelagius 
with being swollen with Scotch porridge; and elsewhere calls him a Mighland 
cur. Orosius says that he had broad shoulders, a thick: neck, a fat face, and 
Was lame, and blind of an eye. But Augustine, his opponent, says, “ He was a 
good man and an eminent Christian. 1 have loved him and I love him still.” 
There appears to be truth in this estimate of Pelagius. He had lived-in se- 
clusion, probably had not felt the power of temptation, and was endowed with 
am casy temperament, Augustine had passed through the fire of violent 
passions, unbelief, and unbridled license. He felt that the grace of God alone 
could have wrought conversion in one with such a record, Hence, it is that 
temperament and experience bring about conviction, (Cunningham.) 
_ The life of Ninian was written by Aclred, Abbot of Rievaux, who was born 
mm the year t1o9, and died im 1166, He incorporated the narrative of Bede, 
which was composed barely three centuries after Ninian’s death. All informa- 
tion was supplied to Aclred by the Canons of Whithorn, and floating oral 
tradition was carefully collected by him when on a personal visit to Galloway. 
passer was born of Christian parents, his father was a Pictish Prince, and he 
thes petty baptised in the Christian faith. Galloway was his native district ; 
ees Sweugurated his mission; and that wild region was the first place in 
aie ake in later years a stone church (A.D. 307). From earliest youth 
Sune ae tbited piety and holiness. While yet a child he shrank from every- 
Sehcuct mraty to religion, from all that was opposed to chastity and right 
ful wade ns laws of truth. His devout reverence for churches was wonder- 
oa: nderful his affection for his companions. He was temperate in food, 
Sparing of words, assiduous in reading, and engaging in manner, He in- 
tmately applied his mind to sacred studies; and when he had learned the 
doctrines of Christianity from some of the learned men of his own nation, he 
resolved to perfect his religious education at Rome itself. Ninian was twenty- 
ene years old when he started for Rome in the year 381, When he at Jast 
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reached the Eternal City, after the weary Continental journey and the wild 
passage of the Alps, he must have been astonished and amazed at the magmi- 
ficent creations of the Romans. Accustomed as he had been to huts of clay 
and brushwood, what must Nimian have thought of the mighty Colosseum, :the 
yplendid palace of the Crsars, Nero’s golden house, the wonderful temples, 
and the water-bearing aqueducts stretching beneficent arms to Rome across thie 
fertile Campagna? One recalls the words of the captive chief Caractacus :— 

“Why do you envy us our bogs and our mud-huts when you have all these 
glories to content you?” But the Christian aspect of Rome must have appealed 
to Ninian more strongly than all her pagan grandeur; —the Catacombs, which 
were alike the churches and the cemeteries of the early Christians; the tombs of 
the first apostles; the relics and associations of the martyrs. During the fifteen 
years Which Ninian spent in Rome he may have seen and conversed with many 
of the great doctors of the Church, such as Augustine, Jerome, and Ambrose, 
Learned teachers were appointed to instruct him in all the Christian doctrines. 
He went through the whole study preparatory to the priesthood. About the 
year 396 Ninian received Episcopal consecration, and set out for his own country 
to teach his countrymen the Christian faith. In passing through Gaul, Ninian 
went out of his way to visit Tours, as he wished to sec the good and world- 
famous Martin, its Bishop. From him he obtained masons and artificers, who 
were intended to build a stone church in Galloway. 


1 NINIAN AT WHITHORN. 

Ninian had left his country in a state of peace and tranquillity, The Southern 
Picts, across the Forth, and the Picts of Galloway had been kept in check by 
the disciplined armies af Rome. But now the Eternal City was’ herself in 
danger, and had need of the legions to protect her from the invading Goths who 
were thundering at her gates. Gradually the Roman legions were recalled and 
the Britons left to their own resources. But the policy of Rome in crushing 
their independence had impaired their vigour. Besides this, the flower of the 
British youth had been enlisted in the Roman armies for service on the Contin- 
ent, In fact, the Honorian cohort, so-called after the Emperor, was composed 
entirely of Picts from Ninian’s own country. The south of Scotland, there- 
fore, presented a sad picture. Strathclyde was overrun by Galloway Picts from 
the south, and by fierce Scots from Ireland or Scotia, who joined forces against 
the Britons, and found them an easy prey. Twice was assistance sought from, 
and granted by, Rome; at the third appeal the Britons were finally abandoned. 
Maximius withdrew the Roman troops in the year 388; Stilicho drove back the 
Picts and restored the Roman wall between A.D. 307 and 4o2. Constantine with- 
drew the troops again in the year 407. The eastern parts of the south of Scot- 
land were again and again invaded by Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and Frisians. 
The Romans left Britain altogether in the year 410, (Roman Tract.) 

PATRICK had been born in the year 372, and was therefore twelve years 
Ninian’s junior. He was a Briton of Strathclyde, having been born at Kil- 
patrick, near Dumbarton. Though the son of a deacon and the grandson of a 
priest, he was ignorant of the true God. This appears to indicate a relapse of 
that district into Paganism. Always deeply reverenced in Scotland, Patrick 
became the great apostle of Ireland. Ireland repaid her debt to Scotland 150 
years afterwards, when Columba, the Irishman, was born, who was destined to 
be the great missionary-apostle of Scotland. Patrick and Ninian were con- 
temporaries, evangelising different regions. Ninian, upon his return from 
Rome, was warmly received by his Pictish countrymen, and his mission was 
attended with great success, “Crowds of people collected tegether and came to 
meet him; there was unbounded delight among them all and wonderful devo- 
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‘tion. Everywhere did the praise of Christ resound, for they all held him as a 
prophet. At once, the active labourer, entering the Master’s field, began to pull 
tp What was ill-planted; what was ill brought together to disperse; to pull down 
What was built amiss. Afterwards having cleared the minds of the faithful 
from all their errors, he began to lay in them the foundation of the Holy Faith; 
to build the gold of wisdom, the silver of knowledge, the stones of good works. 
These all he taught by word, exhibited by example, and confirmed by numerous 
miracles.” 

But the work of Ninian’s life must be viewed under two aspects. He 
evangelised Galloway while this part of Scotland formed part of a Roman 
province, founding there the first stone church in Scotland. Secondly, he 
extended his mission through Strathclyde and among the north-eastern districts 
of Scotland bounded by the Grampians. Previous to Ninian’s time, churches 
had been built of wood or of clay and brushwood; but, as has been mentioned, 
he brought with him masons and artificers, who raised by the shores of the 
Solway, Candida Casa, the White House, so-called from the unwonted fairness 
of the new sanctuary. ‘This church was founded more than fifteen hundred 
years ago (A.D. 397), and was associated with the memory of Martin, the friend 
of Ninian, who had recently died. Ninian’s name is anciently connected with 
hive holy places in Aberdeenshire, three in Argyll, six in Ayrshire, two in 
Banff, one each in Caithness, Dumbarton, and Dumfries, four in Edinburgh, 
three in Fife, eight in Forfarshire, one in Inverness, two in Kincardine, one in 
Kinross, five in Lanark, two in Linlithgow, two in Moray, four in Perth, two in 
Renfrew, three in Ross-shire, one in Roxburgh, one in Shetland, four in Stirling, 
oné in Sutherland, two in Wigtonshire. The significance of this list of dedica- 
lions lies in the inference that these places were either evangelised by Ninian 
himself or by some of his apostles, who had carried the mission thither and 
associated it with the Master's name. Only by such an enumeration can one 
nowadays obtain an idea of the far-reaching energy and enterprise of this early 
pioneer and his followers. 

Ninian died in the year 432, aged 72; and his holy day’ was held on Sep- 
tember 16. For nearly a hundred years after Ninian's death we know nothing 
for certain as to the fate of Candida Casa, The province was soon abandoned 
by the Romans, and the natives failed to preserve-their legacy of power. Picts, 
Scots, and Teutons rendered the country a scene of constant warfare. But no 
confusion within, and no oppression from without, the district appears to have 
hindered the beneficent action of the Church of Whithorn. In less than a 
century after Ninian's. death it is discovered as a great centre of secular and 
religious instruction, The daughter of the King of the Picts received her 
Secular education here; and the King of the Britons also sent his children to 
the mission school. Nor was. the work educational only; the names of many 
Missionaries, men and women, exist, with, in many cases, the records of the 
Mission work, of a religious propaganda. (Skene,) 
af ae itis not within the scape of a work devoted more particularly to the story 
“the Church in that part of Strathelyde called Peeblesshire to follow further 


ihe ‘history of the religious establishment of Ninian. One cannot conclude, 
within hone fitly than in the words of Bishop Forbes :—" No one can stand 


Septal « Precincts of the ruined priory of Whithorn, or look out to sea from 
rat we ee at the Isle, without emotions which are difficult to describe. 
y “h ands On a spot where the ancient civilisation of Rome and the more ancient 

arbarism of the Meatae alile gave place to the higher training of the Gospel 
of Christ. Where the domination of the earth, transferred to the true Faith, 
but still proceeding from the Eternal City, laid hold upon the strongest of all 
those Celtic races which constitute the population of Scotland; where Irish 
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learning established the great monastery and Irish piety received illustrations 
in Brignat and Modwenna, Mancennus, Eugenius, Tignernachus, and Endeus. 
-_ . ‘When, year by year, the concourse of devout pilgrims to Saint Ninian’s 
shrine was so great as to call for royal interference, and im the presence of his 
sanctity the old feuds of Scots and English were for the time to be forgotten ; 
where the good Queen Margaret, the wife of James IIL, found food for a piety 
which has almost entitled her to a place in the kalendar of the Saints; where 
the gallant and chivalrous James IV., in whom, in spite of the temptations of 
youth, the devotional element prevailed, drew in that spiritual life, which, 
expressing itself in deep penitence for his complicity in his father’s death, sent 
him.-with an iron girdle of penance round his waist to the fatal field of Flodden. 
All this historic interest centres round one single figure, sketched in faint out- 
line by the venerable Bede, filled in by the graceful hand of the amiable 
Aelred, commemorated in the dedications of many churches through the length 
and breadth of Scotland,—Ninian, the apostle of the Britons and Southern 
Picts.” To Ninian must be assigned the pre-eminence of having been the great 
early founder of the Church in Peeblesshire. But much of his original work 
was absorbed in the later mission of Kentigern. His is no visionary personality, 
but a real historical entity. He took immense pains to fit himself for his life- 
work; and the Church in Britain must have inealculably profited by the fifteen 
years’ residence and by that study of the Christian doctrines in Rome which 
Ninian devoted to her service; and that, top, in the early centuries of the 
Christian era when the Christian truths had cpmparatively recently percolated 
from the Fountainhead. There was Christianity in Scotland before Ninian’s 
birth; there were Christian soldiers in the Recan army in Scotland. But 
Ninian was an educated apostle, a consecrated bishop, a Pict among the Picts, 
a direct messenger and interpreter from Rome herself to the barbarian Picts 
and Britons of Strathclyde and to the Southern Picts as far north as the Spey. 
He must be considered as the first bishop and father of the Charch in Peebles- 
shire. 

The Roman military government of Britain was now at an end. But before 
finally leaving this period, one must refer to two events which are of interest as 
having a connection, though remote, with the Church in Peeblesshire. (1) 
Towards the close of the third century the legions in Britain were under the 
command of Constantius Chlorus. This General, a man of tried ability, fell in 
love with and married the daughter of a British innkeeper. Ata later date, 
Constantius was raised to the dignity of Cesar. His son, by the British Lady 
Helena, became the Emperor Constantine the Great, who gave Christianity its 
first legal recognition in the Empire. Helena is famous not only as having 
been the mother of the great Christian Emperor, but also on account of her 
pilgrimage to Palestine. Here she discovered the true Cross on which Jesus 
Christ was crucified. A piece of its highly venerated wood subsequently found 
a resting-place and shrine in the Church of the Holy Cross at Peebles, and 
became an object of national devotion and frequent miracle. 

(2), The other incident refers to Helena’s son Constantine. When he was 
about to accept Christianity at Byzantium (Constantinople) a flaming cross 
appeared in the heavens with the legend—ev rowry vixa—'In this you will 
conquer.” ‘This inscription is engraved on a sacramental chalice presented 
to the Church of Peebles in the year 1684 by the Rev, John Hay, Rector of 
Peebles and Manor. Thus is the early tradition of the Church perpetuated 
down through the ages. It must have taken hold of the Scottish imagination, 
as the same story may be seen figured in tapestry on the arras in one of the 
historical apartments in Holyrood Palace, but the legend there is in Latin— 
“Tn hoc vinces.” 
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SECOND PERIOD, ISOLATION. 


From A.D. 430 there is silence 
for a century and a half. There 
are some scant contemporary re- 
ferences to the spread of the 
Pelagian Heresy in the Church. 
The orthodox clergy of Britain 
sent word of this to the Gallican 
clergy. They sent Germanius, 
Bishop of Auxerre, and Latrus, 
Bishop of Troyes, to Britain. 
Then in A.p. 431 Palladius was 
sent by Pope Celestinus to the 
Scots who believed in Christ. 
These may have been the Scots 
of Ireland. There is much con- 
fusion regarding his mission, but 
he appears to have visited Scot- 
land, and his body to have been 
buried at Fordoun, where were 
later a chapel and a well dedi- 
cated to him. Twice success- 
fully the Britons sought assist- 
ance from Rome against their 
Barbarian invaders; but they 
Were finally abandoned in the 
year 466. Invasions by Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons set in in AD. 
449. Briton and Gaul were now 
overrun by Barbarians, hence the 
consequent isolation of the Brit- 
ish Church from that of the 
Continent. Everything con- 
nected with the Christianity of 
Scotland at that time is buried 
in gloom, Any accurate record 
of Ninian’s immediate successors SAT NESSES 
Is lost. But it is certain that the ; 

Faith lived in some degree among the regions of Ninian’s mission, and that 
the altar-fires never wholly died out. (Skene.) 








THIRD PERIOD. RESTORED COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE CHURCHES OF 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 


In the year 599 one Columbanus was sent on a mission from Ireland to Gaul; 
and here occurs the first reference to two circumstances which were destined to 
be the source of much schism in the Church for many years. (1) The Christians 
in Ireland had the Anterior Tonsure; and (2) reckoned the date of Easter by 
an obsolete method. Those twin conservative practices were the direct con- 
sequence of the isolation of the British Church. The Anterior Tonsure was 
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formed by shaving the hair on the heads of the clergy in front of a line drawn 
from ear to ear. The new-fashioned method, which was now the rule of the 
Roman Church, was the Coronal Tonsure, formed by shaying a circular patch 
on the crown of the head in imitation of the crown of thorns. In the computa- 
tion of Easter, the difference of reckoning involved an interval between the new 
date and the old of a time varying from a week to a month. These two ques- 
tions, trivial as the former appears mow, were destined to affect the British 
Churches severely. The Continental Churches had adopted the innovations 
during the long interval of silence. A council was summoned by the clergy of 
Gaul. This Columbanus did not attend, but sent a letter instead, denouncing 
the innovations. The questions were not decided at the time, nor for many long 
years to come, 


KENTIGERN, 


Kentigern or Mungo. Born A.D. 518 oF 530; died A.D. 603 or 614, on Sunday, 
January 13. He lived contemporaneously with Columba, and just as Columba 
primarily was the apostle of the Celtic Church, so was Kentigern (alter Nimian) 
the apostle of the British Church of Strathclyde, in which is now Peeblesshire. 
The kingdom of Strathclyde extended from Dumbarton (Alcluyd), the fort of 
the Britons, to the Derwent in Cumberland. There is no certain information 
anent the formation of this kingdom. Impenetrable darkness shrouds it from 
the time of the Roman withdrawal, but that some traces of Roman civilisation 
lingered .there can be no doubt. A branch of the great Roman road from 
York, passing through Kirby Thore and Brougham, reached Carlisle. Then 
the road advanced by Netherby and Middleby and Castle-Over, by Newstead 
and Lyne, to Lanark and Paisley, where it ended at Dumbarton. All these 
places had been Roman stations or cities. Kentigern succeeded to the labours 
of Ninian. He found at Glasgow remains of a cemetery which Ninian had 
consecrated. The mission-field of Ninian included what was to form the 
diocese of Kentigern. 

Nearly 200 years elapsed from the death of Ninian to the death of Kenti- 
gern. All is obscure or totally unknown for the first of these two centuries 
after the British had, in the year 446, made their third appeal to Rome for 
assistance, which was refused by Aetius. 

In the early part of the sixth century King Arthur first emerges from the 
mist. Twelve battles were fought by him between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde. He advanced through the Cymric country till he came to the Glen, 
where he encountered his opponents. The Saxons in Lennox were defeated in 
four battles. Next Arthur advanced along the Strath of Carron to Dunipace, 
where his fifth battle was fought. Thence he advanced through Tweed- 
dale or the Forest of Caledon (Tweedsmuir and Drumelzier), fighting battles 
at Cademuir and other places, till he came to the valley of the Gala and de- 
feated the Saxons of the east coast. The King next stormed and gained four 
fortresses—Dumbarton, Stirling, Edinburgh, then a great stronghold of the 
Picts, and “ Boudon hill.” King Arthur was killed at Camelon on the Carron 
in the year 537. He represented Christianity. After his death heathenism 
apparently triumphed. Kentigern was driven from Glasgow, and settled in 
Wales till the year 573, 

A.D. 573. Battle of Arthuret. This was the critical battle between Christian- 
ity and Paganism, and was fought near Carlisle. Roderick the Liberal headed 
the Christian forces, which emerged victorious. Christianity became now 
triumphant, and Roderick lost no time in recalling Kentigern back from Wales 
to Strathclyde, It must be remembered that Columba was living contempor- 
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aneously at this time. Tona was his mission station; but in the year 574, the 
year following the battle of Arthuret and the recall of Kentigern, Columba is 
found among the Irish Scots of Daltiada (Argyllshire). 
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ANCIENT CYMRIC WAR CHARIOT GOING INTO BATTLE, 


_ The war chariot comes on like the flame of death, the rapid chariot of Cuthullin, the noble son-of Semo, It ouryes 
hehind like a waye near the shore, like the sun-streaked mist of the heath. Its beam is of polishud yew, its scat of the 
*moothest bone, its sides are replenished with apears, the bottom is the footstool of heroes." —Ossian, 


CHRONOLOGY OF KENTIGERN. 


_4.D. 518. Probable date of his birth, three years before that of Columba; 
eighty-six years after the death of Ninian, who was contemporary with Patrick. 
A.D. 543. Appointed Bishop of Glasgow at the age of 25. 
AD. 553. After ten years’ work in the Diocese of Glasgow, which compre- 
tended Strathclyde, he was expelled by King Morken; he retired to Wales; 
ounded a monastery at Llannely; remained in Wales for twenty years. 
_ AD. 573. Battle of Arthuret; the Christians defeated the Pagans; Kentigern 
recalled from Wales, For eight years he continued as Bishop at Hoddam, in 
um friesshire. % 
oe 581. Kentigern removed his seat to Glasgow; converted the Picts of 
palloway,; evangelised the Britons of Strathclyde. He founded churches and 
AD asteries. Kentigern and Columba met at Glasgow some time previous to 
oae atin In this year Columba died. Kentigern travelled seven times to Rome, 


to 6o4. the journeys being in the time of Gregory, who was Pope from A.D. 590 


DS SOF, Columba died. Augustine from Rome landed in Kent on his 


Nines to England. Bi-centenary of the Founding of Candida Casa by 
PEP: Kentigern died, six years after Columba. King Aidan, the friend 


ei as invaded Northumbria; battle of Degsastan (the earlier Bannock- 


eee Birth of Cuthbert, twenty-three years after the death of Kentigern. 
n AoW small a space, such as is occupied by the chronology shewn above, may 
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a man’s life-history be comprehended! Yet, in its accomplishment what a 
magnificent labour is there indicated; what a vast mileage traversed; what 
perils endured ; what a noble life of unselfish devotion lived; and all achieved 
in an age which we, the enlightened posterity of the centuries, characterise as 
dark! Kentigern was born near Culross, grandson of the King of Lothian ; 
Servanus was his tutor; the name of his mother, Thenau, lives to-day in its 
corrupted form St. Enoch. Like another Samuel, Kentigern was educated and 
trained by the bold old man. He became accustomed to call his youthful dis- 
ciple, “ Mungo, the Well-beloved,” until, in the course of time, manhood being 
upon him, master and disciple parted and saw each other no more in this world. 
“Therefore by divine prompting, the King and clergy of the Cambrian region, 
with other Christians, albeit they were few in number, came together, and after 
taking into consideration what was to be done to restore the good estate of the 
Church which was well-nigh destroyed, they with one consent approach Kenti- 
gern and elected him, in spite of his many remonstrances and strong resistance, 
to be the shepherd and bishop of their souls.” 

“ He established his Cathedral-seat in a place Glesgu by name, which is inter- 
preted The Dear Family, and is now called Glasgow, where he united to him- 
celf a famous and God-beloved family of servants of God, who practised con- 
tinence, and who lived after the fashion of the primitive church under the 
Apostles, without private property in holy discipline and divine service.” 

Kentigern was clothed with hair- 
cloth next the skin, then a garment 
of leather of the skin of goats, a 
fisherman’s cowl over the head, and a 
stole upon his shoulders. In his 
hand he bore.a pastoral staff of plain 
wood, bent, and his Manual Book 
always ready to exercise in his min- 
istry. He had a cold bath in run- 
ning water every morning all the 
year round. His journeys were not 
performed on horseback, but even to 
extreme old age on foot. He over- 
threw the shrines of demons, cast 
down their images, built churches, 
divided parishes, ordained clergy, 
and regulated marriage. 

After ten years’ work in Strath- 
clyde, having Glasgow as his seat, 
he was driven forth by the heathen 
party under King Morken, who was 
now in the ascendant upon the death 
of the Christian King Arthur in the 
year 537. Kentigern now directed 
his steps toward the Cymri of Wales, 
who were kin to the Britons of 
Strathclyde. But, turning aside for 
a space among the hills and fells of 
Cumberland, he conducted a mission 
among its inhabitants, and erected 
a cross at the spot called afterwards 
Crossfell, A PRIEST OF THE GWYDPQNIAID, 
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Proceeding by the sea coast, Kentigern in time arrived in Wales, and for a 
period enjoyed communion with the Welsh Bishop David. He gained the 
friendship and protection of King Cathwalain, and im the course of time 
founded a Monastery, known afterwards as Saint Asaph’s, It 1s at this 
period that Kentigern is said to have journeyed to Rome for the better imstruc- 
hon of himself in the doctrines of Christianity and in the dogma of Rome. 
From this it is evident that the Churches in Britain, founded  respec- 
tively by Ninian and Kentigern, must have been brought very closely indeed 
into touch with Roman doctrine, thought, ritual, and culture, from the labour 
that those two ecclesiastics expended upon their own training and education In 
the Eternal City herself. ot 

While Kentigern was thus engaged among the Cymri of Wales, presiding 
over his monastery, elaborating his mission, and organising education, great 
changes were occurring among their kin, the Cymri of Strathclyde. Their 
kingdom extended at this time from Dumbarton (Alcluyd) up through the 
valley of the Clyde, over the hills, and down Tweed to the south-eastern boun- 
dary of Peeblesshire, then southwards to Carlisle, and westwards to the Der- 
went. It included Cumberland, Westmoreland, Dumfries, Ayr, Renfrew, 
Lanark, and Peebles. On the east, Ettrick Forest separated Strathclyde from 
Berenicia of the Angles, and here the ancient rampart of the Catrail marked 
the boundary. It included the following towns:—Dumbarton, Penrynwleth- 
on-Clyde, Caer-clud, Llanerch, Peebles, Kelso, Carlisle. Near this last. town 
occured the decisive battle of Arthuret mentioned above. Roderick, the Liberal, 
with Aidan, King of Dalriada, friend of Columba, and a third king, Maelgwn, 
met on this plain and routed the opposing forces of Paganism. In the ranks 
of the heathen was Merlin, seer and bard, wearing the golden torques. There 
met thus upon the stage representatives of the new against the old, civilisation 
against barbarism, Christianity against Paganism. Roderick’s victory here 
secured for him undoubted sovereignty of Strathclyde, and he ruled at Dum- 
barton until his death in the year 603. 

Roderick found that the Christianity planted by Ninian was almost 

estroyed, so he set himself zealously to restore it, With this end in view he 
sent messengers to Kentigern in Wales, recalling him to Glasgow, where had 

een his first See, whence he had been driven ten years previously. When 
entigern finally decided to obey the invitation, he consecrated and enthroned 
with much ceremony Asaph to be his successor in Wales; then, departing by the 
north door of the church, he set out on his journey northwards, accompanied by 
665 clerics, In respect to the sanctity of him who had gone forth, and to indi- 
cate the great grief of those left behind, this door remained closed all the year 
found thenceforward, save only on this day of Saint Asaph, his 
successor, 
ae first Kentigern placed his See in Hoddam, in Dumfriesshire, where he 
ete Priests and built churches, but later on he transferred it, as it was 
: aa to Glasgow. Surely church never before had 50 auspicious renais- 
Wella © be recreated at the place of the Happy Family, at the hands of the 

i -beloved ! Joceline states that Kentigern traversed Albany himself, evan- 
gellsing and founding, and sent missionaries to the Orkneys and Norway. 

hroughout the country he caused to be erected stone crosses, notably at Glas- 
gow and Borthwick, in the region of the Moorfoots, at which place he is said 
to have laboured for eight years. Perhaps the ancient cross which existed at 
one time at Eddlestone belongs to this period, also one at Mountaincross. In 
the same year that Kentigern died, there died also his friend King Roderick, 
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and also a prince named Morthec. Those two were buried in the cemetery at 
Glasgow, where 665 saints rest. Kentigern, the well-beloved, rests in his own 
Cathedral of Glasgow, now Saint Mungo’s. 

Of his labours in Cumberland, eight dedications to him remain to this day as 
a testimony ; also two in Dumfriesshire ; two in Lanarkshire; two in Midlothian; 
ene each in Berwickshire, in Perthshire, Inverness-shire, Clackmannan, Selkirk; 
two in Aberdeenshire; and in Peeblesshire were five places in which the Church 
of Kentigern held possessions. 

Those ancient possessions of the Church, as ascertained by the Royal Com- 
mission of Prince David in the year 1116, numbered 31. They were »—Car- 
dowan, in the Barony parish; Caddir, four miles north of Glasgow; Barlanark, 
now Provand, near Glasgow; Cunclut, a croft on Glasgow Green; Carnwath ; 
Carntine, in the Barony parish; Carmyle; Wandell, in Lanarkshire; Dalserf; 
Carluke; Ancrum; Tryone, in Roxburghshire, Lilliesleaf; Ashkirk; Hoddam; 
Ednam; Saint Mungo, in Annandale; Dryfesdale; Coldanis, above Castlemills; 
Trailltrow, in Cummertrees; Esbie; Brumescheyed (unknown); Torgill; More- 
battle; and the following five in Peeblesshire : —Stobo, Eddlestone (Penjacob), 
Traquair, Peebles, Abercarf (where Lyne and Tarth join), Of these, More- 
battle, Peebles, and Traquair possessed each a church and a carucate of land 
(104 acres). 

Kentigern joined hands with two representative men; and in so doing three 
distinct cults were for the time in touch. He, the head of the British Church, 
had a meeting with Columba of Iona, head and founder of the Celtic Church. 
And he also, representative of the New Faith, High Priest of Christianity, 
received into the Christian Church Merlin, Archdruid, representative of the 
moribund Paganism, who had fought in the battle of Arthuret against the 
Christian forces of Roderick. 


KENTIGERN AND COLUMBA. 


The account of the meeting between Kentigern and Columba is most inter- 
esting and beautiful. Columba, the Celt, had long desired to meet and converse 
with Kentigern, the Briton. At last he set forth with a great company, all 
having the same desire as himself. As the pilgrims approached Glasgow they 
divided into three bands, and a message was sent on to Kentigern announcing 
their advance. Having a similar arrangement of his disciples, and in the rear 
his veteran missionaries surrounding himself, aged, hoary, and venerable, the 
well-beloved Bishop advanced. All sang, “In the ways of the Lord how great 
is the glory of the Lord.” And again they responded, “ The way of the just is 
made straight, and the path of the saints prepared.” 

Columba’s party sang with tuneful voice, “ The saints shall go from strength 
to strength, until to the God of gods appeareth every one in Zion.” When those 
two famous apostles met they mutually embraced and kissed, “ But how great 
was the sweetness of divine contemplation within these holy hearts is not for 
me to say; nor is it given to me, nor to such as I am, to reveal the manna which 
is hidden, and, as I think, entirely unknown save unto them that taste it.” 
(Jocelin,) What a beautiful picture is this of the intercourse of two powerful 
intellects—twin spiritualities. There is no odium theologicum here. No 
acrimonious argument anent the variations in the Celtic and British: kitks; the 
old-fashioned tonsure, nor the obsolete Easter. Nothing but love—love of 
God, love-of man, They spent several days together, exchanged pastoral 
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Staves, then parted, never to meet again in this world. In modern times, Saint 
David's Kirk in Glasgow, the Ramshorn, long commemorated an incident which 
occurred at this meeting of the-saints. 


KENTIGERN AND MERLIN. 


Joceline does not record the conversion of Merlin, but it is to be found in 
Power's Scolichronicon. It took place in the storied Forest of Caledon, where 
is now Drumelzier, a vicarage of Stobo, Kentigern was spending a period in 
retreat and meditation in that wooded solitude. Merlin, the hard and seer, 
now a homeless mystic, drew near him. Straightway, in the name of the 
_ftinity, Kentigern accosted his visitant. To whom Merlin made reply :— 

lama Christian, though unworthy of the name, once the bard ef Vortigern, 
and called Merlin, suffering in the desert the dreadful fate to which among the 
wild beasts T am appointed on account of my sins.” He thereafter made con- 
fession to the aged minister of Christ. After prayer, Kentigern said :—“ If 
thou art truly penitent, and if thou deem thyself worthy of so great a gift, 
there is the saving Victim laid upon the table of the Lord. Only approach it in 
the name of the Lord to take it in all humility, as Christ Himself deigneth to 
receive thee also; for I dare neither give it thee, nor forbid thee.” Then Merlin 
approached the altar and partook of the Holy Sacrament, giving thanks and 
singing, “ God’s mercies I will ever sing.” The monolithic altarstone still to be 
Seen on the confines of Drumelzier and Stobo, on the very verge of the wood of 
Caledon, may be the actual site of Merlin’s reception. On that same day 
Merlin was put to death by the shepherds of Prince Meldred near the town of 
Drumelzier, where his grave is shewn to this day. This is the last prophecy of 
Merlin delivered to Kentigern after his reception into the Church :—" Father, 
if to-day my life in the world should be completed as Thou has heard from 
me, then the most distinguished King in Britain, the most holy of Bishops, and 
the tost noble of the nobility will follow me this year.” So in that year died 
Merlin, Kentigern, Roderick, Morthec, two priests and two princes. The con- 
version and death of Merlin deprived the nature-Worshipping Britons of their 
seat high priest. At the same time, the rival religion of Christ lost its eminent 
foe Mungo, the well-beloved. He is remembered in Peebles to-day by 
aS holy well upon the slopes of Venlaw, hallowed by its use in the Sacrament 
eae: and in the mother church of Stobo, Alma Mader to the parishes 
srehse é ae Britons had been admonished in the year 567 for their nature- 

2 a, ected re of stones, and their superstitious regard for fountains. 
and <5 a en and love of nature inherent in those Barbarians, 
creatures of arom them to us their children. We are all to a great extent 

envalla : + fnvironment. The cloud-kissed mountains of Trahenna and 
of the Hy ne Mysterious depths of Glensax and Glenrath ; the grassy yerdure 
the ever-flow? where Woden and his Scandinavian kin were worshipped ; and 
to-day as Beech cadences of Talla, Fruid, and Polternan—all exert their spells 
Christmas, Outs and enthralling as in the days of the Druids : and at Yule or 
We Are Druids t or Easter, Beltane or Mayday, and Sainhainn or Hallowe'en, 
difference therer ay nature-worshippers once more. But to us is the mighty 
and the Sa . - velation, through Ninian and Kentigern, of the All-Father God 

“aviour Son Jesus Christ, whose atonement those old-world apostles 


reach 5 : 
seats oe the haughs, and Hopes and valleys of Peeblesshire twelve hundred 
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Hard by this monolithic altarstone 
Merlin the Sage met saintly Kentigern, 
And communed neath the Druid Oaks of Caledon, 
The mysteries of the New Faith come to learn,— 
Bard of the golden torques of Vortigern. 
From the tangled scrub emerged Lailoken— 
Burst through the golden gorse and russet fern, 
Stretched forth to take the Holy Symbol broken, 
Paused at tbe Apostle’s warning spoken, — 
“Tf thou the Christian’s Creed can full believe, 
Who then am I to keep the Holy Token ? 
From off this altar thou thyself reecive.” 
So here the old Faith's Heathen Bard from Cymric lands 
With Kentigern who met Columba thus joined hands, 


THE ALTARSTONE. 


Grim monolith that marks the storied Wood 
Of ancient Caledon, where Merlin wild 
For long: the flowing Christian tide withstood, 
Until at length the Seer, even as a child, 
Professed the New Faith too, who erst was styled, 
Prophet, philosopher, and pagan sage. 
Twas here the glamour of the new Cult wiled 
From sacred grove and altarstone the mage 
Grown hoar and wise in war and nature's page ; 
And here the oldworld seer and Kentigern, 
Apostle of the New Faith did engage 
In prayer and Sacramental rite to learn 
That Faith and Charjty henceforth would rule the wortd, 
And downward hea then god and Druid’s stone be hurled 
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Two apostles are recorded by name as haying succeeded Kentigern—Conval, 
associated with Cumnock, who lies buried in Inchinan; and Baldred. But this 
cannot be Baldred, the hermit of Tyninghame, as he died in the, year 756, 
besides which, at that time, East Lothian lay im the Diocese of Lindisfarne, and 
not in that of Cumbria. 

Iu Strathclyde anarchy and barbarism followed the death of Kentigern, 
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THE ALTAR STONE, PARISH OF STOBO, PEEBLESSHIRE. 
Drawn by Alexander Blackwood, Esq. 
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In the year 756 the Britons lost Strathclyde; and Picts, Danes, Scots, and 
Saxons successively ravaged the country. The Church and ler possessions 
were early attacked; then a banishment occurred of all that was good; and, 
finally, an influx of different races. : 

In the year 721 there is a notice of one of the successors to Kentigern. This was 
Sedulius, Bishop of Britam, of the race of the Scots. He appeared at a Council 
held at Rome in the above year. In the year 703 the Strathclyde Britons had 
submitted to the Pope; those of North Wales did so in the year 768; and those 
of South Wales in the year 777. Nothing further is known of the See of 
Glasgow until A.D. 1116, that is 513 years from the death of Kentigern. 

There is no doubt that there was a church at Peebles founded by Kentigern, 
and endowed with a hundred and four acres of land. The Kirklands of 
Peebles, in great part alienated now, represent that ancient endowment, There 
was also a church at Traquair, similarly owning a carucate of land. It now 
bears the name of Saint Bride of Douglas. Pennecuik states that the Church 
of Saint Andrew of Peebles, which was dedicated in the year 1195, contained 
stones, the remains of an earlier building. Stobo Church was of ot “ the right 
of the blessed Kentigern ” (1233 A.D.), and the Church is designated in the year 
(462, Saint Mungo’s Kirk of Stobo. At Eddlestone there was a cross “ which 
stands on the high road,” mentioned in a very early charter. There was also in 
later years “an acre called Samt Mungo’s row,” probably a relic of the 
ancient possession of the church. And in 1200 A.D. three sons of Cosmungo, 
priest of Eddlestone, witnessed the perambulation of the marches of Stobo, At 
Abercarff, where Lyne and Tarth join near Drochil Castle, the Church of 
Kentigern held a property, as has been stated, 

To return to Kentigern. In respect to his biography, Kentigern was unfor- 
tunate. Five hundred years elapsed ere his life was written by Jocelin, who 
became Bishop of Glasgow in the year 1175. 

Twenty years after his consecration, Jocelin dedicated the Parish Church 
of Peebles to Saint Andrew the Apostle. Jocclin was a special favourite at 
the Holy See; and his Church and Diocese of Glasgow enjoyed special privi- 
leges and immunities. During Jocelin's Episcopate the Church in Glasgow 
possessed twenty-five churches. But the crowning work of his life was the 
founding of the present Cathedral Church of Glasgow between the years 1181 
and 1192; but it was not dedicated by the name of Kentigern until July 6, 
1197, two years after the dedication of Saint Andrew’s at Peebles. On the 
17th of March Jocelin died in the year 1199 in old Melrose Abbey, and was 
buried in the north side of the choir. He wrote, besides the biography of 
Kentigern, others of Patrick, Helen, David of Scotland, and others. 


CUTHBERT. 


Cuthbert is the notable missionary of the Borders who comes after Kentigern. 
He was born about the year 626, that is twenty-three years after the death of 
Kentigern. The Life of Cuthbert was written by Bede within forty years of 
his death. Bede himself was aged about thirteen when Cuthbert died, when 
memories of the shepherd-missionary were still fresh and vivid; moreover, Bede 
was enabled to shew his manuscript of Cuthbert's biography to Herefrid, a 
priest who had long dwelt with Cuthbert and knew his life intimately. 
Cuthbert thus enjoyed a greater advantage in his biographer than either Ninian 
or Kentigern. 

_When-a boy, Cuthbert appears to have been brought up by a priest at a small 
village among the Lammermuirs, called, in honour of hin, Childeschirche, but 
now Channelkirk. It was not, however, until he was twenty-five years old that 
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this perfervid shepherd forsook the braes of the Lammermuirs and the haughs 
of the Leader and was received into the Monastery at Old Melrose. This 
Monastery of Old Melrose had been founded by Bishop Aidan of Lindisfarne, 
who himself was from lona. Its first Abbot was Eata, who had been one of 
twelve Jads of the Anghic nation educated by Aidan at Lindisfarne. The 
piety and learning of Boiscul, then a simple priest at Melrose, allured the 
young Cuthbert thither; and by a good omen it was Boiseul who received. the 
young postulant in the absence of the Abbot Eata. This happened in the year 
651. Irom A.D, 651 to A.D. 661 ten years of silent preparation elapsed, of which 
there is scant record. Probably during the latter years of this decade he lived 
the life of a hermit among the Southern Picts. His station was the.Rock of 
Weem, not far from the village of Dull in Athole. Adamnan, the biographer 
of Coltimba, founded a Monastery there not long after Cuthbert’s death. 

In AD. 661 Cuthbert accompanied Abbot Eata to Ripon, where the latter 
founded a Monastery and left Cuthbert behind as Provost of the guest chamber. 
He did not temain long at Ripon, however, as all the monks were soon 
banished from their Monastery by King Alchfrid upon the return of Bishop 
Wilfrid to England. Their habitation was assigned to Wilfrid, who followed 
the Roman ritual and practice; and the conservative monks, who had colonised 
Ripon from Melrose, had to go because they retained the obsolete Easter and 
the old-fashioned tonsure. In this same year, 661, Boiseul, Prior of Melrose, 
having died, Cuthbert was appointed his successor. He became an itinerant 
missionary over all the Border district, from Coldingham to Kirkcudbright. 
The wilds of Tweeddale, certainly as far up as Kingledoors, were visited’ by 
him. It was his custom “to frequent most those places, to preach most in 
those villages which lay far in the high and rugged mountains, which others 
feared to visit, and which by their poverty and barbarism repelled the approach 
of teachers.” This can mean only the wilds of Tweeddale and Manor. He is 
associated with the Churches of Drumelzier and Glenholm, as well as Kingle- 
doors. 


THE 1ONA MISSION. 


In A.D, 664 the Iona Mission to Lindisfarne came to an end. This Mission 
had been sent from Iona at the request of King Oswald in the year 635. 
Corman, Aidan, Finan, Colman, had successively been the heads of this Scot- 
tish Mission, of whom the great, Aidan became first Bishop of Lindisfarne. 
Scottish theological dispositions have from the beginning ever been supplied 
with ecclesiastical Questions, wherewith to sharpen the intellect and afford the 
fierce delights of polemical argument. In those days it was the Paschal 
Question, which had vexed the Chureh ever since the period of its isolation from 
the Churches of Rome and Gaul, The matter came to a crisis in the episcopate 
of the Scots Bishop Colman, who had come to Lindisfarne from Iona. Great 
inconvenience was arising from the two parties in the Church observing the feast 
of Easter at different dates. Some who had been educated by Romish teachers 
were still observing the Fast of Lent, whilst, at the same time, others, trained 
under the Celtic missionaries, were celebrating the Paschal Feast. This was 
actually the case even in the household of King Oswy; his wife, who had been 
brought up in Kent, where the Roman custom was observed from the days of 
Augustine, followed the observance of the Reformer Wilfrid; while the King 
kept to the ancient Celtic form. To bring about uniformity a conference was 
held in Whitby Abbey (Streanaeshalch), to which leading ecclesiastics were 
summoned. The advocates for the Celtic observance were,—King Oswy, 
Rishop Colman, the Bishop of London, and the Abbess Hilda. On the Roman 
side were,—the Queen and Prince Aldfrid, Wilfrid, and others. Bede gives 2 
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{wll account of the speeches on both sides. In the end, the great Question was 
decided, not upon its merits, but on expediency. The conservative Celtic party 
lost. ‘The matter is more fully gone into in the chapter upon the Celtic Church. 
This ended the Iona Mission to Lindisfarne. 

Colman, with the whole of the Scottish, and about thirty of the Anglican 
brethren, sorrowfully returned to Iona, leaving the Northumbrian Church to be 
administered by the Romanising party. This Celtic Mission had lasted for 
about thirty years, Eata and Cuthbert, both of Melrose, gave in their adhesion 
to the Roman observance. Cuthbert sueceeded Colman at [.indisfarne, 
although Eata became its Abbot, as well as Abbot of Old Melrose. Thus 
failed the policy of the Scottish Church to impose her usages and customs upon 
the Church in England. A similar attempt was to be made in later ages, in 
the days of King Charles I, The Church, in order to secure uniformity, was 
to abandon her Order and her Liturgies in a vain attempt to please the English 
Puritans. This, too, was doomed to fail. 

Returning to Lindisfarne, Cuthbert taught the Convent the rules of monastic 
ferfection, he shewed the example of virtue, and endeavoured to assimilate 
the existing ecclesiastical system to that of the Church of Rome. This was the 
earliest Reformation of the British Church. Its prime exponent and zealous 
organiser was Wilfrid, eight years younger than Cuthbert, a monk of [aindis- 
farne, Wilfrid had travelled among the Churches of the Continent, and had 
learned at Rome the doctrine and practice of the Church of S. Peter. Upon his 
return to England, the colony of Iona monks, established at Ripon, had anti- 
cipated those of Lindisfarne by retiring, rather than observe the innovations 
introduced by Wilfrid. Next, the Conference of Whitby still further brought 
the reforming Churchman into public notice; and soon he was consecrated 
Bishop of York. But the further development of his extraordinary career 
cannot be related here. After the return to Iona of the Scottish clergy, Bede 
goes on to say, “ Whence it followed, that the Catholic Institution gained 
strength; and all the Scots that dwelled among the Angles, either submitted to 
those persons (the Romanisers) or returned to their own country.” This was 
from A.D. 669 to 678. 

Cuthbert administered Lindisfarne for seventeen years; then lived the life 
of an hermit on the Parne Islands for other eight. He was then appointed 
Bishop of Hexham, but preferred the government of the Church of Lindisfarne. 
Ife filled this office for two years: then after a complete visitation, not only of 
his Diocese, but of all the other dwellings of the faithful, he resumed the hermit 
life in his cell on the island of Farne. And there he died in the year 687. The 
brethren on the islet were chanting in the Order of Nocturnal Lauds the 50th 
Psalm (now the 6oth), and forthwith one of them ran and held a lighted candle, 
one in each hand, from a high place as the signal of death to the brethren who 
Soained in the Monastery at Lindisfarne; and they also Were singing the same 

salm, 

Adamnan of Tona visited Lindisfarne for the second time in the year 688, 
the year a fter Cuthbert died; and as the whole region was then full of his 
memory, this may have had some influence in converting him also to the 
mere ritual and practice. Adamnan, in turn, converted the Scots of Ireland 
ie ae ihe ae Strathelyde. Henceforward the people of Peeblesshire 
a cts ie one 0 poets patare which ms lingered in the Church from the period 
the ants ye rom the Continenta “hurches; they now reckoned Easter by 

: oman calculation; their clergy no longer shaved the head from 
ear to car, but in a circular patch upon the crown. For this part of Scotland 
ee was henceforth peace concerning these burning questions which had raged 
so long. Any, but the Scots of the present day, who unfortunately still remain 
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under the spell of the schisms in the Church, and quarrel and argue about 


imaginary and infinitesmal points of difference, would be inclined to marvel 
at the vast importance which was attached in those ages to the Easter and 
Tonsure question. But, alas, the Scottish odivm theologicum has disposed 
men's minds to quarrel and split ecclesiastically upon infinitely more trifling 
issues. The Church has retrograded in these matters; and that without pos- 
sessing the perferyid missionary zeal which was eminently the characteristic 
feature of the early Church. That, too, after the lapse of centuries, through 
many Refornations, many schisms, and nruch sorrowful experience, 


THE FIRST REFORMATION, 


In the twentieth century one is accustomed to hear of certain ecclesiastical 
changes which occurred im the year 1560, spoken of as “ The Reformation,” 
This error was originated and is perpetuated by the arrogance of Protestant 
enlightenment, as 1f the Church could have been formed anew only on a 
Protestant basis. ‘This is an crroncous and narrow view to take concerning the 
development of the Church. The Church has been reformed many times. 
Those ceclesiastical changes which have been referred to as having occurred, 
among other places, at Lindisfarne, Ripon, Strathclyde, and among the Scots 
of Ireland, may fitly be considered as the FiRST REFORMATION, It 1s principally 
associated with the name of WILFRID, who was its great expounder ; and he was 
ussisted by Cuthbert. The transition extended over many years, and the last 
to yield were the representatives at Iona of .the ancient Celtic Church of 
Columba, among whom the burning Questions created a schism which lasted 
many years. The fact that is sought to be impressed is that the British Chareh 
ef Strathclyde was now reformed upon a Romish model, Wilfrid, the cham- 
pion of Rome in this cause, who introduced into North Britain dedications by 
the name of Saint Andrew, died in the year 709 after a troubled life. 

From A.D. 730 to 803 there appears to have been a Revival of the Church of 
Ninian under Ayglic Bishops. But the See of Strathclyde was under inde- 
pendent Bishops, one of these being Sedulius, who attended at Rome in the 
year 727. 

In‘ addition to Cuthbert, Aidan, Boiseul, and others are reported by tradition 
{oc have evangelised Tweeddale. 

Before finally passing from Strathclyde during the period of Wilfrid and 
Cuthbert, reference must be made to a suppositious connection between Wilfrid 
and Acca, his stccessor, with the Church in Peebles. It ts mentioned first by 
Mr Renwick in his learned work, A Peebles Aisle and Monastery. Wilfrid, 
during the time that he was Bishop of York, founded the Monastery of Hexham, 
which he dedicated to Saint Andrew. Some years afterwards he founded, 
also at Hexham, two churches, which he dedicated respectively to Saint Mary 
and Saint Michael. Acca, the priest, succeeded Wilfrid, and he possessed the 
relics of Saint Andrew. When Acca was expelled from his See, about the 
year 732, he carried the relics with him to the north-east of Fife, where at 
Kilrymont, a church was founded and called St Andrew’s. At the same 
time two chapels were, as at Hexham, dedicated to Saint Mary and Saint 
Michael. Dr Skene’s opinion is that groups of those threefold dedications 
indicate foundations by Wilfrid or his successors. Acca’s route toward Fife 
after his expulsion may be thus traced by dedications to Saint Andrew. 
Probably he traversed the Tweed valley to Peebles, then northward to Gullane; 
{hence crossing the Forth at Eurlsferry, he reached Newburn, then on to Saint 
Andrews. The Church of Gullane was dedicated to Saint Andrew, so also was 
Peebles Church. Moreover, Peebles Church possessed altars dedicated to Saint 
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Mary and Saint Michael respectively. It is true that mention occurs of these 
ai a much later date than this period, but the reference is made in such a way 
as shewing that the dedications were of an early date. Acca did not reach the 
north of Fife until four years had elapsed, the inference being that those four 
years were spent at Peebles, where he caused the threefold dedications—Saint 
Andrew, Saint Michael, Saint Mary—to be made. Acca, in this event, must be 
considered as one of the missioners of Strathclyde. What might afford corro- 
boration is the fact that adjacent to the Kirklands was an ancient property 
which bore for centuries the name of Accafield (now Rosetta), part of which, in 
later years, became church land also. All this is hypothesis, and has no actual 
foundation in contemporary history, so that undue importance ought not to be 
given to the theory. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH OF COLUMBA. FOUNDED A.D, 563. 


Although this worl is intended to deal in an especial manner with the 
Pritish Church of Strathclyde, it is necessary also to notice, though in a brief 
and chronological way, the Church which Columba founded, in order more 
thoroughly to understand various relationships which the twin Churches bore to 
one another, their reciprocal influences, the inheritance which the Church of 
Scotland has derived from them both, and, lastly, the political results which 
these two Churches effected amid the ever-changing combinations and develop- 
ments of the sixth century. 

Columba, the Irishman, was born on December 7, A.D, 521; being three years 
junior to Kentigern, the Briton, In the year 545 Columba founded the Monas- 
tery of Derry, Kentigern having been then Bishop of Glasgow for two years. 
In the year 563, Columba, then aged 42, crossed over from Ireland to the Scots 
(Irish) Colony of Dalriada, and in the same year founded the Missionary 
Settlement of Iona. At this time, Kentigern had been already ten years exiled 
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in Wales from his See of Glasgow, and there were still other ten years of 
banishment to be endured ere his recall. Columba had a friend in Buide, King 
of the Picts, and, later, another in Aidan, King of Dalriada. King Roderick of 
Strathclyde, as has been seen, was the friend of Kentigern; and in earlier days 
Ninian had been befriended by a King also, Tutyal by name. It will be, 
therefore, readily apprehended how greatly the three infant Churches, founded 
by those missionary apostles, benefited by this royal and powerful patronage. 
Politically, the missionaries were the advisers of the Kings; ecclesiastically, all 
three had to contend against the native religion of the country —the pantheistic 
nature-worship called Druidism. : 

This is now the Third Period of the Scottish Church, viz., of Restored Com- 
munication with Continental Churches. The Mission of Columbanus from 
Ireland to Gaul in the year 590, and that of Augustiné from Rome to Kent in 
the year 507, had brought the Roman Church into contact with the Irish and 
English Churches. As has been mentioned, the discussion of the proper date 
Yor the observance of Easter originated at this time between the Romish and 
frish Churches. Augustine died in the year 604; and his successor, Laurentius, 
paid great attention to this question among the British as well as among the 
trish. 

Fergna, the Briden, was the third Abbot of Iona and Primate after Columba. 
This appears to be a pomt of contact, perhaps the first officially, after the his- 
toric mecting of the founders at Glasgow, between the British Church of Strath- 
clyde and the Celtie Church of Lona. During this time, on April 17, 4.D. 617, 
Donnan, a clerie, along with fifty-two of his congregation, was burned within 
the Church of the Island of Eigg by pirates 

An event destined to lead to far-reaching developments occurred also in this 
year (617). Some young and noble Angles from Berenicia (S.E. of Scotland) 
arrived at lona, They were the sons of Aidilifrid, King of Berenicia, who had 
been killed by Aeduin, King of Deira. Among the youths was Oswald, the 
King’s second son, then in his thirteenth year; and he, along with his com- 
panions, was baptised and brought up in the Christian Faith at Iona. This 
event had great influence in the future extension of the Columban Church in 
the south. Fergna, Abbot of Iona, died in the year 623, and was succeeded by 
Segine as Abbot, who filled the Abbacy and Primacy until A.D. 652. In his 
lime, two important events occurred; —(1) A large section of the Irish Church 
conformed to Rome; and (2) The Columban Church was extended into the 
Anglic kingdom of Northumbria. Both events took place at the same time, 
Ab. 634, Aeduin, of Deira, who had killed Aidilifrid of Beremicia, Was no 
longer a pagan, but had been baptised in the year 627 at York, and was followed 
in his conversion by the peoples of Berenicia and Deira. But in a short time 
Aeduin was slain; fhe heathen Penda of Mercia and the apostate Caedwalla of 
Wales became possessors of the country; and the infant Church became 
destroyed. After a year of Paganism in Northumbria, Oswald, who was now 
thirty, and had left Iona, invaded Northumbria and regained his father's king- 
dom. His first object was to restore the Christian Church; and to that intent 
he appealed to the Church of Tona. The Celtic Church sent him first of all, as 
has already been related, a Bishop, who did not prove a success among the 
Northumbrians; and, later, Aidan. 

Aidan did not fix his residence at York, but, following the practice of his 
Church, selected an island for his headquarters, viz., Lindisfarne. Thus the 
new missionary establishment became the exact counterpart of the Alwa Mater 
at lona. There was, however, one convenient and sa fe advantage which .Lindis- 
farne possessed over Jona. Jona 1s situated in the ocean, amid dangerous 
currents, which resulted from time to time in catastrophes; Lindisfarne is not 
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always an island, but when the tide has receded it becomes united with the 
mainland by a pathway of firm sand. This, however, along with the situation 
of the island on the east coast, may have rendered it an easier prey to Danish 
pirates. The Celtic Church was now established in Northumbria, planted from 
fona; churches were built, monasteries founded, districts evangelised. The 
northern part of England had thus received the Christian religion from Scot- 
land. The southern part, as has been mentioned, was evangelised from Rome 
by Augustine in the year 597. The Highlanders of Ilona would cause consider- 
able wonderment among the English peoples of Northumbria. It was now that 
Cumnuan, of Durnow, in Ireland, wrote to Abbot Segine in Iona announcing 
his conformity to Rome, assigning reasons, and furnishing historical notes. 

In A.D. 651 news came of the death of Bishop Aidan, after sixteen years’ 
episcopate at Lindisfarne, He was succeeded by Finan, also from Jona. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH PARAMOUNT, THE CHURCH OF STRATHCLYDE COLUMBAN. 


From A.D. 657 to 669 Cummene was Abbot of lona and Primate. In his first 
year occurred the extension of the dominion of Oswy, King of Northumbria, 
ever the Britons of Strathclyde, the Southern Picts, and the Scots of Dalriada. 
His kingdom thenceforward included Northumbria in England, and the whole 
of Scotland as far north as the Grampians. This had the effect of affiliating 
the Church of Kentigern to that of Columba—the British Church of Strath- 
clyde to the Celtic of Jona and the Celtic of Northumbria. The whole of that 
part of Scotland from the Grampians as far south as Northumberland followed 
now the rule of Iona. Probably the Columban propaganda was promulgated 
al this period over a more extensive area than at any other subsequent time. 
This may be considered the acme of Iona influence. In Peeblesshire, with which 
this work is more immediately concerned, the ancient ritual and doctrine of 
Ninian and Kentigern would merge into that of Columba: and their errors of 
computation of Easter and of ecclesiastical fashion persisted. This continued 
for seven years; then it passed. For in A.D. 664 occurred the termination of the 
Columban Church in Northumbria. 


THE FIRST REFORMATION : THE CHURCH OF STRATHCLYDE BECOMES ROMISH. 


The dream of a reunited Presbyterian Church with episcopal supervision over 
this large area came to an end, and the Celtic Church became decadent. In 
Northumbria it had continued for thirty years. The old controversy anent the 
proper date for the celebration of Easter was the cause of this, the first Disrup- 
tion. In fact, this of the year 664 was actually a disruption, while that of the 
year 1843 was merely a secession. Some ecclesiastics from Kent or France had 
raised the Question in the time of Finan, who succeeded Aidan at Lindisfarne. 
Ronan, who was the most zealous of the Romish party, had many a dispute 
with Finan, who lived and died obdurate. Under Colman, his successor at 
Lindisfarne, the controversy came to a head. The Queen, Eanfled, followed 
the Romish mode, being from Kent; her son, Prince Alchfrid, agreed with her, 
having been trained by Wilfrid, who, though educated at Lindisfarne, followed 
Rome. The King Oswy, however, celebrated Easter after the method of Iona. 
This caused a divergence in the palace between the King and his consort, with 
her son. This has already been referred to, but will bear amplification here. 

In A.D. 664 a Synod was held at Streanashalch, near Whitby, to settle this 
long-standing controversy regarding Easter, the Tonsure, and other matters, 
The Great Question was discussed, as was formerly mentioned, by Colman and 
ethers for the Columban; and by Wilfrid and others for the Romish side. 
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Although not immediately concerning Strathclyde, the account of the public 
debate 1g interesting and picturesque. It is given in dialogue thus : — 

COLMAN; “Is it to be believed that our most reverend father, Columba, and 
his successors, men beloved by God, who kept Easter after the same manner, 
thought or acted contrary to the divine writings? Whereas there were many 
among them whose sanctity 1s testified by heavenly signs and the working of 
miracles which they performed, whose life, customs, and discipline I never 
cease to follow, nor question their sanctity. 

WILFRID: “Concerning your father Columba and his followers, whose 
sanctity you say you imitate and whose rule and precepts you observe, which 
have been confirmed by signs from heaven, I might answer that when many, on 
the day of judgment, shall say to our Lord that in His name they prophesied 
and cast out devils and wrought many wonders, our [Lord will reply that He 
never knew them. . . « If that Columba of yours—and I may say ours also 
“f he were Christ’s—was a holy man and powerful in miracles, yet should he be 
preferred before the most blessed prince of the apostles, to whom our Lord 
has given the keys of the kingdom of Heaven ?” 

THe Kinc: “Is it true, Colman, that those words were said to that Peter 
by our Lord ?” 

COLMAN: “ It is true, O King.” 

THE KING: “ Can you shew any such power given to your Columba ?” 

COLMAN : “ None.” 

THE KING: “ Do you agtee on this point, without any controversy, that these 
words were said especially to Peter, and that the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
were given to him by the Lord ?” 

BoTH: ° Yes, certainly.” 

THE KING: “And I tell you that he is that door-keeper whom [| will not 
contradict, but as far as ] know, or have power, I desire in all things to obey 
his decrees, lest, perchance, when I come to the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven there may be no one to unlock them for me, if he is averse who 1s proved 
to have the keys.” 

In this manner was the ancient Question decided by the King, not upon its 
inerits, but on a matter of policy and expediency. No wonder, then, that 
Colman was disappointed, and his brother clerics; so, taking with them the 
relics of Aidan, they departed from Lindisfarne and returned to Iona once 
more, The Church of Columba thus became extinet in Northumbria after an 
existence of thirty years. It was then that Cummene, Abbot of Iona, wrote 
the Life of Columba in vindication of Columban principles and ceremonies. 
Tt was afterwards incorporated in Adamnan’s Life of the Saint. The eccles- 
iastics of Iona maintained their conservative attitude for other twenty-four 
years. Abbot Cummene was succeeded by Failbhe from A.D, 669 to 670. 


THE FIRST REFORMATION: THE CHURCH BECOMES ROMISH. 


The first year of Failbhe's tenure of the Abbacy of Iona also saw Romish 
Wilfrid in possession of the See of York. His Diocese comprehended at this 
time, besides the See of York, the territories of the Southern Picts, the Britons 
of Strathclyde, and the Scots of Dalriada, over whom King Oswy ruled. 
Wilfrid’s power was probably exerted agais/ the Columban Church. A, 
Romanising influence was directed upon the Churches, as opposed to the ancient 
Celtic of Columba and the obsolete British of Kentigern. From the year 664 
onwards the Church of Strathelyde would be Koman. The primacy of lona 
was too remote to successfully compete in this district with the Romish episco- 
pate of Lindisfarne. . 
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King Giric, who reigned from A.D. 878 to 880, was the one “who first gave 
liberty to the Scottish Church, which had been until now under servitude, 
according to the law and custom of the Picts.” This is the earliest occasion in 
Which the Church is styled the Scottish Church. The Church and her posses- 
sions were henceforth to be free from all secular exactions and burdens; to have 
immunity from contributing to war expeditions, construction of bridges, forti- 
fication of citadels, and all servitude whatsoever. Kings and chiefs were no 
longer to exact victuals and hospitality in lands belonging to the Church, nor 
ta extort them by force. 


THE SECOND REFORMATION. 


In the year 1069, Bishop Fothad married King Malcolm III. to the Saxon 
Princess Margaret, an event which exercised influence of the vastest magnitude 
upon the Scottish Church. This lady was Oucen Margaret, now known as 
Saint Margaret. S/e set herself to reform the Church. She founded the 
Church of Dunfermline, gifted it with many vessels of pure gold, and intro- 
duced the erueifix into the Church. In the ritual and observance of the Scottish 
Church she found many practices peculiar to the ancient Celtic Church, which 
appeared at variance with the Romish Church of her girlhood. For three days 
she and her ecclesiastics discussed these and other matters with the native 
clerics of the old Order, the King, her husband, who understood both the 
Anglic of his wife and the Gaelic of the country, acting as interpreter. She 
maintained that the Scottish clergy did not commence Lent on Ash Wednesday, 
but on the Monday following. As, by deducting the six Sundays, this allowed 
thirty-six days only out of six weeks for especial fasting instead of the forty 
for which our Lord had fasted, they were to that extent wrong, and four days 
must be added. The defence was that the Catholic Church did not at this time 
fast upon the Sundays. However, the Scottish clergy yielded this point. 
The next Question was why the Scots did not partake of the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ on Easter day? To this they replied that they were 
afraid of cating and drinking condemnation to themselves, all being sinners. 
They were answered that ere approaching the Table they had made confession, 
they were chastened with penance, worn with fasts, and washed from the stains 
of sin by alms and tears. That having accomplished all these duties, they 
appeared at the Table not to judgment, but to the remission of sins. The 
Scottish clergy were convinced, and thereafter conformed. Another matter 
was that certain Scots in different parts of the country celebrated Mass with 
barbarous rites. What these rites were is not stated; but the language may 
possibly in some places have been the native dialect, and not Latin. This was 
also remedied. The Scottish Church at that time observed Saturday as the 
Sabbath, on which day they abstained from labour, and on Sunday merely 
observed the Resurrection by Service in Church. It was not unusual also at the 
time for a man to marry his stepmother, br his deceased brother’s wife. These 
last three were Judaistic practices. They were all to be given up. So Queen 
Margaret had her way. But nothing had been said about marriage of the 
clergy, nor about the laity filling high offices in the Church, nor of their appro- 
priatiom of benefices, nor about their becoming hereditary appanages of laymen. 
Indeed, the Queen’s own young son was lay Abbot of Dunkeld in boyhood even. 

Queen Margaret evidently admired the lives and practice of the Anchorites. 
Her biographer says :—“ There were very many in the kingdom of the Scots 
who, in different places, enclosed in separate cells, lived in the flesh, but not 
according to the flesh, in great straitness of life, and even on earth lived the 
infe of angels. In them the Queen did her best to love and yenerate Christ, 
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and frequently to visit them with her presence and converse, and to commend 
herself to their prayers; and as she could not induce them to accept any earthly 
gift from her, she earnestly requested them to deign to prescribe for her some 
work of charity or of mercy. Whatever was their desire she devoutly fulfilled, 
either in recovering the poor from their poverty, or relieving the afflicted from 
the miseries which oppressed them; and as the religious devotion of the people 
brought many from all parts to the Church of St Andrews, she constructed 
dwellings upon both sides of the sea which divides Lodoneia or Lothian from 
Scotia, that is the Firth of Forth, that the pilgrims and the poor might put up 
there and rest, and find there ready everything required for the refreshment of 
the body. Servants were placed there ready to minister to them, and vesscl§ 
provided in which they were ferried across without payment.” The Queen also 
rebuilt the Monastery and Church of Iona; established it with clergy, and gave 
a liberal endowment. 


QUEEN MARGARET'S REFORMS. 


Mr Joseph Robertson has collected the evidence as to the Reforms desired 
and insisted on by the Queen (Margaret) : — 

(1) That Lent should commence on Ash Wednesday instead of on the 
Monday after it. 

(2) That the Eucharist should be celebrated on Easter Day. 

(3) That Mass should be said according to the Use of the Western Church 
and not (as in some parts of Scotland) after a barbarous Ritual. 

(4) That Sunday should be used as a day of rest. 

(5) That Marriage within prohibited degrees should not be recognised. 

(6) And that other abuses contrary to Holy Scripture should be corrected. 


—(From Early Scottish Charters, Lawrie.) 


THE SONS OF MALCOLM AND MARGARET. 


King Malcoli and Queen Margaret both died in the year 1193. A war of 
succession, which followed, resulted in the establishment of four of their sons 
in turn upon the throne, King Duncan made grants of lands in East Lothian 
to the Church of Durham; King Edgar refounded the Monastery of Colding- 
hame; King Alexander resisted the claim of the Archbishop of York to conse- 
crate a Scottish Bishop; and one Thor informed his lord, Earl David (another 
son, afterwards King), that King Edgar had given him Ednaham, in Berwick- 
shire, waste; that he had inhabited it, and built from the foundation the Church 
which King Edgar had caused to be dedicated to Saint Cuthbert. The encow- 
ment was to be a ploughgate of land; and this is the very earliest example of a 
charter referring to the formation of a manor with its parish and parish church. 
The Church and Parish are those of Ednam, 

King Edgar made no attempt to fill up the vacant bishopric of St Andrews 
after the death of Fothad. Upon the King’s death, his brother Alexander 
became King of Scotland north of the Forth and Clyde, and of Lothian as far 
asthe Lammermuirs. Strathclyde or Cumbria was left by will to the youngest 
brother David, along with the remainder of Lothian. He is thereafter styled 
Prince Pavid of Cumbria; he became, in later times, David L, King of Scot- 
land, “the sair sanct,” upon the death of Alexander. Three of the sons of 
Margaret inherited the ecclesiastical proclivities of their sainted mother. 
Alexander’s first step was to appoint a successor to the long deceased “Bishop 
Fothad. He sclected Turgot, prior of Durham, to be the new Bishop of St 
Andrews, carrying out thus the policy of his mother to assimilate the Scottish 
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Church to that of England. In Turgot’s days, the rights of the whole of the 
Culdees over all Scotland passed into the bishopric of St Andrews. The 
appointment of this prelate led also to the claim made by the Archbishop of 
York to supremacy over the Scottish Church. Ultimately Turgot was conse- 
crated at York on August 1, A.D. 1109. He died on August 31, A.D. 1115. The 
rights of the rival Sees of St Andrews and York were meanwhile reserved. 
The Churches of Teviotdale, which included Peeblesshire, were claimed by 
Glasgow. In the year 1113 Prince David founded a Monastery at Selkirk. 
But the crowning act of his rule as Prince of Cumbria was the Refounding of 
the See of Glasgow in the year 0116. This will be talken up more fully and in 
detail later. Ecclesiastically, this event is on the verge of contemporaneously 
written history. Up to this point it has been necessary to study the Church of 
Alban as well as the Church of Cumbria. This was because the twin Churches 
were the correlatives, the one of the other. They acted, and reacted mutually. 
The Church of Scotland of the twentieth century owes a debt to both: and it is 
by an assimilation of the doctrines, practices, and history of them both that the 
Church may be guided to-day. 


THE CHURCHES OF NINIAN, KENTIGERN, AND COLUMBA MERGED INTO THE 
ROMISH CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Before proceeding further, it were well to pause. A new era opened up for 
the Church at the coming of Queen Margaret: and just as the first Reformation 
of the Church is associated with the name of Wilfrid, so is ‘Ae Second Refor- 
mation, that of Margaret and her sons. This history has now proceeded so far 
as to exhibit the Churches of Ninian, Kentigern, and of Columba merged into 
the Romish Church of Scotland. Hereafter it will deal only with the Church 
as it existed in Strathclyde or Cumbria, and more especially with that part of 
the proyince called Peeblesshire. The refounding of the See of Glasgow by 
Prince David, with the appointment of John as its Bishop, synchronizes with 
the absorption of the Culdee Church into that of St Andrews, and the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Turgot by King Alexander. Henceforth a certain ecclesiastical 
rivalry existed between the two Sees of Glasgow and St Andrews, but it is the 
Cumbrian Church, belonging to the See of Glasgew, which henceforth occupies 
this Work. 


OUR INHERITANCE FROM THE EARLY CHURCH, 


But before beginning to consider the ecclesiastical records of Peebles, it will 
ne a profitable study to examine the inheritance of the Church which she has 
derived from our forefathers. What of our practice, doctrine, ritual, do we owe 
to the Early Church? What of her example is worth retaining or copying ? 
In what do we fall short from the early ideals? Has the Church advanced 
at all from the missionary days of Columba? Have we profited by the warn- 
ings and penalties of the past? Have we at present an active aggressive mis- 
sionary Church; or is she decadent and spiritually dead ? 

Professor Cooper states :—Our forefathers bequeathed to us (1) The ordina- 
tion of the King; and the assigning to him of a seat as of natural right in the 
General Assembly of the Church. But the King could neither preside at it; nor 
rule over it. Columba ordained King Aidan. The Kings of Cumbria and of 
Alban are frequently mentioned as having been present in the Assemblies of the 
clergy, for example, at the Election of Kentigern; and at the Assembly of the 
Moothill at Scone in A.D, 876: and in medieval times, the King was represented 
in the General Assembly, just as the Sovereign is at the present day, by a 
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Royal Commissioner. As there were two distinct but friendly branches of the 
Church, in Cumbria and in Alban; so also were there two distinct Assemblies 
independent of each other. They were composed of Abbots, Priors, Presbyters, 
the King, and possibly others. It is not known how frequently they were in 
the habit of meeting; but always in times of crisis and danger. They passed 
and upheld ceclesiastical Jaws, and shaped the policy of their respective 
Churches. Patrick alludes to the effort which was made by the elders of Cum- 
bria to prevent his appointment to a missionary episcopate. The Presbyters of 
Cumbria elected Kentigern to be their Bishop. An Assembly of the Elders of 
Jona responded to the message from Northumbria by sending Corman. When 
this missioner proved unsuccessful, the same Assembly sent in his place Aidan. 
In A.D. 876 the assembled clergy of Alban coyenanted with the King fo observe 
the laws of the Church uniformly with the Irish. There was an Assembly at 
Drumceatt, at which Columba appeared; and a Synod held near Whitby, 
which resulted in the ascendency of the Romish Church over the Celtie Church 
imported into Lindisfarne, as has been already fully gone into. 

In the thirteenth century the General Assembly obtained papal sanction for its 
meetings; and up to the Third Reformation, of 1560, it used to meet annually. 
Those meetings continue to the present day. 

The Early Conlimaty of the Church is a thing to marvel over, Ninian built 
the first stone church in A.D. 397. Patrick was born before the death of his 
grandunele, Ninian. He laboured in the south of Scotland and in Fife, and 
founded twelve churches ere setting out for Ireland. Palladius found a flour- 
ishing church in the east of Alban (Kincardine) in the second quarter of the 
fifth century, a few years after the death of Ninian. Serf, a Pict, was president 
of a community of religious Picts when Kentigern, who, we haye seen, was 
contemporary with Columba, was born, Gildas, the great open-air preacher 
of Wales and Scotland, whose ministrations were attended by many thousands 
daily, and whose prayer of thanksgiving for the marvellous success of his 
labours in North Britain is still preserved, died in the year 512 at a great age. 
Darerca founded seven churches in Cumbria, and died in the year 510. 

Continuing the quotation from Professor Cooper, our forefathers also be- 
queathed to us (2) The following Inheritance, derived from the Early Church: 
—Remains of the ancient ecclesiastical fabrics still survive and afford models 
on which many modern churches and chapels have been constructed, Also 
fragments of the ancient Liturgies can still be studied, which form a mine of 
spiritual inspiration for the Modern Church, One may mention a few examples 
of these: ~The Confession of Saint Patrick is a genuine relic of that great 
Scotsman, who carried from Strathclyde to Ireland that light which was in course 
of time to stream back upon Iona, borne by the Irishman Columba. The A/dus 
af Columba is another relic which has been translated into English verse by 
the Rey. Anthony Mitchell for Bishop Dowden's Cel@ic Church tu Scotland. 
The Antiphonary of Bangor is a priceless relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, one 
of the oldest Service Books of Christianity. Its date is between A.D. 680 and 
6o1. It contains 6 Canticles, 12 metrical hymns, 69 collects for the canonical 
ae 17 collects for special occasions, 70 anthems, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
-rayer 

T he Stowe Missal is one of the most venerable Orders for the celebration of 
the Eucharist. It dates from the time of the death of Columba, The Litany 
of Dunkeld contains portions of an carlier Culdee document, and belongs to 
the cleventh century. Of the most important relic of the Scottish Celtic 
Church, the Office of the Communion far the Sick, Dr Cooper has made a 
translation from the Book of Deer. 

Some of the special features of the ancient Celtic ritual have lived on in the 
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Scottish Church through all ages. One may instance the use during Com- 
munion of the text from Canticles—" Eat, O frends; drink, © drink 
abundantly, O beloved.” These words occur as the Communion Anthem im the 
Stowe Missal. 

Again, our fathers bequeathed to us (3) 4. complete and exclusive subjection 
to the Sacred Scriptures. They regarded the Bible as the sole fountain of 
Divine truth. They drew the whole of their religious beliefs and preaching 
out of the Scriptures. They refused to bind themselves to any practice if it 
were not to be found in the Word of God. Christ speaking in the Gospels was 
the infallible Head of the Scottish Church. The title, Vicar of Christ, was 
given only to the Gospel. This entire and utter subservience to the Bible is a 
source of comfort to many at the present day. It is a faith which has great 
need of revival. In these days men’s minds are distracted by the diverse 
teaching of some of the clergy. Misread and misinterpreted, its texts separated 
from their context, the Bible affords a reacly butt at which to insinuate inuendo ; 
whose authenticity (especially in the Gospels) to impugn; whose account of 
wiracles to explain away; whose mystery of the incarnation to doubt; whose 
statements and proof of the resurrection of our Lord to deny. But when so 
many of the clergy are quasi-Umitarians, the perplexed layman can but revert 
to the childlike faith and practice of those carly Celtic worshippers, and leaving 
alone the interpretations of these would-be philosophical preachers, endeavour 
to follow on in the example of Christ and Fis carly Church, as shewn in the 
Gospels and Epistles, which every man can read for himself. 

Another bequest of our fathers to us is (4) The Ideal of what constitutes an 
effective worker far Gad, as exemplified in the characters and labours of the 
early Scottish missioners, Those men are universally acknowledged to have 
possessed a special and exceptional holiness. They produced a deep and 
lasting impression upon the people of Scotland. Their names are borne by 
almost all our old churches, The surnames of the present day are derived froin 
them in some cases, ¢.g., Malcolm, tonsured one of Columba; Maclaurin, son of 
the servant of Odran; Gilmour, servant of Marie; and their names are seen also 
in at least a hundred of our parishes. The ideal of a Christian worker in 
Scotland can never rise higher than that of one of those early Scottish apostles. 

(5) Some of the /zterature of the Early Church-sull survives, and forms an 
important part of the inheritance from the Celtic Church: also a great body 
of ecclesiastical customs, practices, and methods. Among the last are the 
regular observance of the canonical hours of prayer, the public datly morning 
and evening Offices, the Celebration of the Eucharist no less frequently than 
once a weel, and a very strict sanctification of the Lord’s Day. Further, there 
was in that era thoroughly Scottish, yet truly Catholic, Forms for the Com- 
munion and other Offices forming the sacred concentrated deposit of the 
National Church. That priceless charge is now lost. In the end of the eleventh 
century an Assembly of Presbyters was persuaded to abolish the native, in 
favour of a foreign, Liturgy, From that day the Church has used almost every 
form of service, Catholic and Protestant, in the western world, and has ended 
in having none at all. 

(6) Further, the early Scottish Church left Certain Regulations, derived from 
Scripture, for ordering the public and private life of a Scottish clergyman, and 
especially the secret devotional life. Great stress was laid on the Office of 
Soul-friend, or spiritual adviser. They attached also enormous importance to 
itinerant preaching, accomplished, not by uneducated and unauthorised evan- 
gelists, but by the most eminent and most cultured and cloquent ministers of the 
Church. 

(7) Again, our forefathers zrtensthed the corporalé lite af the Church Wy 
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setting up in every district a powerful central Establishment, with its CoHegiate 
Church, its Ecclesiastical Seminary, its Missionary Institute, its Houses for 
students, its Refuge for the penitent, its Hospital for the sick, its Hostel for 
the traveller, its Almshouse for the aged poor. Their missionaries went not 
forth singly, but in companies. When the Elders of Strathclyde authorised 
Patrick to evangelise the heathen Irish, he was accompanied by twenty-four 
Presbyters, besides other clerics; Boethius came to Pictland with sixty-six; 
Kentigern to Scotland with six hundred and sixty; Carthy settled at Lismore 
with eight hundred and forty. There were Training Colleges at Whithorn, 
Dumbarton, Iona, Applecross, Dornoch, Deer, Aberdeen, Abernethy, Kingarth, 
Culross, Melrose, &ce. 

(8) Finally, from the Ancient Church have been inherited certain Amcient/ 
Melodies ;-— 

Chant, 270 (in Scottish Psalter), is from a melody of the seventh century. 

Bethany, 61 (Free Church Hymnal), is a Gregorian melody. 

Iona, 39 (U.P. Hymnal), is a hymn of the ancient Irish Church. It is called 
Saint Columba, in the Scottish Hymnal, 351; or Erin, 

Laud, 21, Free Church Hymnal. 

Liguria, 194, U.P. Hymnal. 

Milan, 165, Free Church Hymnal. 

Saint Ambrose, or Treves, 76, Scottish Hymnal. 

Saint Anselm, 31 in Psalms and Paraphrases. 

Saint Benet, 118, 140, 172, Scottish Hymnal. 

Sarum (5, U.P. Hymnal), is the same as Shalem (19, Free Church Hymnal). 
and is a melody of the fourth century. 

The first seven hundred years of the National Scottish Church formed the 
golden morning of Scottish Christianity, It was the time when the nation, 
slowly evolying out of her infancy, presented to her religious teachers a 
susceptibility which she will never again possess; when in her thoughts and 
affections, streams of tendency were started that will never cease to flow. 
(Duncan Macgregor.) The modern Kirk of Scotland, whatever be her faults 
and deficiencies, is by historic descent, by national position, by actual Office, 
the very same Church which was founded by Ninian, refounded and developed 
by Kentigern and Columba: reformed by Wilfrid, Queen Margaret, and Knox. 
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From the day Columba landed in Iona to the day on which Turgot was 
consecrated Bishop of St Andrews, which finally ended the Celtic Church, was a 
period of 546 years; from the consecration of Turgot to the acceptance of the 
Reformed Confession in 1560, was a period of 451 years, so that the Celtic 
period of the Church thus exceeded the Roman by more than a century. It 
had been in many ways a beautiful period, interesting in its character, noble in 
its principles, but gradually undermined by advancing civilisation, national 
changes, new political combinations, and then and thus it passed away, first of 
all into the Roman, and later into the Reformed Protestant Church of Scotland, 
which is now about 350 years from its Re-formation under Knox. Each phase 
has been, so far, one century shorter than its predecessor. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PERIOD OF THE CHURCH. 


The curtain rises anew on the ecclesiastical aspect of Scotland. Margaret, 
Queen and Saint, had been dead, along with her royal consort, Malcolm Can- 
more, for twenty-two years, Their eldest son had perished with his father 
during the fatal invasion of England in A.D, 1093. A Celtic reaction, stirred 
up by Donaldbane, the brother of Malcolm, had struggled for the ascendency 
for a few years; but the usurpation collapsed, and, after Duncan, each of the 
three surviving sons of Margaret occupied in turn the Scottish throne. Edgar 
reigned from A.D, 1097 to 1107. At his death Alexander I. became King of 
Scotland; and David, the youngest brother, succeeded to an independent prin- 
cipality, being Prince or Earl of Cumbria, as Strathclyde was now called. He 
ruled in Cumbria until the year 1124, when, upon the death of Alexander, 
David became King over all Scotland, including Cumbria, and was thence- 
forth known as King David 1., afterwards styled the “sair sanct.” Prince 
David's sister was Queen of England, and wife of Henry I, Asa young man, 
David had spent much time at her court; and when he left England, in the year 
1107, to take over his Scottish principality, he brought in his train Robert 
Bruce, second of the name who had been created Lord of Annandale. This 
Bruce is one of the signatories of the Charter of Sellsirk Abbey, founded by 
Prince David in the year 1113, and was ancestor of the famous King, Robert 
Bruce, of a later date. 7 

The Margaretan Reformation of the Scottish Church was in full development 
at this period. Each of the sons of Queen Margaret had taken his part in 
furthering the renaissance: and the Church may be said (o haye become wholly 
Romanised between the dates A.D. 1070 and 1 130. Regarding the name Cuin- 
bria, it appears to have been applied first of all to the region of Strathclyde by 
Ethelwerd in his Chronicle (cirea 975 and 1ori). Peeblesshire is situated in 
the centre of Cumbria. Previously the name included that part of the country 
extending from Clyde to Derwent; at this date, however, the name included 
the tract only as far south as Solway. But, ecclesiastically, the Derwent formed 
the southern boundary. 


THE INQUEST OF DAVID. 


Much light is thrown upon the condition of the Principality and its mixed 
races by the account of an investigation which Prince David appointed to be 
held after he had ruled as Prince for nine years. The result is embodied in a 
document of great interest, which is called The Inquest of David. Its sup- 
posed date is A.D. 1116. Five of the older and wiser men of Cumbria were 
appointed to investigate and report regarding the ancient lands and churches 
belonging to the See of Glasgow. In it Cumbria is described as a certain 
territory lying between England and Scotland. In the Report of the Elders 
the foundation of the See of Glasgow is referred to, and the apporntinent, 
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anciently, of Kentigern to its Church, by the king of the province (Roderick). 
‘The Church is mentioned as having had glorious ceremonials and ecclesiastical 
regulations, But, in course of time, intolerable scandals had been invented 
against the Cumbrian Church, After the death of Kentigern and his many 
successors, insurrections, occurring everywhere, had destroyed not only the 
Church and her possessions, but wasting the whole country, had expelled its 
inhabitants. After a considerable time, diverse tribes of various nations had 
poured into the country, and possessed its desolate territories. But they were 
different in race and unlike in language, and living under manifold customs, 
amid many disagreements, they were heathen rather than Christian. The 
people of the Principality, just before David: had become their Prince, are thus 
described in this contemporary document—“ Wretched inhabitants of an 
accursed land living irrationally after the manner of brutes.” To such subjects, 
then, had come Prince David, when Henry was King of England and Alex- 
ander I. was King of Scotland, He was to correct their wicked vices, and by 
his nobility of spirit and inflexible rigour to curb their insolent pride. The 
Inquest then continues to relate how “ fle, indeed, burning with zeal for holy 
living, pitying the wretchedness of the profane multitude, moved by Divine 
promptings, in order to wipe out. their reproach by that pastoral care which too 
long they had lacked, by the aid of his nobles and clergy, skilled in counsel, 
chose as Bishop, JOHN, a certain religious man, who had educated him and had 
vowed, not without effect, that his life should be devoted to God.” 

The Bishop-elect had arranged to proceed to Rome in order to receive conse- 
cration, but as the urgency of his new Diocese was 50 clamant, Pope Paschal 
consecrated him in absence, in order that he might assume the duties of his 
charge without delay. The Bishop was readily accepted by the people, and 
welcomed by the Prince and nobility, and he proceeded to spread abroad the 
Gospel throughout Cumbria, the Holy Ghost abundantly assisting him. The 
Inquest then relates that David, Prince of Cumbria, from love to God, and from 
affection to, and by the exhortation of, the Bishop, caused this Inquiry to be 
made concerning the lands pertaining to the Church of Glasgow in each of the 
provinces of Cumbria, in order that he might leave to the next generation and 
their successors a certification of those possessions which of old it had held, 
Mr J. T. T. Brown has thus endeavoured to identify those possessions ; — 

CARDOWAN, in the Barony Parish, a mile west of the Bishoploch. 

Capper. A parish four miles north of Glasgow, which belonged to the See 
of Glasgow until the Protestant Reformation. 

CAMLACHIE, in the Barony parish. 

GARNKIRK, in the parish of Cadder, six miles N.E. of Glasgow. 

BARLANARK. This is in the parish of Shettleston. It became a Prebend of 
the See in later times. 

CUNCLUT, or KINCLAITH, a croft, now part of Glasgow Green, 

CHEFCARNUAT. This may be Carnwath, in Lanarkshire, which name ts found 
in the Register of Glasgow Cathedral. But it may apply to some other place 
of similar name in Cadder, Monkland, or in the Barony parish. 

CARNTYNE, in the Barony parish. 

CARMYLE, in Old Monkland parish. 

WANDELL, in Lanarkshire. It belonged to the See until the year 1484. 

DALSERP, in Lanarkshire. 

PLANMICHEL. This may be either Carluke or Carmichael. 

TRYORNE, in Roxburghshire. 

ANCRUM, in Roxburghshire. It belonged to the See of Glasgow down to 
the Protestant Reformation. 

LILLIESLEAF, between Jedburgh and Selkirk. 
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ASHKIRK, in Roxburghshire, which, along with the above, belonged to the 
See of Glasgow down to the Protestant Reformation. , 

HOpDAM, in Dumfriesshire. This was Kentigern’s first seat. It was in the 
neighbourhood of Roderick’s castle (Caer-Rydderch, Carruther). 

EDNAM, in Roxburghshire, the Manor of Thor, already referred to as 

assessing the most ancient Charter in the Church, . 

r AnpeMeke in Annandale, in the parish of St Mungo, 1367203 

DRFYESDALE, in Dumfriesshire. 

COLEHTOUN. Probably “ Coldanis above Castlemillk.” 

TRAILTROW, in Cummertrees patish, Dumfriesshire, - 

ESBIE, near Hoddaim. 

BRUMESCHEYED, not identified. 

TORGILL, in Dumfriesshire. 

MOREBATTLE, in Roxburghshire. Here was a Church and 104. acres of land. 

To these have to be added five Peeblesshire properties : — 

(1) POBLES, now PEEBLES. Here there were 164 acres of land.and a church. 

(2) TRAQUAIR, also 104 acres and a church. 

(3) ABERCARF, a small property situated at the confluence of the Tarth and 
Lyne, in the parish of Newlands. Drochil Castle occupies the site now. It 
early passed to the Church of Saint Mary of Kelso, 

(4) STOBO, This parish possessed a church, which was the mother-church of 
several parishes. 

($) PENTEJACOB, now EDDLESTONR. 

It will be observed that three places possess each a church and a glebe of a 
hundred and four acres (a carrucate)— Peebles, Traquair, and Morebattle. The 
early property of the Church of Peebles has been for long in the hands of lay 
proprietors, but it can still be identified by the name of Kirklands. At the 
Protestant Reformation the vicarage glebe measured eighty acres. Only a 
small part of this formed the glebe of the present day, and that even has 
recently been sold to the Earl of Wemyss. 

The name of the five Jurors were :—Uchtred, the son of Waldef ; Gill, the son 
of Boed; Leysing and Oggo, the Cumbrian Judges; and Halden, the son of 
Eadulf. They are names of Anglo-Saxon, or at ‘least Teutonic, etymology. 
Regarding the witnesses to the Inquest, their names are found in wany Charters 
granted by David as Earl, and later, as King. Norman names greatly pre- 
dominate. There is not one Cumbrian name; in fact, Cumbrian names are 
absent from all the Charters of David. The first witness, Matilda, was David's 
wife. Through her he obtained the Earldom of Northampton and Honour of 
Huntingdon. William, another of the witnesses, was nephew of David, son of 
King Duncan, and grandson of Malcolm Canmore. He became a notable 
Seneral in later days. There are three Cospatricks—one the brother of Dalfin, 
another the son of Uctred, and the third the son of Alden. The first-men- 
tioned Cospatrick was one of three brothers, the other two being Dalfin and 
Waldef, the latter of whom is a witness also. Dolphinton commemorates the 
name of the second; and Walston that of the third of the trio. Maceus was 
founder of the Maxwell family; he came from England at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, Hugh de Moreville was a Norman Baron, whose family 
held the office of Constable of Scotland. Pagan de Brausa, Gervase Ridel, 
Berengarius Engaine, Robert Corbet, Walter de Lindesey, Robert de Burneyille, 
Reynald de Muscans, and Alan de Percy were all Norman knights. Corbet 
held lands in Manor water; Burneville is supposed to have been ancestor of the 
Burnetts of Burnctland. William Venator may have been ancestor of the 
Munters of Polmood. There are also Guido de Caynes, Walter, son of Wine- 
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mari, Osbert de Ardena, and Walter de Broy, all Norman. Finally, there are 
Osolf, son of Eadwin, Uchtred, son of Scot, Ulchel, son of Alstan. 


Note.—Regarding the measurement of the above-mentioned Church lands, it 
may be useful to state that : — 

A carrucate—104 acres. 

An oxgang was 13 acres. 

A husbandland was 2 oxgangs, 

This concludes the matter of The Inquest of David. We now proceed to the 
authentic written history of the Church of Peebles. 


THE CHURCH OF PEEBLES. 


In A.D. 1171. The Church of Peebles was confirmed to Bishop Engleram by 
Pope Alexander III. 

In AD. 1174. The Church of Peebles was confirmed to Bishop Jocelin by 
the same Pontiff. 

In AD. 1178. It was reconfirmed to Jocelin by Pope Alexander. 

In AD. 1181. It was reconfirmed to Jocelin by Pope Lucius IIL 

In A.D. 1186. It was reconfirmed to Jocelin by Pope Urban III. 

This last entry is of special interest, as there is added, “along with tts 
chapel of Maineure” (Manor). 

This is the earliest reference to Manor; and with this entry in the Books of 
the Register of Glasgow, the second Reformation of the Church of Scotland, 
that of Margaret and her sons, was completed in Peebles. The ancient 
Churches of Kentigern and Columba were absorbed. The five centuries of 
anarchy, that gloomy period in which Gildas and Nennius bewailed “ the 
general destruction of everything good, and the general growth of evil through- 
out the land,” had now passed, and the Bishopric, which Kentigern had been the 
first to fill, was now occupied by Bishop John, the Prince's tutor. The Roman 
Catholic Church had now acquired, or rather absorbed, the possessions of the 
Early Church; and successive Popes confirmed the Church of Peebles, with its 
teinds and lands, to prelates and vicars of her own. Two of the three great 
Reformations which the Church of Scotland has passed through had been 
accomplished. The First, associated with the name of Wilfrid, of York, had 
stirred up the Church of Columba at the end of the seventh century. The 
Church and Tower of Regulus at St Andrews attest this revival down to our 
own day. In that city were to be seen for long the old conservative clergy of 
the ancient Church occupying their establishment of Saint Mary’s Provostry of 
Kirkheugh, while, at the same time, the magnificent ritual of the triumphant 
Roman Catholic Church was being celebrated in the more modern but unfinished 
Cathedral close by. The irony and pathos engendered by their proximity to 
each other is evident to-day. Both are in ruin—the humble Celtic cell alike 
with the lordly Roman temple. The Second Reformation was that of Queen 
Margaret. It was now accomplished. To it is to be traced the general erection 
of parish churches and of magnificent cathedrals and abbeys throughout 
Scotland. Yet there are those who think that our system of religion is a com- 
plete and finished thing ; while, all the time, the Church has many Reformations 
to undergo in the future. May the next Reformation be a Re-union! 


BIOGRAPHY OF BISHOP JOHN. A.D, T1175. CHAMPION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 

John has been described as “a person of good learning and great probity, 
who had travelled both into France and Italy for his improvement, and had had 
the charge of the education of Earl David.” He was appointed Bishop of 
Glasgow, A.D, 1115, but in later years the Archbishop of York asserted that John 
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was elected in the Church of York merely as a suffragan. He was consecrated 
by Pope Paschal before January, A.D. 1118. The Register of Glasgow states 
that John was unwilling to accept the Bishopric. Early in his episcopate the 
Bishop refused to recognise the authority of the Archbishop of York. Succes- 
sive Popes in vain ordered him to be obedient. The Bishop did not obey, and 
he was suspended. Tle then went to Rome to plead his cause, and having failed 
to convince the Pope, he went to Jerusalem, and there stayed with the Patriarch 
for some months. In the year 1123 he obeyed an order to return to his Diocese, 
and it is probable that he was in Scotland in April, A.D. 1124, when King 
Alexander died and David I. became King. Shortly after Michaelmas, A.D. 
1125, Bishop John accompanied the Archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
Rome, and in December of that year the matter was heard by the Pope. They 
returned in the year 1126. The Bishop of Glasgow, continuing disobedient to 
the commands of the Pope, Honorius IL. wrote to him on December 9, 1126— 
“ Obey Thurstin of York.” 

In the year 1131 Pope Innocent also wrote to the Bishop, enjoining obedience 
to York, In the year 1137 he may have been in the north of Scotland. In the 
year 1138 he was recalled to his Diocese. During the next nine years Bishop 
John was in Scotland, occupied with the affairs of his Diocese. He founded 
the Priory of Jedburgh, and was liberal to many Churches, 

In May, 1147, he assisted at a ceremony at Coldinghame, at which were 
present the King, the Bishop of St Andrews, the Abbots of Melrose and 
Roxburgh, and many others. 

On the 28th of the month the Bishop died. He was buried in the Church 
of Jedburgh. (Early Scattish Charters. Lawrie.) 


KING DAVID I. 


Prince David became King of Scotland in the year 1124: and two years 
thereafter we see him conferring a charter of certain lands (Coldingham and 
Lothian) on Durham, dated from the Castle of Peebles. Shortly after his 
accession, he removed the colony of Benedictine monks from Selkirk, where he 
had planted jt, to Kelso, and there established the Monastery of the Blessed 
Virgin by the banks of the Tweed. In the year i138 was fought the Battle 
of the Standard, after which, Prince Henry, King David’s son, obtained 
Northumbria from King Stephen. This Prince died in the year 1152, the year 
before his father, the King. 

The second Monastery of Melrose was founded by David in the year 1136 
The third Monastery at this place being founded later by Robert the Bruce: 
the earliest having been founded A.D. 636. The dates of foundation of the 
Abbeys of Kelso and Jedburgh are given as A.D. 1147; and that of Dryburgh as 
A.D. 1150. It will be perceived from these statements that during the reign of 
David, first as Prince, and then as King, there was considerable ecclesiastical 
activity in Cumbria, and much building of churches on a large scale. 

In the year 1153 died King David, having founded previously the Chapel of 
the Castle of Peebles, of which more anon. His successor and grandson, 
Malcolm IV., son of the deceased Prince Henry, died at Jedburgh in the year 
1165, aged 24, 


A.D, 1164. BIOGRAPHY OF ENGELRAM, RECTOR OF PEEBLES, ARCHDEACON OF 
GLASGOW, AND BISHOP OF GLASGOW. 


When Earl Henry became Earl of Northumberland he appointed as his 
Chancellor Engelram, the Rector of Peebles and Archdeacon of Glasgow. He 
afterwards became Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of Maleolm IV- 
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He succeeded Herbert as Bishop of Glasgow in the year 1164. 

At Norham he denied the authority of the Archbishop of York as Legate, 
and appealed to Rome. 

He was consecrated by Pope Alexander III. at Rome. 


KING MALCOLM IV. AND KING WILLIAM. 


A.D. 116. Malcolm the Maiden, who closed his short reign in the year 1165, at 
Jedburgh, at the age of twenty-four, had, following the family tradition, shewn 
himself a benefactor to the Church. Toward the close of his life he confirmed 
a gift which had been made by Philip of Evermele. The grant had been made 
to the Holy Rood of the Castle of the Maidens (Edinburgh Castle), and to the 
Canons serving God there, of a ploughgate of land in Romanno, in the County 
of Peebles, with pasture for a thousand sheep. William the Lion confirmed 
this later. 

King William (1165) likewise ordained that the Two Chief Courts of the 
Justiciar should be held yearly at Edinburgh or at Peebles, This King also 
founded the Abbey of Arbroath in honour of Thomas a Becket, whom he hac 
personally known. To this foundation he was exceptionally lavish in endow- 
ments. In addition to tracts of land, and the teinds of many churches, the 
King added a toft in each of his burghs. ‘Thus Arbroath Abbey came to own 
a dwelling and a piece of land in Peebles, There is an interesting reference to 
this property under the year 1317. 


HAREHOPE,. 


A.D. 1165, Secluded among the grassy slopes of the Meldon hills lies a quaint 
old-world farmtown called Harehope. Chalmers, in Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 943, 
states that “ At Harchope, in the south-west of Eddlestone parish, there was a 
convent of Lazarites, which was founded by David L, who endowed them with 
certain lands and revenues.” Cosmo Innes, as pointed out by Renwick, con- 
siders that the Harchope, where the convent stood, was situated elsewhere. He 
identified the Eddlestone Harhope as belonging to the monks of Melrose in 
the reign of William the Lion. (Orgines Parochiales, vol. 1, 211.) 


A.D, 1170, PENJACOB, OR GILLEMORESTUN, OR EDDLESTONE, 


An early instance of attempted spoliation of the Church occurred about this 
time at Eddlestone. It will be remembered that the estate of Pentejacob, as it 
was called, was part of the Kirk’s patrimony, as determined by the Inquest of 
David. In the year 1170 the Bishop of Glasgow gave a lease of the Church's 
property to Richard de Morville, whose father had been one of the witnesses to 
the Inquest, for fifteen years, at a rent of three hundred merks: and De More- 
ville promised by oath upon the Gospels that he would restore the lands when 
the lease expired. Notwithstanding this solemn undertaking, de Moreville 
granted a feu of the property to Edulf, a Saxon colonist, whose name the 
village and parish now bear. This was in return for the military service of one 
knight; and the Church, of course, was excepted in the original lease by the 
Bishop, who retained it in his own jurisdiction. The Church lands continued 
alienated for some generations, though never lost sight of by the Church, and 
in course of time the descendants of the original lessee restored them to the 
Diocese of Glasgow, represented then by Bishop William, of Bondington, who 
had been Rector of Eddleston, and who is known as one of the carly builders 
of Glasgow Cathedral. An expression in one of the charters, viz. “ Monastery 
and will,” might indicate that an écclesiastical establishment existed; and an- 
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other expression, “the cross which stands on the high road,” shews that a 
roadside Calvary, or maybe, a Celtic Cross, commanded the veneration of 
passers-by, and acted as a boundary of properties. 


PARISHES ; CHURCHES: GLEBES. 


A.D, 1165-1180, About this time also (1165 to 1180), Ralf le Neym granted 
to the Chapel of Broughton half a ploughgate of land, and a toft, and a croft, 
with a reasonable share of pasturage. 

A.D, 1165-1190. Ina grant made by Richard Cumin, between 1165 and 1190, 
of the lands of Slipperfield, in Linton, to the canons of Holyrood, in Edin. 
burgh, another roadside cross is referred to as a boundary. 

In the year 1174, King William the Lion was captured by the English at 
Alnwick. 

Before the end of this century there was a church at Kirkurd, in the County 


of Peebles. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL SCOT. 


Between the two dates, A.D. 1175 to 1180, occurs the suppositious period of the 
birth of Michael Scot. He was born in Upper Tweeddale, thotigh the precise 
spot of his nativity cannot now be ascertained. In the year 1265 one Michael 
Scot and one Richard Rufus colonised waste lands near Peebles. This 
occurred after the time of Michael Scot, the philosopher (now under discussion), 
but is interesting as shewing that a family of this surname, and also possessing 
the same Christian name, was living in Upper Tweeddale, the traditionary 
home of the philosopher and scholar. He may have been educated at the 
famous grammar-school of Roxburgh. His name is also associated with the 
Cathedral school of Durham; and, later, with the University of Oxford, At 
Paris he became acknowledged as the supreme master of Mathematies; and it 
is asserted that he also took the degree of Doctor of Theology there. It is 
probable that he proceeded thence to Bologna. 

All tradition nites in the assurance that Michael Scot’s chief occupation was 
found at the Court of Frederick Il, King of Sicily, and later, Emperor of Ger- 
many. Indeed, it is stated that he was Frederick’s tutor, and resided at 
Palermo, He composed learned treatises in simple language for his royal pupil, 
one upon Astrology being referred to as the second on that subject. At the 
time of his ward’s marriage, he composed a book on Physiognomy, about the 
year 1209: and taking leave of the Sicilian Court shortly thereafter, he arrived 
at Toledo. Here he made a special study of the works of Aristotle, parti- 
cularly those concerning animals. These works had a stimulating effect on the 
mind of Scot’s former master, as, at this time, Frederick made collections of 
wild animals, and practised vivisection on human beings, by way of research. 
Scot continued his studies, and wrote upon Alchemy, Medicine, and Astronomy, 
and translated the writings of Averroes from the Arabic. 

After an absence of more than ten years, Michael Scot left Spain and 
returned to the Court of Frederick, who had now become Emperor of Germany. 
His philosophical and medical studies were here continued; in addition to 
which he had the supervision of his imperial master’s health. Scot was also in 
holy orders, and in the year 1223 a dispensation was granted by the Curia, 
allowing him to hold a plurality of livings. At the same time, representations 
were made by the Pope Honorius III. to the English Primate that Scot might 
obtain ecclesiastical preferment in his country. Scotland had, in the year 1217, 
been laid under the Papal Interdict, hence the relations between Rome and 
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Scotland would not be particularly propitious for preferment im Scot’s native 
land. Soon after this the Pope appointed Scot to the Archbishopric of Cashel, 
to which the Chapter forthwith elected him. But, to the surprise of every one, 
and as shewing his conscientiousness, Scot declined the appointment, as he 
was ignorant of the Irish language. Precisely the same thing had occurred in 
the year 1200 in the case of Michael’s namesake, John Scot, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
This prelate desired the Pope to disjoin Argyll from Dunkeld on account of 
his ignorance of Gaelic. This having been done, the good man died two years 
thereafter, in great peace of conscience, In the case of Michael Scot, renewed 
applications were made to Canterbury, but without success. After this, Scot 
appears to have fallen into melancholia, in which condition he wrote prophecies, 
and also cultivated a kind of second sight. In the year 1230 he visited 
England and Scotland, being paid great honours by the Universities. His 
death probably occurred during this expedition. Many places are aceredited 
with the custody of his body. Sir Walter Scott mentions Melrose; but certain 
it is that some spot within his native Border district 1s his place of sepulture, 


*©T buried him on St Michael's night, 
When the bell tolled one, and the moon was bright ; 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 
When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That his patron’s Cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s grave. 


Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 
As if he had not been dead a day ; 
His hoary beard in silver rolled, 
He seemed some seventy winters old ; 
A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 
With a wrought Spanish baidric bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 
His left hand held his Book of Might, 
A silver cross was in his right, 
The lamp was placed beside his knee ; 
High and majestic was his look, 
At which the fellest fiends had shook, 
And all unruffled was his face, 
They trusted his Soul had gotten grace,” 
(The Lay of the Last Minstrel.) 


A.D, 1786-1195. NINE SILENT YEARS IN THE CHURCH HISTORY OF PEEBLES, 


In the year 1186 the Church of Peebles was reconfirmed to Bishop Jocelin, 
Nothing is now known of the prehistoric Church. It was very probably founded 
originally by Kentigern, the apostle of the district; and as his death occurred 
us far back as the year 603, the Early Church would be succeeded by others, 
bearing the name, possibly, of St Mungo, which has ever continued to be the 
popular name of Kentigern, Certainly, the Parish Church, soon to be founded 
after this time, is declared to have contained in its fabric stones of an earlier 
building. The Inquest of David distinctly stated, in the year 1116, that 
anciently there was a Church in Peebles connected with the See of Kentigern, 
possessing its carucate of land. But from the death of that missionary, down 
to the date of the Dedication of the Parish Church in the year 1195, had 
elapsed six centuries. The smoking flax had not been quenched; and several 
successive structures of the rude architecture of the age would be required for 
the service of Christianity in turn. Possibly, even during long intervals of 
political unrest, there would be no Church of any kind. So that although no 
actual written record of the erection of the Parish Church of Peebles is known 
at present, there can be little doubt inferentially that the Church, whose Dedi- 
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cation is now about to be noted at the close of the nine years of silence, was 
being erected then, and is that Church, whose Tower and fragmentary relics 
occupy the Cemetery of Peebles at the present day. 


CHURCHES IN THE SHIRE, 


A.D. 1189-1190, The parson of the Kirk of Innerleithen was witness to a Char- 
ter between A.D. 1189 and 1196. The Church itself had been bestowed on the 
Abbey of Kelso by Malcolm the Maiden. The privileges of Sanctuary were 
also granted to it and its properties by the same king, as the body of his son 
had rested in it on the first night after his death. This seems to demonstrate 
that Malcolm the Maiden was not that Galahad which the earlier chroniclers 
considered him to be. This building, whose ruins were visible in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, stood in a field on the hillside, a few hundred yards 
north-west of the manse. Its dedication was to Calixtus, a Roman Pope and 
martyr, and was thus analogous to that of Gordian in Manor valley. 

AD. 1175-1199. Peter, the Dean of Stobo, was witness to Charters of the 
Bishops of Glasgow between the years 1175 and 1199. The Church itself, 
which is almost certainly the very structure existing and in use to-day, was 
mother Church to several of the neighbouring parishes. This is one of the 
feapenses mentioned as belonging to the Diocese of Glasgow in the Inquest of 
David. 

Lyne Chapel also appears to have been a prehistoric survival of the dark 
period following the death of Kentigern. This is shewn by the fact that in the 
time of William the Lion, there was some doubt whether the structure belonged 
to the mother Church of Stobo or to the lord of the manor. Had the landlord 
erected the Church, such a question could not have arisen, and ultimately the 
Commission appointed by the Pope determined that Lyne Chapel formed an 
appanage of the Church of Stobo. But Lyne gained its independence before 
the year 1320, as a “ rector” of the Church of Lyne is mentioned in a Charter 
about that time. 


THE PARISH CHURCH, 
AD. 1195. CHURCH OF S. ANDREW DEDICATED; BURNED A.D. 1549; 
CEASED A.D, 1560, 


Nine years have elapsed since the last reference to the local Church. It was 
then called simply The Church of Peebles, The opinion has been hazarded that 
during the six centuries which had elapsed after the passing of Kentigern, in 
the year 603, probably many successive structures had been erected for divine 
service. During the last nine years of this long period, a new church of stone, 
with a massive square tower, was being erected. And now, in the reign of 
William the Lion, the new building was ready for consecration. No detailed 
account exists of this ecclesiastical ceremony ; only a simple entry in the Book 
of Melrose Abbey. The monkish chronicler puts it thus :—* A.D, 1195. The 
Church of S. Andrew, the apostle at Peebles, was dedicated by Jocelin, the 
Bishop of Glasgow, on Sunday, the fourth of the kalends of November” (20th 
October). During the seven succeeding centuries there is no record of any 
further building going on at the Church, with the exception of the addition of 
Geddes’ Aisle in 1427. The conclusion is, therefore, fairly warranted, 
considering also the style of architecture, that the fragmentary relics 
within the churchyard at the head of Peebles Old Town are actually the ruins 
of the Church dedicated seven centuries ago, 
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The twelfth and thirteenth centuries formed the era of church building all 
over Scotland. Abbeys, Monasteries, and Parish Churches were sprmgmg up 
in the land from Kirkwall to Whithorn. Glasgow, Kirkwall, and Lismore sur- 
vive, comparatively entire examples of the Cathedrals; while Dalmeny and 
Leuchars are Parish Churches of this period still actually in use. But the 
land is studded with ruins. Dr Joseph Robertson thus speaks of Glasgow 
Cathedral :—" Bishop Jocelin laid the foundation of the High Church in the 
year 1181, He began at the east, and the work advanced so rapidly that the 
crypt was consecrated in the year 1197 on the octaye of S. Peter and S. Paul. 
Three Bishops took part in the rite, and its anniversary was commemorated by 
the institution of a dedication feast, with a great Fair of eight days’ duration, 
which is still a high holiday with the unsuspecting youths and damsels of the 
Covenanted west: and of old gathered yearly around the Cathedral, for busi- 
ness or devotion, craftsmen from Selkirk, guild-burghers from Dumbarton, Sol- 
way fishers, shepherds from the Forest, Nithsdale yeomen, squires of Carrick, 
Clydesdale knights, the lordly Abbots of Jedburgh and Crosraguel, Highland 
chiefs from the Lennox, Border mosstroopers from the Liddel and the Esk. 
The evanescent throng has long passed away—even the religious purpose of its 
first institution is forgotten, as if it had never been; but Bishop Jocelin’s 
magnificent crypt still remains, the admiration of all eyes, 


“Tectum augustum, ingens, centum sublime columnis.” 


It has, perhaps, no rival, certainly no superior, in the island; and they who 
of late years—since it was cleared of modern deformitics—have wandered in 
the gloom of its central maze of pier and pillar, or have lingered in the twilight 
of its noble arcades on either sic, will confess that the chroniclers of Melrose 
gave the old Abbot of their house no undue praise when they wrote, “ Jocelinus 
episcopus sedem episcopalem dilatavit et Sancti Kentegerm ecclesiam gloriose 
magnificavit.” 

A.D, 1200. THE DIVISE OR MARCHES OF STOBO is an interesting document pre- 
served in the Chartulary of Glasgow. It is thus translated by Professor 
Veitch :—" These are the right marches between Stobo and Hopprewe and Orde, 
From the end of the burn of Polternam, where it falls into the Tweed, up to 
the head of the same burn; and from its head, as the ridge of the hill bears 
through between Glenmanthay and Glenmerlahy, continuously in Whiteshopes 
Fuirless, and thence through the ridge of the hill on to Ordeshope; and from 
Ordeshope through the ridge of the hill on to the head of Poltenstobbeh, and 
from the head of Poltenstobbo through the ridge of the hill on to Glenmubfuir- 
less on to the burn of Glenkeht, and so descending as that burn falls into 
Biggar water.” 

Stobo, Happrew, and (Lady) Urd are easily recognised. Polternam is the 
burn which flows into Tweed at the place called Burnfoot. The names of the 
witnesses and their estates are most interesting—Lord Adam, son of Gilbert; 
Lord Milo Corneht (unknown); Lord Adam, son of Edolf (Laird of Eddle- 
stone); John Ker, the hunter of Soonhope; Gillemihhel, “queschutbrit aput 
tefquer"; Patrick of Hop Kailzie; Mihhyn Brownbeard of The Crook; and 
Mihhyn, the seneschall of Dawic; and Mihhyn, the son of Edred at Stobo; 
Christian, the hermit of Kingledoors; and Cospatrick, the hermit of Kilbtcho; 
Padinus, the son of Kercau at Crook; Gilmour, the son of Kercau at Crook; and 
Gilmour, the hind at Dawic; Christinus has an unrecognisable designation ; 
Gylcolmus, the blacksmith at Peebles; Gylmihhel, the son of Bridoc of Kingle- 
doors; Gylis, the son of Buht at Drumelzier; Gilchrist, the son of Daniel at 
Glenholm; Matthew, Jacob, and John, sons of Cosmungo, priest of Eddlestone; 
Cospatrick, the Rome-farer; Randulf of Megget; Adam de Seles, clergyman ; 
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Gilchrist, son of Hutton at Crook; Gilbert, the parson of Kilbucho; Dudyn of 
Broughton; Patrick, son of Caswal at Stobo; Adam and Cosouold, sons of 
Muryn at Oliver Castle Of these names, Ker the hunter is British; Kercau 
also; Edulf is Saxon; Cosmungo is reminiscent of S. Mungo, to whom Eddle- 
stone, Stobo, and Lyne Churches were dedicated; note also his three sons as 
evidence against the celibacy of the clergy at this period; Peter, the Dean of 
Stobo, also had a son at this time called David; the two hermits at Kingledoors 
and Kilbucho are survivals of the eremitical system of the Culdces. 

At this time the monastic houses possessed slaves—Halden and his brother 
William and all their children and all their descendants were given to Kelso 
Abbey ; Turkil Hog, his sons and daughters, were sold for three marks of silver 
to the Prior and Convent of Coldingham; Bernard Fraser gave to Kelso Abbey, 
along with a carucate of land in West Gordon, Adam, the son of Henry del 
Hoga, with all his dependants and goods. (Veitch.) 

In the year 1200, Richard is named as Dean of Peebles. 


PEEBLES A PREBEND OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 


A.D. 1214. In the year 1214 died William the Lion, brother of Malcolm the 
Maiden, having reigned forty-nine years, the longest in Scottish history. Some- 
time previous to the year 1216, Petbles had been erected into a prebend of 
Glasgow Cathedral; and in this year the right of presenting the prebendary 
was confirmed to the Bishop by Pope Honorius IIL. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


A.D, 1225. As has been previously mentioned, both the British Church of 
Strathclyde, and also the Celtic Church of Alban, were in the habit of holding 
annual General Assemblies. Now, in this year, 1225, the completely constituted 
Church of Scotland, formed by the amalgamation of those two ancient Nat- 
ional Churches, received the sanction and authority of the Pope to hold a 
Provincial General Council. The President bore the title of Conservator; he 
was a Bishop, and had to be elected at each annual meeting of the Council. He 
held office as Chief Official of the Church until his successor was appointed. 
Those General Councils continued to be held down to the Reformation of 1560. 
The election of Conservators continued till the year 1472, when the Bishopric 
of St Andrews was raised to an Archbishopric; and thereafter the Archbishop 
of St Andrews always presided. The last General Council of the Romish 
Church of Scotland met on the tst of March, 1550. The first General Assembly 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland met on the 20th of December, 1560. 

A.D. 1227. In the year 1227 John was Vicar of Peebles. In the same year an 
agreement was concluded between the See of Glasgow and the Abbey of Paisley 
in the Church of Peebles. 


THE CROSS CHURCH FOUNDED, 
A.D. 1261, May g. On this day the Church of the Holy Cross of Peebles was 


founded by King Alexander Ill. It was intended to be the Memorial Church 
of Nicholas the Bishop, whose calcined bones had been recently discovered near 
the spot, enclosed in a cinerary urn, inscribed, The Place of St Nicholas the 
Bishop. A stone cross had likewise been found in the same place, hence the 
name of the new Church, Holyrood. There were thus three places of worship 
within the Burgh—(1) The Parish Church of St Andrew, now sixty-six years 
old; (2) the more ancient Chapel of the Castle of Peebles; and (3) The Cross 
Church, a Friary. (See The Book of the Cross Church of Peebles.) 
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THE COMMON OF WODINSHOPE. 


A.D, 1262. Oct. 7. We may cease for a short space discussing matters ecclesias- 

tical in order to relate an interesting case which belongs to this period involving 
the rights of the Burgesses to their Commons. In fact, the possession of very 
extensive Commons all round the burgh formed not only an invaluable privi- 
lege to the Burgesses of Peebles, but also a perennial source of envy and ltiga- 
tion between the Burgh and its wealthy and powerful neighbours. This is the 
first of a long series of similar cases occurring in the history of the Burgh 
through all the centuries from this time onward, which, notwithstanding the 
vastly diminished size of the Commons, still vex the Burghers, [King Alex- 
ander Il. had granted the Moss of Wodinshope to the Burghers. As the 
name denotes, this beautiful glen had been the scene, in days not so long gone 
by, of heathen rites as part of the worship of the god Woden, whose cult had 
been introduced by the invading Angles. King Alexander III. had confirmed 
the grant. Now, Robert Cruik had deforced the Burgesses of their Moss; and, 
it was alleged, had tilled and unjustly occupied the land and common pasture. 
On October 7, A.D. 1262, the King ordered a Commission to sit and enquire 
regarding the occupation of the Commons, with investigation as to the rights of 
parties. 
; Exactly eight days afterwards, being S. Leonard’s Day, the members form- 
ing the Commission were sworn, and delivered their finding. Their finding 
was:—That the Burgesses of Peebles dug peats in the Moss of Wodinshope; 
that Robert Cruik spoiled, broke, and cut up the peats and prevented them 
from being led; that he seized a horse loaded with heath, and still detains the 
price of the horse, which is four shillings, and the price of the heath, which is a 
penny, because he says that the heath was plucked from his Common; Robert 
Cruik had also built his hall upon the Common, and had ploughed upon the 
Common of Peebles 

The judgment of the Commission appears to have been an impartial one, 
when its composition is considered. The following members were landward 
representatives :—Archibald and Clement of Hopkailzie, Alexander of Wink- 
ston, Roger and Michael of Kidston, Archibald of Hundleshope, Adam of 
Stobo, Richard the farmer, Roger the gardener. There were also Thomas the 
smith, Richard, the son of Goddrad, Gauri Pluchan, William and Walter the 
shepherds, John Modi, Robert Gladhoc, Cokin the smith, and Adam Hacsmall. 
There exist no more records concerning the case, which, it is to be hoped, was 
thus finally decided; although experience of later transactions of a similar 
kind might lead one to infer that the vexed Question dragged on for years, 
forming a steady income to the notaries public of the day. As has been said, 
this case was but the precursor of many more, all on the same lines, down to the 
present day. 


SOCIAL CONDITION. 


A.D. 1263, Scholarship and learning were both growing and coming to fruition 
in this age. Between A.D. 1260 and 1270, Thomas the Rhymer was born at 
Earlston; Michael Scot has been considered as a son of Tweeddale; there were 
also John Holybush, the mathematician; Adam Scot, the theologian; and John 
Duns Scotus, a Franciscan friar and philosopher. Scotland was more pros- 
perous than she was to be again for many long centuries. Her name was high 
among the nations, higher still after the defeat of the Norsemen in the second 
year following the foundation of the Cross Kirk. Commerce freely flowed in 
safe channels; and a considerable degree of comfort and good living and 
society existed in the Royal Burghs, many of which possessed ever-recurting 
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marks of royal favour in the form of grants and confirmations of privileges. 
Trades, arts, and manufactures were being cultivated and developed; but 
likewise hedged around by close restrictions. The privileges pertaming to 
Burgesses and Freemen were jealously guarded and maintained, Justice was 
administered locally in the courts of the Burghs and also by the Circuit 
judges. There was always direct recourse and appeal to the king himself. But 
almost all those privileges were to come to an end with the life of the king, 

An idea may be given here of the salaries of the parish priests of the time. 
‘The Vicar of Worgs, in Galloway, had ten merks of silver, six acres arable, and 
one acre meadow land: this was confirmed about the year 1253. The Vicar of 
Kilrenny had ten merks annually, about the year 1268. The Vicar of Saltoun, 
at the same time, had also ten merks. The Vicar of Childer Kirk had £10. 
The Vicar of Gullane had twelve merks. A merk was about the price of a 
chalder. In the matter of chalders, there is the entry referred to formerly im 
the Exchequer Rolls occurring in the accounts of Simon Fraser, Sherif of 
Traquair: —To Michael Scot and Richard Rufus, who took the waste land, 
thirty-three shillings and eightpence had been paid as steelbow, to wit, to each 
of them balf a chalder of barley, a chalder of fodder, a horse; or six shillings 
and eightpence; and the stock so provided or paid for was always to remain 
on the land. (1265.) 


MASTER REGINALD, ARCHDEACON OF GLASGOW, RECTOR OF PEEBLES AND MANOR. 


A.D, 1266-7. Bishop William having assigned the Church of Peebles to be 
the benefice of the Archdeacon of Glasgow, reserved the collation (presenta- 
tion) of the vicarage to himself and his successors, bestowing it for that time 
upon Richard, late vicar of Linton Rothric; but excepting from the grant the 
Chapel of Manor, which, with consent of the vicar, he gave to Master Reginald, 
the Archdeacon of Glasgow, and his successors. The Archdeacon was required 
to pay fourteen merks to his stallar, or choral vicar, in the Cathedral. This 
was the Archdeacon’s stibstitute in Glasgow Cathedral during his absence at 
Peebles or Manor. Sir Richard was vicar of Peebles in this year; and Sir 
William a few years later. The parson of Peebles continued to be Archdeacon 
of Glasgow during the entire period of the Romish supremacy of the Church, 
and even after the Reformation of the Church in 1560. 

The neighbouring parish of Manor was conjoined with Peebles for even a 
longer period. On a Communion Chalice of the year 1684 occurs the phrase, 
“John Hay, Rector of Peebles and Manor.” In this connection it is worthy of 
note that when King David, in the year 1126, granted a Charter at Peebles, 
Ascelinus, the Archdeacen, was one of the witnesses. For anything that is 
known to the contrary, the Church may have been the Archdeacon’s prebend 
from the institution of the office till its termination. 


GLENHOLM CHURCH, 


A.D. 1272. As mentioned by Bede, Cuthbert, the active Borderer, who died in 
A.D. 687, had been in the habit of traversing mountainous and remote tracts on 
foot and on horseback evangelising the rustic population, not only by his preach- 
ing, but by the example of his virtue. Those missionary journeys extended to the 
upper districts of Tweeddale; and the Chapels or Churches of Drumelzier, 
Kingledoors, and Glenholm had, in after days, been associated with his 
memory. It was now (August 5, 1272) proposed to transfer the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Glenholm Chapel toa Monastery as far distant as that of S. Michael 
of Scone, near Perth. The Bull of Pope Gregory X., in which the proposal is 
made, mentions that John Fraser of Glenholm, clerk, had either taken the imitia- 
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tive or sanctioned the transfer. These things were done at Orvieto, in Italy, at 
which place John Fraser and other ecclesiastics were waiting on the Holy Father, 
‘The intended alienation does not appear to have been finally consummated ; 
and 1 A.D. 1493 a dispute having occurred between two claimants to the bene- 
Eee, the king decided in favour of Sir Alexander Simson against Master 
Thomas Lowis. At the Protestant Reformation the value of the rectory was 
£73 Os 8d. 

AD. 1274. On July 11, 1274, was born Robert Bruce, afterwards King 
Robert I. 


ARCHDEACON WILLIAM LINDESAY, 


A.D. 1275. There are many evidences that the doctrines and faith of Christian- 
ity were undergoing extensive propagation in Cumbria, and that Churches had 
been by this time planted in districts remote from Peebles. In the year 1275 
occurs the earliest mention of a Church at Skirling. A complaint had been made 
by the Dean and Chapter of Glasgow against Master William Lindesay, the 
Archdeacon, and Master William Salsar, the official of Glasgow, for infringing 
the rules of the Cathedral Church of Kentigern; and the Bishop of Dunblane, 
whom Pope Gregory had appointed judge, ordered the rural Dean of Peebles 
and Lanark to summon Lindesay and Salsar to appear before him. Dean 
Yvan accordingly repaired to Eddlestone, where an archdiaconal chapter of 
the clergy was being held, and made the requisite citation on July 23; and on 
the following day he caused Lindesay to be cited a second time at “his own 
Church of Skirling.” Jt is uncertain whether Skirlmg was Lindesay’s own 
Church, or merely that he happened to have his abode there at the time. The 
decision in the case is not recorded. 


BAIAMUND’S ROLL. 


A.D. 1275. Notes upon the Roll of Baiamund, from Renwick’s Historical 
Nates ou Peeblesshire Localities :-— 

Baiamund de Vicci was sent from Rome to this country in the year 1275 to 
collect the tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices towards the expenses of what 
proved to be the last of the Crusades. Similar levies had been made for pre- 
vious expeditions, the amount being proportioned on the basis of an ancient 
valuation, which, on this occasion, the clergy desired to be adhered to. 
Baiamund’s instructions, however, were to collect the tenth of the Church rents 
and incomes according to the true value, and a new roll was made up accord- 
ingly. 

The ancient taxation roll for the eastern side of Scotland has been preserved 
piecemeal in various registers, but for other parts of the country the valuation 
made in the year 1275 1s the oldest yet discovered, and even of it there are no 
early copies in a complete form. The transcripts which now exist are somewhat 
spoiled by the mistakes of copyists, and interpolations have also been made, 
leading Mr Innes to the opinion that in the shape it now bears Baiamund’s Roll 
can be evidence for nothing earlier than the retgn of James V. 

In the copy roll, printed in the Glasgow register, the following taxations 
appear : —Rectory of Edilstoun, £13 6s 8d; Rectory of Stobo, £26' 135 4d; 
Vicarage of Peblis, 42, 13s 4d; Vicarage of Innerleithain, £6 13s Ad; Rectory 
and Vicarage of Kylbocho, £8; Rectory and Vicarage of Scraline (Skirling), 
46 138 4d; Rectory of Kirkboyde (supposed to be Kirkurd), £5 6s 8d; Vicarage 
thereof, £2 13s 4d; Vicarage of Lyntoun, £2 135 4d; Rectory of Newlands, 
4£16;. Rectory of Lyne, £4; Vicarage of Stnbo, £6 13s 4d; Rectory of Glen- 
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quhom, £4; Rectory of the Forest, 413 6s 8d. These sums represent tenths, 
and accordingly the annual incomes would be ten times as much. 

In this Roll of Baiamund, the Archdeaconry of Glasgow, which was held 
along with the Parsonage of Peebles, is taxed at 4266 135 4d; in the Taxatio 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae at 482 13s 4d; and in the Libellus Taxationum Regni 
Scotiae at £266 135 4d. It was let at the Reformation of 1560 at 360 merks. 
In Baiamund’s Roll the Vicarage of Peebles is taxed at 426 135. 4d; in the 
Taxatio Ecclesiae Scoticanae at £16 10s-3d; and in Libellus Taxationum Regni 
Scotiae at £10. It was let in the year 1561 to the parishioners at 42 merks, 
but had formerly yielded 460. The Vicarage glebe is said to have measured 
eighty acres. 


POLITICS, 


A.D. 1278. In the year 1278 Robert Bruce, the competitor with Baliol in the 
future, performed homage to Edward |, King of England, on behalf of King 
Alexander IIL, on account of the estates which the Scottish monarch held in 
England. This in no way, of course, affected the independence of the kingdom. 

A.D. 1286, On 16th of March, 1286, occurred one of the greatest calamities 
which have befallen Scotland; for on that day the king fell over the cliff at 
Kinghorn and was killed. His son, Alexander, had died in the year 1263, the 
year of the victory of Largs; and his daughter, Margaret, wife of Eric, King of 
Norway, in the year 1282. By the king’s death, Margaret, the Maid of Nor- 
Way, Was now Queen of Scotland, at the age of four, in succession to her 
grandfather. 

King Edward of England concluded a treaty with the Estates of Scotland 
that a marriage should be arranged between Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
young Scottish Queen; and had this desirable union been consummated the 
consolidation of the two kingdoms would have been anticipated by three 
centuries, and great loss of hfe and of wealth and progress been averted. 
Ambassadors went to Orkney to bring the young Queen home, but on the 
voyage back the Royal child died at Orkney (A.D. 1290); and with her came to 
an end the line of Alexander IIT. Scotland was now without a monarch, and 
no fewer than twelve claimants came forward for the vacant throne. At Ber- 
wick, in the year 1292, Edward, whom, in the*previous year, the Barons had 
acknowledged as arbitrator, decided in favour of John Baliol, as against Robert 
Bruce the elder. Ball was soon provoked into withdrawing his allegiance, 
Edward invaded Scotland, took Berwick, defeated the Scots at Dunbar, and 
took the Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, probably 
Peebles also. (A.D. 1296.) 


THE RAGMAN ROLLS. 


A.D, 1296, Edward was now master of the south of Scotland, and the direct 
result of his conquest was that the inhabitants of both the town and county 
were compelled to perform homage to the invader. This they did, partly at 
Berwick and partly at the Castle of Peebles, where Edward stayed more than 
once. The documents relating to the Scottish homage are still in existence, 
and bear the uncouth name of The Ragman Rolls, because they consist of 
thirty-five pieces of parchment sewed together, forming four roll§ in a some- 
what ragged condition now from age and use. The name of Simon Fraser, 
lord of Neidpath and Oliver, and sheriff of Peebles, appears in the roll of the 
year 1291; and in that of the year 1296 appear many of the names of the 
inhabitants of the town and county. Among the ecclesiastics are—John, vicar 
of the Church of Peebles; Michael of Dundee, parson of the Church of Stobo; 
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Friar Thomas, master (or minister) of the House of the Holy Cross of Peebles; 
and Master Richard de Boulden, parson of the Church of Eddlestone. Those 
clergymen swore fealty at Berwick on August 28, A.D. 1206, 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 


A.D, 1297. Inthe next year (1297), Edward caused to be sent to London all the 
documents which might have the effect of keeping alive the feeling of Scottish 
independence, also the ancient stone Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny. Kenneth 
Macalpine had sat on this Stone at his coronation, when, in the year 843, he 
united all the lands north of Forth and Clyde under his rule. The Stone had 
been carried from Ireland to Iona, and thence to Scone; it now reposes. under 
the wooden seat of the Coronation Chair in the Abbey Church of Westminster, 

This year was destined to be a momentous one. Sir William Wallace, then 
about twenty-eight years of age, appeared, and captured from the English the 
Castle of Sanquhar. All over the north of Scotland also, as far as Cromarty, 
swept the patriot host, driving the invaders before them, until the Castle of 
Dundee alone held out for Edward, north of the Tay. This Wallace pro- 
ceeded to besiege, but left it in order to meet at Stirling an army which Edward 
had sent north from England to put down the Scots. Then occurred the fam- 
ous Battle of Stirling Bridge (1297), in which the English were completely 
routed. The capitulation of almost all the English garrisons followed as a 
matter of course; and Scotland was again free. Not only so, but Wallace with 
his army was able to initiate reprisals, and ravaged, in turn, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Yorkshire. On his victorious return he was created Guardian 
of Scotland at the little Church of St Mary of the Lowes. In the year 1298 
Edward hastened from Flanders and invaded Scotland with an army of 
eighty thousand men. Largely owing to the jealous defections of the Scottish 
noblemen, Wallace was defeated at the Battle of Falkirk (1268). Thereupon 
he resigned the office of Guardian of Scotland, and for a few years longer held 
out, a homeless wanderer among the mountains and fastnesses of Scotland. 

In the year 1299 the Scots made a raid upon Selkirk Forest then in the 
keeping of the Sheriff, Simon Fraser, acting for King Edward. They were 
commanded by de Lamberton, Bishop of Saint Andrews, who is fowund at 


Stobo with 100 barbed horse and 1500 foot and bowmen extra, in order to 
raid the English marches. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


A.D. 1298. In the year 1298 King Edward bestowed various Scottish benefices 
on English clergymen—one of these being John de Winton, clerk, to Stobo. 

A.D. 1300. Inthe year 1300 there were at Hopkailzie three acres of land yield- 
ing three shillings a year to the Abbey of Kelso. This may have been part of 
the lands of the Chapel which had come under Kelso Abbey at the time that 
Innerleithen Church also was granted to its monks. In the year 1567 the 
teinds of Hopkailzie produced 410 in silver, as was entered in the books of the 
Abbey. Its Church was dedicated to Our Lady, and Our Lady’s Well may 
still be seen at the site. 


THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION. 


A.D, 1300. The fourteenth century in Peebles opens with evidences of the Eng- 
lish Occupation. The events have been well traced by Renwick. Sir Simon Fraser 
had again thrown in his lot with the Scots, which circumstance necessitated the 
appointment of a Sheriff in his place, and Sir William Durham obtained the 
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post. The earliest notice of Durham at Peebles occurs on September 21, A.D 
1301, prior to his appointment as Sheriff, when he reported that a spy had 
come to him at Peebles from Nithsdale with particulars of the Scottish army. 
In the previous August an English force of 6800 inen, under King Edward in 
person, bad passed through Pecbles on their way from Berwick to the west. On 
the eighth of the month they were reviewed, and received their pay at Peebles. 
And the King gave 7s to Aés Chapel at Peebles. On the 8th October following 
(1301) is found an entry of the wage of Sir William de Durham with six men- 
at-arms at Peebles for the custody of the Sheriffdom of Peebles, at 7s per day. 
In memoranda as to Peebles, Selkirk Forest, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh Castles, 
these entries occur; —"A.D. 1302, August, Sir William de Dureme’ to remaine 
Sheriff at Peebles with ten men-at-arms; his own pay two shillings daily, and 
the others twelve pence.” “To Sir William de Dureme, knight, whose horses 
and armour were carried off at Werk by Sir Simon Fraser at the time when he 
joined the Scots against the King, to buy a charger for himself, by the King’s 
gift and his own hands, twenty merks.” In a File of Indentures’ for keeping 
Castles in Scotland there is one bearing that on September 1, A.D. 1302, Sir 
William de Dureame agreed to remain Sheriff at Peebles with four men-at-arins 
till Christmas; and in a list of officers and garrisons in Scottish Castles, dated 
20th September, this entry occurs :—" Peebles, Sir William de Durham, Sheriff 
of Peebles, has for its keeping four men-at-arms.” In 1303-4, on the 4th Jan- 
vary, William de Durem holds the lands of Hundleshope by grant of the king, 
and from the following document it will be seen that he had also acquired 
properties in the burgh. 

AD. 1301. Itis to the effect that William of Durem, knight, conveyed to the 
‘Abbot and Convent of Melrose, all lands and burgages which he held in the 
burgh of Peebles. The boundaries of the property appear to identify it as the 
piece of land situated on the north side of the highway in the Old Town, 
between 5, Andrew's Kirk and the Leidgate. Its price was fourteen merks. 
The property was retained by the monks until the year 1492, when they feued 
it to Archibald Dickson, a chaplain, The terns then were the payment of 
eight shillings per annum. 

It was in the year 1302 that Sir Simon Fraser joined the Scottish party; 
and on February 24, 1303, he defeated the English at the Battle of Roslin Moor. 

A.D. 1302-4. Among the accounts of the revenues from forfeited lands south 
of the Forth, dated A.D. 1303-4, 410 is entered as having accrued from the farm 
of the mills of Stobo and Dreva, which belonged to the rebel Bishop of 
Glasgow; and 46s 8d from the farm of the said Bishop’s mill of Stobo. 

Between A.D. 1302-4 occurs an interesting entry relating to Skirling; for at 
that period Edward derived twenty shillings from the land of the rebel Rector 
of Skirling, a loyal Scot surely. 

A.D. 1303-4. In Stobo parish did Sir William Wallace find a refuge: for in 
King Edward’s accounts for the year 1303-4 is found the payment of forty 
shillings to the messenger who brought to Edward news of the defeat inflicted 
by Sir William de Latimer, Sir John of Segrave, and Robert of Clifford ipon 
Sir William Wallace and Sir Simon Fraser at Tapprew, 

A.D. 1304. In the following year Edward was returning from his subjugating 
raid. He was at Holyrood on August 16; at Pentland on the i7th; at Eddle- 
stone on the 19th; from which place he dispatched to his Chancellor a missive 
still preserved in the State Paper Office in London. Marching by Peebles, 
Traqaair, and Selkirk, he is traced at Jedburgh on the 20th or 2ist, The 
revenues of the country were at this time collected on behalf of Edward; and 
for 1302-4 ten merks are credited from the farm of the Bishop of Glasgow's 
mill of Eddlestone. 
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A.D. 1305. In the year 1305, August 23, Sir William Wallace suffered death in 
London; and on September 6 of the following year Sir Simon Fraser, erst- 
while Sheriff of Peebles, suffered a similar fate. 


THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK IN SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


A.D. 1305. Edward I, King of England, enjoined the Service Book, composed 
after the Use of Sarum, to be used in the Scottish Churches. (Calderwood. I. 
15.) 
A.D. 1308. In the year 1308 there was captured at Hall Lyne, near Peebles, 
Thomas Randolph, nephew of Robert Bruce, who belonged at that time to the 
English party. Sir James Douglas effected the capture; and Randolph was 
kept a prisoner by his uncle until he acknowledged him as King of Scotland 
Ever after they were deyoted friends. (See The Brus, Ixxiv. 15.) 

“ A nicht as he travaland was 
And thocht for till haf tane restyn 
In ane hous on the watir of Lyne ; 
And, as he come we his menhye 
Nerhand the hous, sa lisnit he 
And herd thar sawis ilke dele 
And by that he persaivit wele 
That tha war Strange men that 
That nicht tharin herbryit war. 
For of Bonkill the lord that was 
Alexander Stewart hat he, 
And othir twa of great bounte, 
Thomas Randol of gret renoun, 
And Adam alsua of Gordoun.” 


A.D, 1314. In the year 1314 was fought the Battle of Bannockburn between 
Robert Bruce and the army of Edward II. 


THE HOSTILAGE OF ARBROATH ABBEY, A.D. 1317. 


A.D, 1317. Several of the properties in Peebles belonging to outside Monas- 
teries came in time to be sold or feued on condition that the holder provided a 
hostilage or lodging for the use of the Convent when called upon.. The Peebles 
property, belonging to Arbroath Abbey, was granted in this year to Wilham 
Maceon, a burgess of the town, for the annual payment of two shillings in 
silver, Maceon was likewise to find an honest lodging for the Abbot and his 
retinue whenever he or his representatives should visit the town; also a dining- 
hall with a table, trestles, and other furniture; a spence with a buttery ; sleeping 
chambers; a kitchen, and stable for their horses. He was to provide fuel for 
hall, chamber, and kitchen ; white candles of Paris, straw or rushes, and salt for 
the table. The runners and messengers of the Abbot were to have lodging, 
but not board. 

Such was the hostilage of Arbroath Abbey in Peebles. There seems to be 
considerable probability that the site of this ancient inn may have been that 
occupied in the present day by the Cleikum Inn in the Northgait. A similar 
lodging, belonging to the Abbey of Melrose, occupied the west corner of the 
Old Town and the Leidgate, now Young Street. Scattered also throughout 
the town and parish were various other properties belonging to outside Monas- 
teries and Churches. 


THE CASTLE OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1327. In the year 1327 there ceased to be mentioned the grant of ten 
shillings annually to the Chapel of the Castle of Peebles. It may then have 
been transferred to the Cross Church. From a succeeding entry it may be 
inferred that the Castle itself may at this time have been dismantled, 
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A.D. 1328. Inthe year 1328 was signed the Treaty of Northampton, whereby 
all claim was given up by England of its supposed rights in the kingdom of 
Scotland ; and in the year following occurred the death of Robert Bruce (1329). 
He had seen the consummation of his life work. In this latter year the Vicar of 
Peebles had a grant of forty shillings from the King’s Chamberlain in recom- 
pense for the damage which he had suffered from the last army. 

A.D, 1334. In 1334, on the 12th of June, the year after his defeat at Haildon 
Hill, Edward Baliol granted to Edward IIL. in pledge, “ Villam at Comitatum 
de Pebles.” The omission of “ castrum ” here, while it occurs in the particulars of 
the grant of other places named—Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, 
Dumfries—might imply that at this date the Castle of Peebles had been 
demolished, or at least dismantled, either by King Edward or by Bruce in pur- 
suance of his policy of leaving no-strongholds likely to be of service to the 
invaders. 

A.D. 1334. On the 29th December of this year, Edward Baliol, under orders 
from the English King, was at Peebles; and the town and district, having been 
deserted by the Earl of Moray and others, were laid waste and ravaged by the 
English as far as Carlisle. 

A.D. 1362. March 8. FOUNDING OF S. MARY’s CHAPEL. It has heen stated 
that before this time the Chapel of the Castle of Peebles, which David I. had 
established, had probably now ceased to exist. Still there were two ecclesias- 
tical fabrics in the town, each with its staff of clergy—(1) S. Andrew’s, the 
Parish Church; and (2) the Cross Church, which does not seem to have 
possessed a Monastery yet, though it was an institution of preaching and itin- 
erant friars. Once more was the burgh to benefit under Royal patronage, and 
an addition was about to be made to the places of worship in the burgh. Letters 
by King David LI. were sent charging the community of Peebles to assign a 
stance in the Common Muir to build a Chapel. This was exactly a century 
after the founding of the Cross Kirk by King Alexander III, and a hundred 
and sixty-seven years from the dedication of the Church of S. Andrew. The 
new foundation was to be dedicated by the name of the Virgin Mary, and was 
to occupy what in later years was to be the west end of the High Street, but 
was at that time the Common Muir. . 

At this very time Dayid II. was intriguing to make Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
his heir, who was third son of Edward IIL, King of England. 

A.D, 1365-6. In 1365-6 oblations and offerings to the “ Church” were granted 
by John, Vicar of Peebles, to the Chapel of S. Marie of Peebles, near the Castle. 
Two silver shillings were to be paid yearly to the Church for the oblations. 
In this manner did the new foundation receive encouragement. There were 
now three Churches in Peebles. 

A.D. 1367. Another grant was made to the Chapel of the Virgin in this year, 
When King David assigned the Mill of Innerleithen to it. This is inserted 
merely as a contemporary reference, and will be treated more fully when the 
Chapel itself comes to be discussed. In the midst of his schemes to keep 
Robert the Steward from the Scottish throne, in favour of the English Duke of 
Clarence, King David II. died in Edinburgh Castle; and Robert Il. became 
king. This was in the year 1370. 

_Ecclesiastically, information regarding this period is extremely scant. In- 
cidentally one finds that the great cast window of the Cathedral of Dunkeld 
was filled in with stained glass by John of Peebles, who ruled the See from 
A.D. 1377 to 1396. This ecclesiastic, of course, must not be confounded with 
John, Vicar of Peebles, a century before. 

Such is a brief outline of the political history of the period, In literature, 
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John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, had written a poem called The Brus, 
forty-six years after the death of Robert Bruce; that is in the year 1375. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DE PEBLYS. 


A.D. 1377. In the year 1374 he was Archdeacon of St Andrews, M.A., Doctor 
of Canon Law, papal nuncio, and collector of papal dues in Scotland, Sodor, 
and Orkney. He had canonries and prebends in Glasgow and Aberdeen and the 
Church of Douglas in the former Diocese. He had been Official of Glasgow for 
at least three years in April, 1363, and Treasurer of Glasgow in 1305. He 
was created Chancellor of Scotland A.D. 1377. Appointed perhaps in 1377, 0f 
certainly early in 1378. There are lacunae at this time in the papal records, 
We have, however, evidence that his appointment was certainly before the 
death of Gregory XL (who died 27 March, 1378). On 26 October, 1378, 
Clement VII. (Anti-pope) makes provision to Adam de Tiningham, Dean of 
Aberdeen, of a canonry and prebend in Glasgow void by reason of Gregory XI. 
having promoted John de Peblis, papal collector in Scotland, to the See of 
Dunkeld. He was not consecrated at once, for we find him as elect of Dunkeld, 
17 April, 1379. He was still elect of Dunkeld when he gets a safe-conduct to 
England, 10 May, 1379. Indeed, as late as 11 March, 1353, he subscribed a 
letter to the Chancellor of England (Richard Scrupe) only as “ Johannes de 
Peblys, confirmatus Ecclesie Dunkeldensis, Cancellarius Scocie.” This shows 
that we cannot accept his appearance as “ Bishop of Dunkeld” on 11 August, 
1379, as a proof of consecration. Scotland at this time adhered to the Anti- 
popes; and it appears that John was, before 30 October, 1379, deprived by the 
Pope, whom he did not recognise and whose acts were ineffective in Scotland 
We find “ John our Chancellor, Bishop of Dunkeld,” on 14 February and 18 
March, 1380. 


BORDER WARFARE. 


Ab. 1384. In 1384 John of Gaunt invaded the southern counties of Scotland 
as far as the Forth. And in the following year, the Scottish barons, assisted by 
a large body of French troops, marched mto England and gathered great 
spoil, 


JOHN OF FOREDOUN, 


A.D. 1384-7. Between A.D, 1384 and 1387 John of Foredoun compiled his 
C hronica Genlis Scotorum down to the death of David L. in the year 1153. He 
left notes bringing down the history to the year 1387 in the hands of Walter 
Bower, Abbot of Inchcolm. In the work called Scotichronicon, the first five 
books are by Foredoun; and Gesta Annalia are the notes which he left to Bower. 

A.D. 1388. In the year 1388 was fought the Battle of Otterbourne, when the 
dead Douglas won the field, and Perey and his pennon were taken captive to 
Scotland. The pennon rests in Cavers House to this day. 

A.D. 1390. In the year 1390 died King Robert I1., and was succeeded by 
Robert III. Eight years afterwards, the eldest son of the king was appointed 
Regent, under the title of Duke of Rothesay, while his uncle was created Duke 
of Albany, the two first Scottish Dukes. 


THE HOSPITAL AND CHAPEL OF Ss. LEONARD AND LAWRENCE. 


A.D. 1395. In the year 1395 occurs the earliest reference to a new ecclesiastical 
establishment in Peebles. It is styled The Hospital of S. Lawrence. Thirty 
years thereafter it appears as S Leonard’s, The situation of the new institu- 
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tion was in the landward part of the parish, below Eshiels, and under the 
shelter of Horsburgh Castle. This was now the fourth ecclesiastical establish- 
ment existing simultaneously in the parish of Peebles. It was of the nature of 
a wayside almshouse and chapel. 

Thus closes in the fourteenth century. Meagre indeed is the contem- 
porary documentary history of Peebles for the period. ‘This is accounted for 
by the disturbed state of the Borders at the time. The early years of the 
century were ushered in amid the War of Scottish Independence, when there 
was no king; its closing years saw the kingdom in the hands of a regency, and 
the King, Robert IIT. a ruler of feeble will. Border wars filled up all the mter- 
vening years. Peebles, although farther wp Tweed than most of the Border 
towns, must have suffered severely and frequently; hence the absence or destruc- 
tion of public documents. But the Church of Scotland had steadily gained 
ground; and the end of the century saw Peebles possessed of the Parish Church 
of S. Andrew, the Cross Kirk, the Chapel of S. Mary, and the Hospital of S. 
Lawrence and S, I:eonard. 


BISHOP DOWDEN ON THE REVENUES OF THE CHURCH. 


A.D. 1225-1399. During the Middle Ages the doctrine of the divine right of 
tithes was gencrally admitted. The tithe or teind was the tenth part of profits, 
or of what was lawfully acquired during the year, either from the fruits of the 
earth and the produce of animals, or from the outcome of labour, skill, industry, 
and commerce. But though it was left to an after age to dispute the doctrine 
-of the obligation to pay tithes, in actual practice there was a constant struggle 
going on between the people and the ecclesiastics, who demanded them as of 
right. The “ages of faith,” as the medieval period has been styled, present a 
picture again and again repeated of the attempts of the faithful to evade or 
defy the requisition of teinds. Ecclesiastical legislation, backed by bulls from 
Rome, put all the terrors of spiritual censures (culminating in excommunica- 
tion) in operation to induce men to pay their tithes. Four times a year in every 
Parish Church in Scotland the general excommunication pronounced against 
sinners was read aloud, with all the impressive and awe-inspiring ceremonial of 
tolling bells and candles extinguished and thrown upon the ground. For a 
long period of Scottish history it was scarcely less important for practical 
purposes that the great nobles should give effect to the Church's claims, As 
compared with later times, the authority of the Crown was relatively weak in 
many parts of the country. Thus in the year 1225 the Earl of Carrick solemnly 
promises, in the presence of the Bishop of Glasgow, that not only will he himself 
pay his teinds in full, but also that he will compel all his tenants and vassals 
to do likewise, under the threat of confiscation of all their goods if they fail to 
pay in full. In the following year the Earl of Lennox undertakes in the same 
way to give his support to Holy Church. But in spite of spiritual denuncia- 
tions and temporal penalties the collection and disposal of teinds was a con- 
stant difficulty to the clergy. Teinds extended not only to farm produce of 
the larger kind, but even the small garden herbs had all to render their quota, 
In the year 1399 there was a dispute whether it was to the Bishop of Moray 
or to the Vicar of Elgin the tithe of the leeks and kails growing in the kitchen 
gardens of the town of Elgin properly belonged. Even the produce of the 
chase and the birds killed in the sport of hawking were all carefully tithed, 
Tt is not easy to understand the principle on which peats were tithed, but asa 
matter of fact, tithe had to be paid upon them, as well as on the toppings and 
loppings of trees and underwood. The tithe of hay was a frequent cause of 
dispute. Jt was contended, and certainly in some cases with justice, that lands 
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had been given to the Parish Church expressly with a view that hay in the rest 
of the parish should be exempt. The tithe of mills, 1f it meant no more than 
the tithe of multure dues, 1s intelligible, as a tithe on the profits of industry. 
But the opposition it called out from the people suggests that it was not the 
owner of the mill who paid the tithe, but that it was exacted from those who 
were thirled to the mill, or had corn ground there. ‘The teind of the profits of 
industry and the practice of the mechanical arts was, according to a Scottish 
statute, to be ascertained by putting the teind payer on his oath. A special 
provision was made for the case of poor labourers, who worked for hire at wages 
of half a merk, or less. It may stagger those who do not take into account the 
buying power of money in the thirteenth century to know that labourers were 
to be had at six-and-erghtpence a year. But it is difficult to place any other 
construction on the words. The statute imposed on such that they should pay 
three “ ablations.” While there could be no dispute as to what Parish Church 
should receive the tithe of corn, hay, and other crops, it was different in respect 
to cattle, sheep, swine, and horses, which might be moved from one parish to 
another for the sake of pasture. The teind of fishing at sea. This tithe was, as 
a rule, to be paid not to the Church where the fish was landed, but to the Church 
of the parish where the fishermen had their homes. But there were exceptions 
to this general rule. It is interesting to find on examination of contemporary 
statutes in England that there the prices in the thirteenth century were exactly 
the same as in Scotland. A calf in Scotland was apparently valued at ten- 
pence. As is well known, the date of regiam majestalem is uncertain, but if we 
are entitled to use it in illustration of the subject, it appears that a full-grown 
sheep was valued at sixteenpence. The impossibility of the parish priest de- 
voting his time to watching the number of eggs layed by the barn-door fowls 
throughout his parish induced the Church to make an estimate of how many 
eggs a hen might be reasonably expected to lay in the course of the year. This 
number was calculated to be twenty. In_other words, for each hen the farmer 
had to pay the priest two eggs a year. Nothing is said in the Scottish statutes 
as to how the teind of milk was to be collected, but here English statutes come 
to our help; and from them we learn that the plan adopted was to require the 
whole of the milk to be sent to the clergyman every tenth day. It should be 
added that no. fixed sum was assigned to the teind of foals. The teind in this 
case was to be a tenth of the price current at the time. The collecting of teinds 
was frequently a very troublesome and vexatious piece of business. The Scot- 
tish statutes declare that “ the reasonable and ancient custom” was that the 
sheaves should all be brought to the barn and there tithed. But it sometimes 
happened that “sons of perdition,” as the ecclesiastics styled them, either left 
their teind-sheaves on the ground; or, worse still, scattered them through the 
fields to be collected, as best they could, by the clergyman. But when the tithe 
was collected the troubles of the clergyman were not over. We come across 
frequent references to difficulties being placed in the way of the priest disposing 
of his tithes. We have reference to certain feudal superiors forbidding their 
vassals to buy any of the priest's tithes. In remote places, where facilities of 
carriage to a good market were few or none, it was in the power of a great 
landlord to impoverish or ruin the clergyman by instituting a boycot of the 
sale of his tithes. The Church resorted to its usual weapon of excommunicating 
all such offenders. What were known as “second teinds” were voluntary gifts 
to the Church made by some of the Scottish Kings, whose action was imitated 
hy some of the Barons, both greater and less, of the tenth penny from rents and 
from the profits and issues of the Courts of Law. The escheats in the King’s 
Courts must often have amounted to yery considerable sums. The destina- 
tion of such gifts was at the discretion of the donors. Sometimes they were 
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made over to a Cathedral Church or the Bishop, as when David made over to 
Aberdeen a tithe of his rents in Aberdeen, and of his rents in the thanages in 
the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. The piety of the early Kings also 
prompted the gift to religious purposes of the teind of the custom or tribute 
known as the Sing’s “ Can,” a word which survives in the terms “ kain-fowls,” 
“kkain-cheese,” &c. Thus custom, known as can, was payable on all ships arriv- 
ing at Perth and at Aberdeen, 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Border warfare with England filled up the next two years (1398-1400). The 
Duke of Rothesay was imprisoned in Falkland Palace, where he was starved 
to death in the year 1401. The second son, Prince James, was captured at sea by 
an English vessel and imprisoned at Windsor in the year 1405; and one year 
later King Robert IIL. died. The Duke of Albany became Regent, while the 
lawful king was in exile. 


KING JAMES 1. 


This was he who afterwards ruled Scotland as King James 1 During his 
captivity at Windsor he wrote Te King’s Quhair. During the same prolonged 
period he very probably also wrote the shorter poem, Peebles to the Play. His 
information concerning the events and humours of the ancient Beltane Fair of 
Peebles, which he commemorated in his poem, would be derived from the recol- 
lection of the scenes which he had witnessed as a lad while residing at the 
Hospice of St Leonard, two miles east of Peebles. Of this ecclesiastical estab- 
Jishment, King James, at a later date, appointed his Confessor, Master David 
Rait, to be minister. This clergyman is supposed to have been the author of 
Rail's Raving, a moral and didactic poem, which has been rendered into modern 
Scots by the present writer, 


THE RATHEN MANUAL, 


A.D. 1400. Regarding the ancient Service Books of the pre-Reformation Church 
of Scotland, an interesting discovery has been made of one of those obsolete 
relics of the old Order. It has received the name of the Rathen Manual, as it 
formerly belonged to the minister of Rathen in modern times, 

The work consists of ninety-eight pages of parchment, eight inches long, by 
five-and-a-quarter broad, Many of its leaves have been gnawed by rodents, 
but otherwise are in a fair state of preservation. The body of the work 
occupies ninety-two pages, written in black-letter Latin, with red initials and 
rubrics. Four pages at the end contain a noteworthy document in the Scots 
dialect, and the last two pages form a kind of flyleaf. 

Theugh incomplete, the manuscript is readily discerned to have been what is 
technically known as a Manual, and it was evidently transcribed for the use 
of some pre-Reformation Scottish priest. 

_All the Services contained in it are after the Use of Sarum, and it is unques- 
tionably the copy of a book so frequently referred to in the Arbuthnott Missal 
as The Manual. : 

The portions of special Services for certain days which that Missal omits, 
with the direction to seck them in the Manual, are found in his manuscript, 
which, on the other hand, omits what the Missal contains, 

The Form of Excommunication at the end of this Manuscript is practically 
the same as the peculiarly Scottish form placed at the beginning of the Arbuth- 
nott Missal, though there are interesting yariations, 
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Lesser correspondences might be noticed, such as the general use of ichenna 
for gehenna, and the consistent preference for such spellings as feficzo, vraczo, 
&e. 

The Missal of Arbuthnott and the Manual of Rathen, of which the one is 
necessary to supplement the other, obviously belong to the same period, and 
must have been in coincident use. 

The Arbuthnott Missal was transcribed by James Sybbald, Vicar of Arbuth- 
nott, and was finished on February 22, 1491. In the Rathen Manual there ts no 
similar statement as to the writer or his date. On the inside of the flyleaf, 
already mentioned, a few lines have been written in a different script, but seem- 
ingly by the same or a contemporary hand, They are very difheult to decipher, 
but they look something like the following :— 


*“Ouha iu wealth saikit no heed, 
He sall have falt in tyme of nead, 
Sed mea pena valet melior mea (? tra) fiat. 
Finis. 
Alexander Cryt manu propria.” 


That this Cryt was the transcriber of the manuscript would be a probable 
enough conjecture, but his identity has not been traced. The contents are such 
as appear in all works of this class—viz., certain Church Services which it was 
convenient to have together m one small volume. 

The first page begins in the middle of the Prayer for Making Holy Water; 
and the rest of that Service is the same as in ordinary Missals. 

It is followed by the Prayers to be said over the Eulogia (pants henediclus) 
before its distribution after Mass on Sundays. 

The next Office, which extends over cighteen pages, is the Marriage Service. 
The priest is forbidden to marry any couple unless their banns have been 
asked on three holy days, having at least one common day between each of 
them, The first part of the Service is to be performed at the door of the 
Church. An interesting point is that the words of mutual consent are given 
in the vernacular—‘1, N, take ye, N, to my wedded wife for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness or in health, till death us do part. And thereto 
plight I my troth” (taking her by the hand), After that the woman shall say, 
the priest teaching her: —“ I, N, take ye N., to my wedded husband, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to be bonere and 
bouxum in bed and at borde, till death us do part, and thereto 1 phght my 
roth” (taking him by the hand). 

These formula differ in spelling, and also partly in substance, from those 
provided in a contemporary printed black-letter Sarum Manual, with which this 
Manual has been compared. The putting on of the ring is accompanied with 
these words—" With this ring I wed ye, in the name of the Father; this gold 
and silver I give ye, and of the Son—faith and fellowship I hecht ye to my 
life's end—and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” After the sacerdotal benediction 
the marriage party enters the Church and proceeds to the altar, while Psalm 
128 is sung. During Mass, after the Sanctus, a large veil was extended over 
the bride and bridegroom, being upheld at the four corners by four clerics. 
They remained in this position while the usual prayer was said for the newly- 
wedded couple. The conclusion of the prayer 1s wanting, as a leaf has dis- 
appeared, In its original state the manuscript here contained in rubric a long 
discussion, of which the concluding part remains, on the omission of a well- 
known clause of the prayer in the case of a second marriage. After Mass 
bread and wine are blessed for the purpose of being tasted in the name of the 
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Forms are also provided for the use of the priest in blessing the bed. 

Then follows the short Service for the Purification of women after childbirth 

The sixteen following pages are occupied with the Order for Baptism ; but 
before it ends there is another break in the manuscript. In this Service, which 
proceeds according to the Use of Salisbury, there is nothing of special interest 
to the general reader. Inthe Litany, sung at the Purification of the Font, none 
of the names are those of Scottish Saints. 

The next existing portion of the manuscript is the Office for the Dead, be- 
ginning near the end of Psalm 65, Te dece/ Aymanus, and continuing to the end 
of Lauds. The Mass for the Dead is then merely referred to, and the re- 
mainder of this division is the Funeral Service of the Catholic Church. 

Following this is the Service said before Mass on the 2nd February, the 
Purification of the Virgin Mary. At this day the Arbuthnott Missal omits the 
preliminary Office, and begins at the Jy/roit at the Mass. 

The manuscript next presents the additions to the Liturgy on Ash Wednes- 
day and on Palm Sunday. Some parts of thelatter are widely different from 
the corresponding forms in the Roman. The feet-washing on Ceenr Domini 
is omitted. Consistency with the other forms would have required it; but its 
absence is not due to any defect in the manuscript. 

The additions to the Mass on Good Friday immediately follow the Palm 
Sunday Blessings. Among these additions occurs the Pange lingua gloriosi, 
with not a few interesting variations from the text as given in the Arbuthnott 
and in the Roman. 

The next nine pages present the special features of the Mass for Holy Satur- 
day, including the hymn, /zwventor rutili. The Litany ends at Ommnes sanclw 
virgimes orate, but is followed by another and shorter Litany. 

The upper half of the next page is blank—a not uncommon feature after 
Litanies in ancient manuscripts, the object being to reserve room for inserting 
the names of any new, and especially local, Saints which may arise, and so it 
still stands blank. The lower half is occupied by eleven lines of verse, which 
do not form part of any authorised Office-book. This is the last item of the 
Latin part. 

The remainder of the Book is the Form of Excommunication, or as it js called 
in the body of the document, the General Cursing. It was read four times a 
year at the Four Fenses, and the solemnity of the occasion was enhanced by the 
use of a handbell and a lighted taper, whence arises the expression, “to curse 
with bell, book, and candle.” The custom of formally debarring the unworthy 
from the Communion (the original of fencing the tables) was observed in 
Scotland a long time before the Reformation, The practice, in one form or 
another, was not unknown elsewhere, but it was certainly at that time a pro- 
nounced feature of the Scottish variety of the Roman Liturgy. The Form 
here provided begins : —“ Of the authority of God Almighty, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, we curse, warn, and from Sacrament of Holy Kirk puts out bye, and 
from the communion of Christian folks. In the first, all that are common 
usurers , . .” and thus it enumerates, class by class, all the different kinds of 
bad people who are unfit for kirk privileges. In the list, which is long, parti- 
cular and exhaustive, the following are mentioned : —A]} ye that wittingly bear 
false witness, and al] clippers of the king’s money without his consent, all mani- 
fest, and Ryde Reivers, murderers and thieves, all breakers and hinderers of 
matrimony, lawfully made, all they that casts bairns at kirk doors or any 
place, for the which they are called “ stroddlings,” all they that for enyy 
slanders man or woman openly through which they lase their good name, or 
their goods bodily or ghostly, all they that slay, strike, or dismembers men 
of Holy Kirk unless it be in their own defence, alt they that take man or 
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woman out of the kirk or kirkyard (that is those who did not regard the 
sanctuary of these places), all they that help the Saracens against Christian men 
(this refers to the times of the Crusaders), or they that destroy or disturb Haly 
Kirk, or defrauds her of her teinds, or seizes her temporal possessions, and all! 
other common thieves not making restitution at the third asking in Haly Isirk, 
also all things that have been thrice lawfully asked in Haly Kirk ungranted 
since the last general (ursing.” 

The names of S. Cuthbert and S. Mungo are inserted among all the glorified 
Saints, suggesting that this Manual belonged to a Church dedicated to one or 
both these Saints. Thus Peebles, founded originally by Mungo, was rededi- 
cated later to S. Andrew. 

The following is the conclusion ;——“ All the foresaid misdoers and members 
of the devil, we curse, warn, and condemn, sequesters and interdict from the 
entrance to Haly Kirk our mother, from the ports of Paradise, and from the 
gates of Heaven. Be they put from the company of Christian men, from the 
sight of Christ's face, and from the help of all hallows. Cursed be they, and 
all the members of their body, from the soles of their feet to the crowns of their 
heads, sitting, standing, going, lying, sleeping, waking, running, and riding. 
And their names be taken out of the Book of Life, and never to be written 
among righteous men; their days be short, and other men enjoy their heritage 
and winning place; their bairns be fatherless, and their wife husbandless; 
their names be forgot in the space of one generation; the memory of them lost 
upon carth; for they forgot to do mercy to their own souls. Be they given to 
Dathan and Abiram, whom for their sin the earth swallowed all quick, Be 
they damned to the devil and drowned in hell. (Here the bell was rung, the 
taper extinguished and dashed to the ground.) And as the light of this candle 
passes from the sight of you, so be their souls condemned from all Spiritual 
light and illumination of Heaven to remain in the deep pot of hell, unless they 
come to amens before they die, which, Almighty God, grant them to do, for his 
muckle mercy and his great grace, Amen.” (Rev. D. Macgregor.) 


THE FURNISHING AND ORNAMENTATION OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 


A.D. 1401. For this purpose an assessment was levied on all the Churches of 
the Diocese of Glasgow. The Ordinance to this effect begins, “In perpetual 
memory of the fact,” and goes on to desiderate dignity and purity of ornament, 
while deploring the previous great and detestable deficiency of ornament 
hitherto. The articles specially required were capes, chasubles, dalmatics, 
tunics, &c., and a contribution was to be paid by every clergyman who obtained 
canonically any prebend in the Church, before taking anything for his own 
use out of the fruits of the prebend. The rates of assessment for the various 
parishes were :—Cadihow, £5; Kilbride, 45; Campsie, 45; Carnwath, 45; 
Manor, £5; Morebattle, £5; Cadar, 45; Glasgow primo, £5; secundo, 2 merks; 
Barlanark, £5; Renfrew, £3; Govan, 40 shillings; Castletarris, 2 merks; Moffat, 
45; Erskine, 4o shillings; Durisdeer, £3; Eddlestone, 43; Stobo, £5; Ayr, £5; 
Old Roxburgh, 43; Cardross, 40 shillings; Ancrum, 40 shillings ; Ashkirk, 40 
shillings. Penalties were exacted for non-compliance with this statute, The 
canons who possessed rebends did not require to reside continually at the 
Cathedral, but were at liberty to visit and administer their rural parishes at 
certain times. | But each prebendary was bound to pay for a substitute, who 
acted as his vicar of the stalls in the Cathedral during his absences. With the 
exception of Durnsdeer, which had to support six boys of the choir; and Cum- 
nock, which had to pay annually eleven merks toward the sustentation of the 
inner sacristan, the following scale of payments was fixed on behalf of the 
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stallar vicars: —The Dean, 13 merks; the precentor, 15 merks; the chancellor, 
14 merks; the treasurer, 16 merks; the archdeacon primus, 14 merks; the arch- 
deacon of Teviotdale, 10 merks; the subdean, 14 merks; Stobo, 12 merks; 
Govan, 11 merks; Renfrew, 12 merks; Glasgow frimus, 14 merks; Eddlestone, 
11 merks; and so on for other eighteen Churches from § to 12 merks. Penalty 
for non-payment, one merk. 


PEEBLES BURNED AND PLUNDERED. 


A.D, 1406. This occurred about the year 1406 during the course of the Border 
warfare which characterised the regency of the Duke of Albany. Sir Robert 
Umphraville, Vice-Admiral of England, invaded Scotland, and, attacking 
Pecbles on the market day, reaped considerable spoil from the merchandise 
there collected. His men are said to haye measured out the cloth with the aid 
of their spears : — 


“At Peebles 

He burnt their town upon the market day, 

And meted their cloth with spears and bows sere, 

By his bidding without any nay ; 

Wherefore the Scots from thenceforward ay 

Call him Robin Mendmarket in certain, 

For his measures were so large and plain.” ; 
(Hardyng’s Chronicle.) 


AN EARLY MARTYR. 


A.D. 1409. In the year 1409 there was burned at Perth an Englishman, John 
Resby, for Lollardism. He was a disciple of John Wycliffe, who had died A.D. 
1384. This was the first kindling of the torch of the new ligiit which flickered, 
and anon glowed, until it burst forth in the dawn of the Reformation of the 
year 1560. In the following year (A.D. 1410) was founded the University of 
S. Andrews, in which city Patrick Hamilton, Wishart, and Knox were destined 
to be daystars of the same Reformation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES. 


A.D. 1422. An unknown person burned for heresy, as John Knox found in the 
Scrolls of Glasgow. 

King James I. would have reformed some abuses, but it lay not in his power 
to reform them as he would. Parsons, vicars, and curates had left off preaching 
many years before, and had hired friars for a little pension to preach some- 
times for them while they were loitering in towns, chanting at Masses, or feed- 
ing their bellies. King James thought it would be a great help to reformation 
if men qualified in literature and other gifts were advanced to benefices of 
cure, » (Calderwood, 1, 47.) 


KING JAMES 1. 


A.D. 1424. The year 1424 saw the restoration of the King of Scotland to the 
throne after an exile of nineteen years. James I. was then in his thirtieth year, 
He was to prove himself a learned scholar, a cultured poet, and a firm and 
capable king. 


JOHN GEDDES OF RACHAN, PIOUS BENEFACTOR. 


A.D. 1427. Three years after the King came back to his people, and ninety-eight 
years after the last contemporary notice of the Parish Church of S. Andrew, 
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the documentary history of the Church is resumed. The first article of the 
resumed series is of great interest. It relates the munificent benefactions to 
the Church of one who was both a country laird and also a Burgess of Pecbles, 
and his gifts were as varied as they were generous. 

John Geddes, the donor, is first heard of in the year 1406, when Thomas 
Fraser, lord of the half of Ladyurd, granted to him the lands of Ladyurd, 
in the barony of Kirkurd and shire of Peebles. This grant was confirmed by 
Robert Scott of Murdiston, Baron of Kirkurd and ancestor of the lords of 
Buccleuch. Geddes also held part of the lands of Rachan, in Glenholm; be- 
sides being a Burgess of Peebles. (See Facsimile Charter.) 


GEDDES’ AISLE; THE MANSE OF PEEBLES; AND OTHER BENEFACTIONS, 


Previous, however, to this date of 1427, John Geddes had already been a 
benefactor to the Church of Peebles. For, at a date now unknown, he had 
caused to be erected at St Andrew's Church « CAafel containing an Altar to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. In his own words, he calls it “the Altar that I, the 
said John, founded and caused to be made in the Parish Church of St Andrew 
of Peblis”” The same erection is also referred to in an undated Charter still to 
be scen within the Charter Chest belonging to Sir Thomas Carmichacl, formerly 
of Castle Craig, Peeblesshire. The exact words are :—“ John of Geddes, lord 
of half of Ladyurd, in the Barony of Kirkurd, caused to be biggit the Chapel 
of Our Ladie Sanct Mary within the Paroch Kirk of Sanct Andrew of Peebles.” 

This Chapel is generally referred to as Geddes’ Aisle. It was probably 
situated behind the north wall of the Church, communicating with its interior, 
and may have been one of the two aisles whose foundations have been traced 
in the Cemetery among the graves. The patronage of its Altar of St Mary 
was gifted to the Burgh of Peebles: and the reason of its erection and endow- 
ments was for the weal of the soul of King James L, who was yet living; also 
for the weal of the soul of John Geddes himself, and that of his wife Margaret, 
and other Christian souls. 

The list of his benefactions to the Church of Peebles is as follows ;— 

(1) St Mary’s Chapel, or Geddes’ Aisle, containing St Mary's Altar, in the 
Parish Church of St Andrew of Peebles 

(2) A particate of land lying to the east side of the Cemetery of 5t Andrew, 
next to the said Cemetery ground, which belonged to the deceased Thomas of 
Burn, for the erection of buildings for the chaplains serving and to serve at 
the said Altar forever. Of which particate of land, five pennies yearly are 
payable to the King in name of Burgh ferme. 

(3) Six acres of land lying in Lecroft, on the south side of the way which 
leads from the Church of St Andrew to Quaralpottis, between the said way and 
the water of Tweed. 

This has been identified as the land on which the Manse of Peebles stood for 
centuries, until this interesting ecclesiastical site was excambed by the Pres- 
bytery of Peebles and the heritors for a site at the east end of the Burgh for 
the Manse of Peebles. This happened in the year 1891, after the benefaction 
of Geddes had been in possession of the Church for four hundred and sixty- 
four years ! 

(4) Two acres of land, with a particate, lying at the north end of the Burgh 
of Peebles, between the highway and the Water of Pecbles, which belonged to 
the deceased John, son of Gilbert. 

This appears to be the lands on the west side of the Northgait, situated 
between the street and what is now called Cuddieside. 

(s) Various annual rents derived from properties : —(¢) Five shillings from 
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the land of William Bullo in the Northgait; (4) four shillings from the land 
which belonged to Thomas, son of Lawrence, on the west side of the Water of 
Peebles; (c) five shillings from the land formerly belonging to Henry of Brew- 
house; (2) twenty pennies from the tenement of Thomas of Horsbruk, lying on 
the north side of the way opposite the tenement of John Dekyson; and (@) £3 
6s 8d annual rent, at the two usual yearly terms, by equal portions payable by 
me and my heirs out of that fourth part of the lands of Rachan, which I, the 
said John, hold of the Baron of Glenhalm in blench farm for payment of a 
silver penny if asked. 

At Peebles, the fourth day of the month of December, 1427. 

Here, then, is an exceedingly interesting example of the various forms of 
henefaction to the Church of the Middle Ages: —A Chapel containing an en- 
dowed Altar; several properties; and annual payments from lands in town and 
county, which were to be a burden on those properties for ever. If those lands 
were to be sold or disposed at any future time, their burdens continued upon 
them, and were still to be payable by their new possessors. On account of 
being thus burdened with annual payments, the lands would be purchased at a 
lower rate. The new purchasers, of course, became acquainted with all burdens 
upon their acquired possessions; hence the injustice in modern times of those 
agitators who would fain refuse to pay to the Church the annual feu duties 
burdening their lands, and on whose account the said lands were purchased at a 
cheaper price. There is thus only a difference of age between the ancient and 
the modern feu duties, 

GEDDES’ AISLE. 


The doorway still to be seen in the north wall of the ruined Church may 
have been that communicating with Geddes’ Aisle; but concerning this nothing 
definite is known. It is certain also that previous to the endowment of the 
Aisle in the year 1427, a Charter would be drawn up shewing the purposes of the 
foundation, making rules for the appointment of chaplains, the performance of 
their duties, their emoluments and other matters, but such an Instrument is no 
longer to be found. And here one may make a digression in order to quote 
Mr Gladstone as making a remark pertinent to founders and builders of 
Churches and Chapels. He says:—*“It has been observed as a circumstance 
full of meaning, that no man knows the names of the architects of our Cathe- 
drals, They left no record of themselves upon the fabrics, as if they would 
have nothing there that could suggest any other idea than the glory of 
that God to whom the edifices were devoted for perpetual and solemn worship; 
nothing to mingle a meaner association with the profound sense of His presence ; 
or as if, in the joy of having built Him a house, there was no want left unful- 
filled, no room for the question whether it is good for a man to live in posthum- 
“us renown,” In spirit, this remark of the great ecclesiologist is as true as it is 
beautiful; but it is not true as regards historical accuracy. Here in the Church 
of Peebles is an instance of an Aisle called for centuries by the name of its 
founder. Its ecclesiastical archives teem with records of memorial: chaplainries, 
with regulations minutely drawn up for the due observance of the memory of 
the departed donors. In fact, it seems as if it had become the fashion at one time 
for any well-to-do Burgess and his wife who had saved a little money to set 
aside a small part as a gift to the Church, which, in her turn, undertook to 
celebrate one or more Masses for the repose of the souls of the testator and his 
relatives as the anniversary recurred, incidentally obtaining thus a cheap im- 
mortality, 

To proceed to the greater, there is an instance in the north of Scotland, where 
the Cathedral Church of Dornoch, which was founded and much of it built with 
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his own hands, was called after its distinguished Bishop, Saint Gilbert of 
Murray. At Iona Cathedral, also, the name of a builder is carved upon the 
capital of a pillar. The poet Pope has even remarked : — 


“ Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.” 


And yet this is precisely what a great medieval architect did. For is there 
not to be seen upon the walls of classic Melrose Abbey the following : — ; 


“ JOHN MOROW SUM TYM CALLIT WAS I 
‘AND BORN IN PARYSSE CERTANLY 
AND HAD IN KEPYNG AL MASOUN WERK 
OF SANT ANDROYS YE HYE KYRK 
OF GLASGW MELROS AND PASLAY 
OF NYDDYSDAYLL AND OF GALWAY 
| PRAY TO GOD AND MARI BAITH 
AND SWEET S. JOHN KEP THIS HALY 
KYRK FRA SKAITH.” 


One can forgive the obtrusion of his personality for the sake of the beautiful 
aspiration at the close. 


Oh for the living Faith of byegone days, 
That held a real communion with the saints, 

And helped our fathers noble shrines to raise, 
Whose olden glory fancy feebly paints ; 

And yet, one ofttimes hears the weak complaints 
That men to-day no more such temples build ; 

And why? Because they work ‘neath gross restraints 
Of unbelief and lucre, weakly willed 

To work for Truth and Right, and raise a guild 
Of those who toil environed ’neath a cloud 

Of unseen Souls, whose ready ears are filled 
By silent voices ; insight deep allowed 

To all such minds ; oh then, would men again invoke, 
And commune not in vain with vanished sainted folk. 


But returning to Geddes’ Aisle, it will be at once seen, that little is known as 
to its situation, form, architecture, and other details; but it 1s certain that the 
Chapel enshrined one of the two Altars dedicated to the Virgin Mary in the 
Parish Church. 


THE CLERGY-HOUSE. 


We now come to the rood of ground to the east of the Cemetery on which 
were to be erected buildings for the chaplains serving at the Altar. There is 
no further record of these chaplains’ houses, but among the graves about this 
locality foundations of masonry have been repeatedly excavated by the sexton. 
Fifty-four years, however, after the date of this proposal, Archdeacon Gilbert 
Reryk, parson of Peebles, gave two tenements on the sow/h side of the Old 
‘Town and facing Tweed for the purpose of forming a general clergy-house for 
several of the town’s chaplains, including those of the Chapel in the High 
Street, as well as for those who ministered at the Altars in the Parish Church. 

Of the eleven Altars which in time formed the full equipment of the Parish 
Church, there were two “of Our Lady.” It must also be kept in mind that 
there was also an Altar to the Blessed Virgin Mary in her own Chapel in the 
High Street ; so that in the year 1481 Archdeacon Gilbert Reryk intended in his 
deed of gift that the chaplain of Geddes’ Aisle would, along with the whole of 
the chaplains, reside in his new clergy-house established on the sowth side of the 
Old Town; and no longer in those attached to the east end of the Parish 
Church, if, indeed, there ever were clergy-houses actually erected there. 
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GEDDES’ CHARTER CONFIRMED. 


A Charter of Confirmation was granted of the above by King James I. on 
March 25 following (A.D. 1428). It is the only document in the Burgh’s pos- 
session obtained from this King. 

About the time that this interesting Charter of Geddes’ was discovered and 
translated, the Agitation for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland was disturbing the whole of Scotland; and Peebles also 
had a part in the general discussion. Many meetings were held around politi- 
cal platforms, at one of which in particularit was declared “that the tall about 
the pious benefactors of the Church was talk about a myth.” At the meeting 
immediately following, the writer was able to silence the unhistorical agitator 
who had voiced the heresy, by publicly quoting the translated Charter of John 
Geddes, the pious benefactor of the Middle Ages, as one example of the many 
existing in the ecclesiastical archives of the Burgh. 


MARTYRDOM ; CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


A.D. 1432. The year 1432 witnessed another martyrdom; this time of Paul 
Crawar, who was burned at S. Andrews. 

In this year is given an inventory of the books which the Cathedral Church 
of the Diocese possessed in its Library :;—r1 Missal, 9 Missalia, 1 Epistolare, 
1 Catholicon, 2 Legenda Sanctorum, 1 Biblia pulchra, 7 Breviaria, 5 Psalteria, 
7 Antiphonaria, 3 Gradalia, 5 Processionaria, 1 Collectarium, 1 Ordinarium, 
2 Libri Pontificales, and a few others. All the above were Service Books for 
the use of the Cathedral Services at Glasgow. 

In the same year, the tax imposed upon Peebles and Manor for their share of 
the ornaments of Glasgow Cathedral was entered in the Cathedral Register at 


5. 
GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1434. In the year 1434 the benefactor of the Church, John Geddes, ap- 
pears once more, In presence of Wat Tweedie of Drumelzier and others, he 
resigned, by symbolically delivering a staff and baton, his lands of Half 
l-adyurd into the hands of his overlord, Walter Scott of Morthington, in the 
Chapel which he had caused to be built in the Church of S. Andrew, who there- 
upon granted the lands anew to an honest man, William Geddes. This family 
retained those properties until the year 1752, when they were acquired by John 
Carmichael of Skirling, 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A.D. 1437. All Scotland was startled and horrified by the murder of King 
James the First at the Blackfriars Monastery, Perth, Dr William Chambers 
has stated that the Burghers ordered Masses to be said for the repose of the 
King’s soul after his death; but if that were the case, no references to their 
foundation have been discovered. 


SAINT MICHAEL'S BUILDINGS, HIGH STREET. 


A.D, 1439. King James II, confirmed a Charter, dated at Peebles, 26th August, 
1436, whereby William Adesoun and William Myddelmaste, Vicars of Lynton 
Rothryk and Selkirk Regis, for the weal of their souls, &c., granted to the 
Altar of St Michael in the Church of St Andrew of Peblis, and the chaplains 
serving God there, (1) a Tenement within the town of Peblis, on the north 
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side of the High Street thereof, between the tenements of the late Richard 
Twnnow and Margaret Twonow; (2) a Tenement on the west side of the 
Water of Peblis, which used to be called Toddis-Wawes, between the tene- 
ments of John Bithet and Patrick Johnstone; and (3) a waste Tenement be- 
tween the tenements of Thomas Brone and Thomas Doby ; and (4) a Tenement 
between the High Street and the Water of Peblis, which used to be called 
Tak-Smythis-W awes,; of which Tenements sundry yearly fermes are owing 
to our lord the King, and the heirs of Andrew and Katerine of Prestwyk, and 
others. To be held in pure alms. 12 November, A.D. 1430. 

Those buildings form the next oldest benefaction to the Church, after those 
of John Geddes of Rachan, traceable in the present day. They still bear 
the name St Michael’s Buildings and St Michael’s Wynd, although long since 
alienated from the Church. More is to be learned concerning those two bene- 
ficent clergymen and their gifts to the Church of Peebles at future dates. Wil- 
liam Adesoun appears as Vicar of what is now called West Linton, and 
William Myddelmaste as Vicar of Selkirk. Note how in the case of Lynton 
the name of its ancient valiant Prince, Roderick, remained associated with his 
capital until the Middle Ages—Linton Rothryk. 





SAINT MICHAEL'S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1444. February 4. Seven years after the murder of the King an indenture 
or agreement was entered into between the Bailies and community of Pwcbles 
on the one part, and the two clergymen mentioned previously on the other, yiz., 
Sir William Adesoun and Sir William Myddelmaste, as to the Altar of 5. 
Michael in S. Andrew’s Church. Observe there is no mention of a Burgh 
Provost at this date. As the agreement goes minutely into the duties and 
salary of the chaplain, it will be of interest to consider the details. In it the 
Bailies, Burgesses, and community of Peebles are appointed keepers, upholders, 
and very lawful tutors of the lands, annual rents, possessions, and ornaments 
of the Altar of S. Michael, for the service of a chaplain perpetually to say Mass 
after the value of the rents. The Mass was to be said in honour of Almighty 
God, Mary His mother, and S. Michael, for the health of the body and soul 
of James, King of Scots, his forbears and successors Kings of Scots, for the 
health of the souls of the Bailies, Burgesses, and community of Peebles, their 
own souls, their fathers’, mothers’, kin's, and all Christian souls. 

The Bailies and community bound themselves to protect, book, vestments, 
chalice, and all other ornaments of the Altar; and undertook that none of its 
ornaments be lent to any other Altar, except book and chalice within the Kirk, 
when not required at S. Michael's; and to maintain the rents and possessions 
of the Altar. 

At the Court held after Easter the chaplain, with the help ef the Bailies, was 
to collect the rents, and with them repair the houses (St Michael’s Buildings) if 
there were necessity. No man was to be allowed to play " at the cathe” upon 
the said houses. Any one doing so was to be fined one pound of wax, to be 
burned equally on the Altars of S. Michael and 5S, Andrew. (In 1905 some 
Peebles boys were fined for doing this very thing—playing ball against the 
houses in St Michael’s Wynd.) 

Sir William Adesoun was to appoint the first chaplain; he was to be 
fee-ed yearly thereafter by the Bailies and Burgesses; if he proved an incorrig- 
ible defaulter he was to be removed at their will and another appointed by 
them. The Office was to be a yearly one, and not for life; the holder must be a 
dweller in the town; and was to hold no other service but it unless it fell 
short of ten merks; were this to happen he might take service until he earned 
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fen merks, but no more; he was personally responsible for all the furnishings 
of the Altar, except reasonable wear and tear. 

No man was to be fee-ed unless he could sufficiently sing plain song in 
honour of God, S. Mary, and S. Michael, and for the pleasure of the parish- 
loners both to life and soul. And if the chaplain were absent from the service 
of the Kirk when the service was being done with music by the Vicar, and he 
came not to the beginning of High Mass, he was to pay four pence; and if he 
came not to the beginning of Evensong, he was to pay four pence; and if he 
were absent from Compline (the closing service of the day), he was to be 
fined two pence; and when Matins were performed with music, were he absent 
from the beginning, he was to pay four pence, and for every hour, two pence; 
and were he absent from the Resurrection Office on Easter day he was to pay six 
pence; and all the above fines were to be taken out of his salary by the Bailies 
and Vicar or the Curate and divided evenly between the Bailies and the 
Vicar, and the one half burnt upon the High Altar in wax, and the other half 
upon Saint Michael’s Altar without forgiveness. 

And if it happened that the Bailies and community fee-ed any chaplain as 
the resulf of bribery, cousinage, prayer, or any other cause, who could not 
sufficiently sing plain song, the Vicar or the Curate was to remove him and fee 
another chaplain who could sufficiently sing, to help God’s service to be done 
for that year, and pay him his fee out of the rents pertaining to the Altar, and 
next year the Bailies and Burgesses were to fee a sufficient chaplain. 

And whatever chaplain happened to be serving, when he passed to the 
Lavatorium (a place or vessel for washing the hands) after the Gospel, he was 
to say for the souls of Sir William Adesoun, Sir William Myddelmaste, their 
fathers’, mothers’ and all Christian souls, the De Profundis, and was to write 
the date for the Obit (memorial service) in the Mass Book of Sir William 
Adesoun, and also the date for the Obit of Sir William Myddelmaste; and 
was to say at even Placebo and Dirige for each of them severally; and on the 
morning ¢ke Mass of the Requiem. 

The chaplain who seryed at S. Michael’s Altar was to have ten merks of fee; 
and six shillings and eightpence for bread and wine; and twenty shillings for 
his labour in looking after the properties and collecting the rents; any surplus 
going to William of Peebles while he lived, and thereafter to the Bailies to buy 
ornaments for the altar of St Michael. 

Abstract of the duties, services, and emoluments of St Michael’s chaplain : — 

To collect the rents of St Michael’s Buildings. 

To repair the houses. 

He was to be fee-ed annually. 

He was to be removed for default of duty. 

He was not to be a man hired by the chaplain, 

The appointment was not for life, but was an annual one. 

He was to be an indweller within the town. 

He was not to undertake any other service but that of St Michael, unless St 
Michael's fell in value below ten merks annually. ; 

He was to supervise all the ornaments and furnishings of the Altar. 

He was to replace all those wrongly used or wasted. 

He was to be able to sing plain song. 

Tf absent from the beginning of Mass he was to be fined fourpence. 

If absent from Evensong to be fined fourpence. 

For absence from Compline to be fined twopence. 

For absence from Matins with music to be fined fourpence for the first hour 
and twopence for every hour thereafter, 

For absence from the Easter Resurreetion Office to be fined sixpence, 
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He was to be removed if unable to sing plain song. 

He was to sing De Profundis for behoof of the benefactors. 

Also to celebrate their Obits. 

His stipend was to be ten merks annually; with six shillings and eightpence 
for bread and wine. 

And twenty shillings annually for his trouble with the houses, &c. 

He was to render annual accounts. 

“Cathe,” or “ Caich,” referred to in the Charter, is a game of handball. In 
Lyndesay’s Satire (3411); the Persone says : — 


“ Thocht I preich not, | can play at the caiche, 
I wait thair is nocht ane, amang yow al 
Mair ferilie can play at the fut ball. 
And for the carts, the tabils, and the dyse, 
Above all persouns 1 may beir the pryse.” 


AD. 1448, April 20. Charter by Sir John Blounte, Vicar of Lyne, to the 
Burgh of Peebles of a tenement in the Northgate of Peebles. 

Sir John Blounte was the donor ; and the community of the Burgh of Peebles 
were the receivers. “For their manifold good deeds and benefit done and to 
be done to me.” 

The gift consisted of a land and pertinents lying on the west side of the 
Northgait of Peebles, between the tenement of Master Robert of Peebles on 
the south, and the tenement of Sir John Symson, chaplain, on the north. The 
witnesses were: —Bailie William Bullo, John Dekysoun, William of Peebles, 
Thomas of Louch, and John Uscher, all Burgesses; and Sir Robert Burr, per- 
petual Vicar of Peebles, Master John Wauch, and Sir Thomas Hardkneis, 
notaries public. 

The name of John Uscher will be observed among the foregoing list of 
witnesses, Very probably it is he whose name has been borne for long by a 
wynd not far from the property mentioned in the above paragraph. Dr R. 
Chambers, in his notes to the ancient ballad, Te Wife of Usher's Well, throws 
out the suggestion that the scene of the ballad may possibly have been in the 
neighbourhood of Usher’s Wynd in the Northgait of Peebles. 

Note the name of one of the clergy of Peebles, that of Sir Robert Burr, Vicar. 

A.D. 1450. In 1450 was founded the University of Glasgow. 

In that year also was printed the first book. It was done in Germany, and 
appropriately was the Bible. Thus in one year, and in countries far apart, were 
initiated processes for the enlightenment of the world, destined, each in their 
own way, to teach people to read and think for themselves, and thus to prove 
the sources of revolutions till then undreamt of. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 


In the following Charter, dated September 3, A.D. 1450, the two clergymen of 
Linton and Selkirk, who, in past years, had done so much for the Church and 
her services, once more are brought to notice. Sir William Myddelmaste was 
evidently dead ; and the agreement is one between Sir William Adesoun and the 
Bailies and Hurgesses. Its object was to ordain Memorial Masses to be per- 
formed at S, Michael’s Altar in S. Andrew’s Kirk and at Our Lady Altar on the 
third day of June annually. If this day fell upon a Saturday or Sunday or 
other holy day, the Masses were to be delayed until the Monday. 

In any case, Placebo and Dirige were to be done the even before. 

First Mass at S. Michael’s Altar. It was to be of The Trinity, with a Collect 
for the Pope, under a Per Dominum, that God lend him grace to govern all 
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Christian folk, in siccar and steadfast truth, that he and they be safe when 
they pass hence. 

Second Mass at Our Lady Altar. It was to be of Our Lady, with a Collect 
for the Bishop, who bears the cure of our souls, that God lend him and all who 
bear the cure of souls grace to govern, so that it be lovable to God and destruc- 
tion-to the fiend. 

Third Mass at S. Michael’s Altar. It was to be of the Spirit, with a Collect 
for the King and Queen, that God lend him grace, and all who bear office 
under him within the realm of Scotland, to lead the laws so evenly that the 
commons may live with their own, and the country be kept in freedom. 

Fourth Mass at Our Lady Altar. It was to be of the Cross, with a Collect 
for the Dean and Canons of Glasgow, that God grant them grace to govern 
themselves and all whom they bear cure of, that God be paid of them when they 
pass hence. 

Fifth Mass at S. Michael's Altar. It was to be of S. Michael, with a Collect 
for the Bailies and community of Peebles, that God send them art and part of 
Masses, Matins, and all good prayers, which are done in this Kirk or any other 
places. 

Sixth Mass at Our Lady Altar. It was to be the Mass of Salus Populi, with 
a Collect for all our good doers, and for all who are dead, warring’ on God's 
enemies, and for all that apparels this Altar, or helps God’s service here to be 
done, or in any other places. 

The three last Masses were to be done at S. Michael’s Altar, and the last 
with music; of these ;— 

Seventh Mass was to be a Requiem for Sir William Myddelmaste, Sir Thomas 
of Peebles, Sir William Adesoun, their fathers’, their mothers’, and all Christian 
souls, with Deus indulgenciarum, et Omnipotens sempiterne Deus unica salus, 
under a Per Dominum. 

Eighth Mass was to be a Requiem for the souls of Adam Robertson and 
Marion, with Inclina Domine; and Quaesumus Domine pro tua, under a Per 
Daminum, 

The Ninth Mass was to be a Requiem for the souls of all them whose bodies 
were buried in this kirk and kirkyard, and generally for all Christian souls, 
with Deus cujus miseracione. et Fidelium Deus, under a Per Dominum. 

And who ever he happened to be who was chaplain was to choose eight to 
him and the parish clerk, with consent of the Bailies if need be, who were 
plain singers; and none were to go to Mass at Our Lady Altar until they have 
served at S. Michael’s Altar; nor to Mass at S. Michael’s Altar until they had 
served at Our Lady Altar; and the chaplain serving at S. Michael’s Altar was 
to warn them which Altar they should go to; when the last Mass was done he 
was to give each of them twelve pennies; and if any one went to the Mass 
against his ordinance he was to have no fee; but what should be given to him 
should be burned in wax upon S. Michael’s Altar. And the sum of ten shillings 
which was to be paid to the nine chaplains and the parish clerk was to be taken 
out of the first annual rents which were collected for S. Michael’s service. 

The foregoing documents connected with the two Sir Williams at St Michael’s 
Altar are of great interest from the amount of ecclesiastical regulations: which 
they contain. Probably piety and a desire for immortality prompted their 
pious gifts to the Church. If so, a measure of success has attended their bene- 
volent efforts. True, the memorial services have long since come to an end, but 
they served their purpose in their time; and’ the names and records of the 
donations of the pious benefactors have survived, although the gifts them- 
selves have been lost sight of. The names Saint Michael's Land and Wynd 
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mark to-day the position of these ancient properties belonging to the Altar, on 
the houses of which no man was to “play at the cathe.” 

Notes regarding the foregoing Order of Service, supplied to the writer by 
the Very Rev. Canon McGinnis : — 

Per Dominum are the first words of a form in which the Roman Catholic 
Church ends her prayers as a rule; “ Per Dominum nostrum, Jesum Christum, 
Filium Tuum, qui tecum, vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti, Deus, per 
omnia saecula saeculorum.” 

Salus Populi are the first words of Introit of Votive Mass in “ quaecunque 
necessitate.” 

Deus Indulgenciarum axe the first words of a prayer. 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus are also a common form for the beginning of 
a prayer. 

Inclina Domine are the first words of Introit of the Mass for the 15th Sunday 
after Pentecost. 

Quaesumus Domine are very commonly used, being also the first words of a 
prayer. 

Deus cujus miseracione are also the first words of a prayer. 

All those prayers are to be found in the Roman Missal. 


THE TOWN’S LIBERTIES: ARCHDEACON. 


A.D. 1451. February 5. Passing from things ecclesiastical, there falls to be 
noticed at this time a Charter, dated February 5, 1451, granted by King James 
II. to the Burgesses and community of Peebles. It confirmed the infeftments, 
liberties, and possessions granted to them by previous kings; whose Charters 
had been lost and destroyed by the hazards of war and inyasion, In it were 
enumerated the ‘Town’s Commons of Kingsmuir, Cademurr, Hamildon, Venlaw, 
and Glentress. The Reddendo to the King was fixed at twelve merks as annual 
rent; and twenty-six shillings and eightpence to the Master of the Hospital of S. 
Leonard at Eshiels annually. 

In the list of witnesses to the foregoing Charter two names occur which ate 
of interest—that of Bishop Turnbull, who took a leading part in founding the 
University of Glasgow; and that of Archdeacon John Arous, parson of Peebles. 


BEACON FIRES. 


A.D. 1455. October 13. An evidence of the perils which beset the Borders at 
that age is seen in an Act of the Scots Parliament, dated A.D. 1455, October 13, 
anent Bale or Beacon Fires. The first Beacon was to be made at Hume, being 
nearest England; if one fire were kindled this indicated merely that the enemy 
were coming; two fires together at once meant they were coming indeed; four 
fires at once and together shewed suithfast knowledge that they were of great 
power and stretching as far as Haddington, Dunbar, Dalkeith, or thereby. The 
tidings were to be taken up by similar means at Edgarhope Law opposite 
Lauder, then at Soltra Edge, whence the Lothians and Castle of Edinburgh 
might be warned. From them warning was communicated to Fife and Stirling 
Castle. Dumpender Law, North Berwick Law, and Trailtrow were always to 
have Beacons prepared, with a bell hanging above the fire-pan for ringing a 
warning. “And whoever bides from the fray, or turns again so long as the 
Beacon burns or the bell rings, shall be holden as partakers to the enemies, and 
used as traitors to the head burgh of the shire.” 


A PRIEST'S HOUSEKEEPER, . 


A.D. 1456. November 15. That day Eby Scott was made in full Court heir 
to her master, Alexander, Vicar of Innerleithen, 
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PRIEST AS NOTARY, 


A.D. 1457. March 28. In an agreement as to the heirship of goods occurs the 
following : —" Also the said Will Mowat made his wife in his testament lawful 
tutor to his heir, the which is written in his testament with the parish priest’s 


hand.” 


SIR JOHN HELTSON AND THE ALTAR OF ST JAMES, 


A.D. 1457. October 3. Returning to the affairs of the Kirk in the Royal Burgh, 
it is observed that on October 3, A.D. 1457, the Bailies and community granted 
two merks which belonged to the Altar of S. James to Sir John Heltson to 
supply Our Lady’s Service; and the said Sir John was to make Service for the 
soul who left the two merks to be done at that Altar. 


SIR ADAM FOSTER AND THE ROOD SERVICE. 


Matters of this kind were accomplished at the Head Court of the Burgh. On 
the same day was chosen the Quest, a kind of Council of fifteen members; and 
also the two Bailies. There was no word of a Provost as yet. But flesh pricers 
and ale tasters were chosen. On the 17th of the same month, also a Monday, 
the Head Court met again. The “good men of thé Quest” were chosen, fifteen 
as formerly, but with many changes among the names. There was business 
concerning the Rood Altar to be disposed of. Here it is : — That same day, the 
Ouest, with the consent of the Court, has granted to Sir Adam Foster his 
Service as he had it before, till his term of Whitsunday; and from Whitsunday 
forth the said Adam shall have the Common Struther (one of the town's 
commons) for ten years to ease the Rood Service with; and the said Sir Adam 
shall make Daily Service at the Rood Altar in the High Kirk of Peebles from 
Whitsunday forth, his entry being now as the whole Court assents. The other 
matters before the High Court that day were connected with service of an heir, 
resignation of land, and granting of sasines, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CHAPLAINS, 


A.D. 1458. April 24. On the 24th of April, 1458, an Act was passed by the 
Court anent the Qualifications of Chaplains. They were to be able to sing 
plain song at the least; they were to come on Sundays and holy days to Even- 
song, and to Mass when performed with music in S. Andrew's Kirk; they were 
to be sons of Burgesses of the town, if able ones were to be had ; and were to 
be chosen by the Bailies, with consent of the whole community, and not at the 
request of any person. 


SIR WILLIAM OF FULOP, CHAPLAIN. 


Item it is ordained and granted freely by the Bailies and the haill com- 
munity that Sir William of Fulop, chaplain, shall be presented and put into the 
first Service that shall happen to become vacant in their governance for his 
Service now to begin, to the quhilk Service he shall be presented yearly after 
according as he makes Service. 


THE CHALICES. 


A.D. 1458. Monday, tst May. The Burgh Fathers appear at this time to have 
been much taken up with matters ecclesiastical, for again on the following week 
two more Kirk affairs were: considered. Although it was Mayday, on, or 
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near which, the feast and sports of Beltane were annually held, there was 
called a meeting to discuss details concerning the Chalices, “It is to remember 
that Master John Geddes is obliged within two years that he shall made a 
Chalice the price of a hundred shillings; or else deliver a hundred shillings in 
Will of Peebles’ hands within two years; and all other claims are quitclaimed 
to Master John and the Dean; and Will Peebles is pledge that this be fulfilled; 
also the said Master John is obliged to the Dean and William Peebles by his 
lands and his goods to keep them scatheless.” Geddes was a member of the 
family of Geddes who already had done so much for the Church; and he had 
undertaken to present a Chalice of fixed value to the Service of the sanctuary. 
The prefix, Master, shews that Geddes held a University degree. 

On the same day, Sir John Byltson came under an obligation to make Our 
Lady’s Chalice by Lammas; pledge for that, John Madour; and the said Sir 
John undertook to John Madour to keep him scatheless by his land and goods. 


ENDOWMENTS TO THE VICAR OF MANOR. 


A.D, 1458. June 30, It falls to be recorded here in connection with the neigh- 
bouring parish of Manor that on June 30, A.D. 1458, an Instrument of sasine 
was drawn up in favour of Richard Purdie, Vicar of Manor, of annual rents of 
34s, 27s, and 10s, payable out of properties in Edinburgh. The ordinary 
Secular business before the Burgh Courts at this time was concerned with 
small debt actions, forfeitures of lands from non-payment of the annual 
rents, appointments of officials, such as pursemaster, surveyors, &c,, the making 
of Burgesses, the letting of the mills, and the customs of the Burgh, making 
of laws against broils, cases of executry, compelling a man to marry “ his 
woman,” and such like. 

THE TOLBOOTH. 


There is evidence that the Tolbooth was in course of being erected; for on 
the 31st of July, 1458, John Lillay became pledge for Andrew Cady in the sum 
of ten shillings, which sum went toward the Tolbooth. 


SIR JOHN HELTSON FOR OUR LADY versus SIR ADAM FOSSTER FOR THE ROOD. 


A.D. 1489. Januaty 21. On the 21st of January, A.D. 1450, was decided an 
interesting ecclesiastical dispute between the chaplains of two of the Altars in 
the Parish Church. The Bailies, William of Peebles and Tom Dickson, along 
with the “ Doussan” (the Council), and with them the elders of the town, were 
gathered in John Smaill's house “ for the reformation of certain things belong- 
ing both to the town and Haly Kirk. On this day appeared Sir John Heltson 
on behalf of Our Lady of the High Kirk, against Sir Adam Fosster of the 
Rood Service in the same Church. Heltson claimed on behalf of his Altar 
four shillings of annual rent from the east side of the land of Matthew Hutter; 
this was denied by Fosster, who alleged the four shillings to be his on behalf 
of the Rood; that they were wrongously withheld from the Rood by Our 
Lady’s servants; and that this was the result arrived at formerly by “the eldest 
and of the best, with the chosen Doussan sitting and decreeing thereupon.” 
This the said Sir John denied, maintaining that it was neither put to the assize 
nor to the Quest, nor yet men sworn thereto. Then the Bailies and the good 
men present with them caused the parties remove in order that they should 
determine thereon. Their decision was that the annual sum of four, shillings 
was the Rood’s, as was found by the decree formerly; and the Bailies charged 
Sir John to cease, for they found that Our Lady had no right to that annual 
sum by the document and knowledge of ‘the elders of the good town. 
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Stimulated by his success in this action, Sir Adam Fosster, Chaplain of the 
Rood Altar, successfully pursued three other claims on behalf of his Altar, 
which will be noticed in their proper chronological sequence. 


THE COMMON HAUGH. 


A.D. 1460. April. In the month of April, A.D. 1460, there is evidence that the 
site whereon is built the High Street was still common ground. A century 
previous letters had been sent by the King, David IL, as have been referred to, 
ordaining the Bailies to assign land on the Common Muir whereon to build the 
Chapel of the Virgin Mary. This Chapel had been forthwith erected at what 
is now the west end of the north side of High Strect. But now, in this month 
of April, the Bailies resolved to let to four of the Burgesses for a term of 
seventeen years their lands lying between ¢he waters on the south half of the 
Burgh, which were called the Common Hauch. Among the witnesses were 
Thomas Hay, Sheriff-depute, and Stephen Darling, the King's serjeant. It 
seems tolerably certain that following on the erection of the Chapel other 
buildings had begun to be erected in its vicinity. The Tolbooth we have al- 
ready noticed, Its site adjoined the Chapel. And at the same time there are 
known to have been lands and tenements in Northgate and Briggate. As the 
object which the Bailies had in view in feuing the Common Haunch is not 
stated, we are at liberty to suppose that the syndicate of four Burgesses, who 
were we lessees of the Hauch, might be intending to erect dwellings on the 
ground. 


THE ALTAR OF HOLY ROOD. 


A.D, 1460. April 21. Now follow the three claims of Sir Adam Fosster on 
behalf of the Altar of the Holy Rood in the Parish Church. 

The first occurred on the 21st of April, A.D. 1460, when Sir Adam claimed 
four shillings annually from the land of William Watson; and to declare which 
he brought Sir John Williamson, notary, who swore by the great oath that he 
himself took some time ago the four shillings to the Rood Service, and that by 
his knowledge it pertained yet to the Rood. 

The second case is a little obscure. Thomas Loch, with two witnesses, 
appeared in the Court and swore the great oath that Thomas Loch reclaimed a 
land in the Cuinzie pertaining to Rob of Percle for half a merk annually. And 
on that same day the same witnesses swore that Sir Adam Fosster reclaimed 
the same land for a merk annually to the Rood Service. 

Eighteen months’ breathing time elapsed ere Sir Adam brought his last 
action of the series. On October 5, A.D. 1461, appeared in Court Sir Adam 
Fosster, keeper of the Rood Service in that time, and brought with him three 
reckonings in full Court and asked award of that foresaid Rood Jand. And 
then the Court, ripely advised, awarded that the foresaid land was in the 
Rood’s hand for default of the annuals paying as is before proved. And then 
the Assize called Pat Kello; and after long length of time abiding, and after 
proclamation made at the door, gave that for doom. 

A.D. 1460. February 16. On which day the Court found Sir John Heltson to 
be a disobeyer of Bailies and neighbours. 

This is he who was the unsuccessful pursuer in the case Sir John Heltson 
against Sir Adam Fosster on January 21, 1450. 


KING JAMES II, 


AD. 1460. In the meantime, in the year 1460, the King, James IT, had been 
killed at the siege of Roxburgh Castle by the bursting of a cannon, whose 
working was then but imperfectly understood by the Scots. 
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The Three Tales of the Three Priests of Peebles, whether they were written 
during this reign or the next, certainly refer to a condition of life existing in 
the Burgh in the reign of James III. 

As the work has been fully treated and discussed already in its republished 
form, more need hardly be said here unless to notice it as referring to the epoch 
now arrived at. Three priests meet at an inn within the Burgh of Peebles, and 
in order to pass the time they tell stories, in which lurk didactic purpose and 
moral aim. Not only so, but opportunity is taken to air grievances, secular as 
well as ecclesiastical, to speak to, or at, the king in parables, and give him 
hints for the better administration of justice within the realm. Quaint con- 
temporary descriptions of life and custom in the ancient town confer a special 
interest on the work. 

Its author may have been Sir John Reid, “ the guid, gentle Stebo,” referred 
to by William Dunbar; or he may have been Gavin Douglas, who lived between 
A.D. 1475 and 1522, Certainly the reign now begun, and that of James IV., were 
both prolific of good writers of Scots literature. One has but to recall the 
long roll chronicled by Dunbar in his Lament for the Makkars in order to 
appreciate the galaxy which adorned the court and the time. There was 
Dunbar himself, who lived somewhere in the period embraced between A.D. 
1460 and 1520; and he enumerates Sir Hugh of Eglintoun, Ettrick, Heriot, 
Wyntoun, Clerk, Affleck, Holland, and Barbour, Lockhart of the Lee, Clerk 
of Tranent, Sir Gilbert Hay, Blind Harry, and Sandy Traill, Patrick: John- 
stone, Mercer, Roull of Aberdeen, and Roull of Corstorphine, Brown, Henrison, 
and Ross, Stobo, Shaw, and Kennedy. Had it not been for the above-men- 
tioned Lament by William Dunbar little would have been known regarding the 
authors of the time; as it is, merely the names survive of most of them, all 
record of their works themselves having perished, 


WHO WERE THE THREE PRIESTS? ENQUIRY BY MR RENWICK. 


The names of Peebles priests in the end of the fifteenth century ought to be 
scanned with special interest in the hope of discovering the identity of the 
famous trio who acted as interlocutors in the Tales of the Three Priests of 
Peebles. It may be that the names in the 7/es are fictitious, though, seeing 
that the scene is placed in an actual locality, it is not improbable that the 
author introduced real characters also. As the MS. must have circulated 
among a few friends only, objection to actual names on the ground of publicity 
was obviated, while zest was thereby added to the narrative. Of the three 
priests, two— Master John and Master Archibald—were Masters of Art, and 
travelled clerks; while the third, Sir William, had neither passed through for- 
eign countries nor attained a degree in learning. 

Only one of the real chaplains in a list, dated 1484, was a Master of Arts— 
Mr Archibald Dickson, who may have been the Master Archibald of the Tales. 
“Sir William ” occurs twice in the list. 

The only other Master of Arts discovered among the Peebles priests near 
this time was Master John of Houston, who, on 16th October, 1500, is referred 
to as Chaplain of the Altar of St Martin, founded within the Parish Church of 
Peebles. St Martin's Altar must have been founded shortly before that year, 
as it is not mentioned along with the others in the years 1481 or 1484, From 
a property in the Briggait there was contributed to St Martin’s Altar yearly a 
gallon of ale, or the price thereof, as commonly sold. (18th May, 1558.) It 
may be noted that at the conclusion of two of the Tales, the fayour of St Martin 
was invoked : —“ And then spoke all that fellowship but fail: God and Saint 
Martin quit you of your tale” (Robert Renwick.) 
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From all which the possibility may be inferred that the real names of the 
priests of the poem may have even been the names of living priests at the time, 
VIZ. 2 — 

1, Master Archibald Dickson, of St Michael’s Altar. 

2. Sir William of Stanhous, Chaplain of St Lawrence Altar; or Sir William 
of Phillop, Chaplain of Our Lady Chapel in High Street. 

3: Master John of Houston, Chaplain of St Martin’s Altar, 


THE FEUING OF S. MICHAEL’S LAND, 


A.D. 1462. May 10. That day compeared in Court Thomas Hay, and asked at 
the Bailies and neighbours in the Court if they would set to him a land of S. 
Michael's, lying contiguous to the Water of Peebles, in feu and heritage, This 
the Bailies, with consent and assent of the neighbours and Sir John Loch, the 
Chaplain of S. Michael’s Service, granted for the annual payment of 135 4d to 
the upholding of S. Michael's Service in S. Andrew’s Kirk. And then on the 
same day when the Court was done, Bailie John Dickson, along with the 
neighbours, passed to the land, and there was brought the Image of S. Michael, 
and of that land there was laid earth and Stone in that Image’s hand; and that 
earth and stone’ was delivered to Bailie John Dickson; and then the Bailie 
caused the serjeant, Richard Wilson, with the foresaid earth and stone to give 
Thomas Hay possession of the lands. Such was the ceremony of Infeftment in 
the olden days. There are many other instances and varieties. On one occasion 
the handful of earth and stone was laid in the hand of the Image painted on 
paper. Surely the Image itself must have been under repair at the time. An- 
other ceremony was performed with a broken dish and fire; and yet another 
by taking a white hat. In those days such ceremonies served to make impres- 
sion on the memory not by the ear and eye only, but through the medium of 
other senses also. 

The remainder of the business before the Court on that day was an action 
tegarding the custody of a caldron. Margaret Fulop alleged it to be hers, and 
that she had lent it to Thomas Dickson; he on his part retained possession 
until the Court should decide whether it were the property of Margaret or of 
her cousin. Decision in favour of Margaret. Appeal to the next Court by Sir 
William Fulop, presumably on behalf of his nephew. 


EXCHANGE OF ALTAR SERVICE. 


A.D. 1462. June 14 On the i4th of June, A.D. 1462, permission was granted by 
the Bailies to Sir John of Loch that he might exchange the Service of S, 
Michael with Master Thomas Cockburn. The exchange was carried through 


symbolically by means of transferring a glove from the one man to the other 


THE QUHYT STANE. 


A previous reference to Master Thomas Cockburn is of interest, not in an 
ecclesiastical sense, but because the Quhyt Stane is referred to. A.D. 1462. May 
21. George Dawson, on this date, resigned to Master Thomas Cockburn ten 
shillings annually, to be paid to him out of his tenement situated on the North 
Row of the Crossgait. But if it should happen in the future that this tenement 
should become so wasted or despoiled so that Master Thomas or his. heirs 
should be unable to get the foresaid ten shillings from it, “ they shall pass to 
the said George’s acres of land lying betwixt the town and the Ouhyt Stane on 
the north half of the gait rekand to the Venlaw, and out of the acres are to be 
paid the foresaid ten shillings annually.” This to be done until George pays 
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to Thomas “upon a day from the sun rising to the down passing within the 
Burgh of Peebles eight pounds of the usual money of Scotland.” 

This ancient Burgh boundary, the Quhyt Stane, may be seen in the Inner- 
leithen road, built into the south wall immediately opposite the gate of the 
Hydropathic. 


CAUSEWAY TO THE HIGH KIRK. 


A.D. 1462. October 11, At this time a causeway Was in process of being made 
to the High Kirk, as fines that were awarded in the Bailies’ Court were 
assigned toward its making. 


THE ALMSHOUSE. 


A.D. 1462. October 25. A century had just elapsed since the receipt of the 
letters sent by King David II. to the Bailies of Peebles regarding a Chapel to the 
Blessed Virgin which was to be erected on the Common Haugh. This was 
what is now the west end of the north side of the High Street. An Almshouse 
was now suggested as an adjunct to the Chapel. 

It must be kept in mind that there was already an Almshouse or Hospice, 
along with a Chapel, situated two miles east of the Burgh, at Eshiels. There 
must have been an apparent necessity for another in the growing town itself. 

There are three references in the Burgh Records to this proposed Almshouse. 
Their dates are—25th October, 1462; 1st October, 1464; 29th January, 1473; 
embracing a period of eleven years, These will be all considered together. 

(1) AD. 1462. October 25. It is to remember that upon Monday, the 25th 
of the month of October, in the year of God, 1462, Sir William Gibson re- 
signed with earth and stone, from himself and heirs, his foreland lying in the 
west end of the Burgh on the north raw, into the hands of Bailie John Dickson. 

The Bailie thereupon handed the earth and stone to the serjeant, John Wil- 
son, and charged him to give possession to Sir John Smayle, in name of the 
poor folks there, to have in that_land, harboury, and bedding, in worship of 
Almighty God and Our Lady Sanct Mary. The chaplain that serves in the 
Chapel of Our Lady shall be tutor and overseer of the said Almshouse. 

The said serjeant, John Wilson, incontinent laid the earth and stone into 
Sir John Smayle’s hands in name of the poor people, and gave him on their 
behalf possession of the foresaid land for evermore; that said foreland being 
free of the annual paying to Our Lady, which shall be taken from the back 
land, and not from it. 

(2) A.D. 1464. October 1. Two years thereafter : — 

On that day compeared in Court Friar William Gibson, Master of the 
Cross Kirk, and forespeaker with him, William of Peebles. Then William and 
Friar William asked for the reverence of God and Our Lady, that they would 
give a piece of land under the east end of the Castlehill, on the north side, 
between the gait and the hill, so that the said Friar William, with the supply 
and help of Christian people, might build upon it a House of Alms for the 
harboury of poor folk for soul-heal. Then the Bailies and neighbours granted 
to give that land, and when the Court rose the Bailies with the neighbours 
passed to the foresaid land, and there Bailie William Dickson took up earth 
and stone and laid it into Friar William Gibson's hands, and gave him posses- 
sion of the land in name of the poor folk as procurator to them in the cause. 

(3) AD. 1473. January 20. Eleven years after the first proceedings: — 

On which day Master Gilbert Reryk, Archdeacon of Glasgow, with an inlock 
key has resigned and given possession of the loft and pertinents of the west 
house within the place of the lands of the Hospital lying in the west end of the 
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Burgh of Peebles on the north raw to Sir William of F yllop, free of all 
annual or maill-paying for all the days of his life with free issue and entry. 
And if the said Sir William will build a house on the west side of the lands of 
the Hospital, he shall give good issue thereto. And whatever house that he 
builds he shall enjoy and occupy while he lives; and after his decease it will 
come into the profit of the said Hospital. 

And then Sw William of Fyllop passed to his land lying within the lands.of 
the Hospital,.and there upon that land Sir William took up earth and stone, and 
simply and purely resigned from himself and heirs that land into the hands of 
Bailie William Dickson. Then the said Bailie laid the earth and stone into the 
hands of Master Gilbert Reryk, Archdeacon of Glasgow and procurator of St 
Leonard’s, in name of the poor folk, for the supply and help of them in the 
Hospital ; the said land paying yearly at two terms to Our Lady Service in the 
Chapel two shillings of annual; and to the said Sir William of Fyllop and his 
heirs five shillings of annual by the year at the two terms. 

The three foregoing extracts each refer to lands adjoining the Chapel and 
Hospital at the west end of the High Street. In addition, however (4), on the 
12th of February, 1473, a Burgess, named William of Peebles, resigned his 
foreland in the Cuinzie into the hands of Master Gilbert Retyk, the Archdeacon, 
likewise on behalf of the Hospital of St Leonard in the west end of the Burgh. 
Curiously enough, the Chapel and Almshouse, two miles cast of the Burgh at 
Eshiels, bore also the name and style of St Leonard's, or at times S. Leonard 
and Lawrence; which nomenclature might prove a source of confusion regard- 
ing the two separate establishments. 

The interest taken in the Almshouse by the Friars of the Cross Kirk of 
Peebles may be hypothetically explained thus. Two annual festivals were 
held in connection with the Cross Church—one in May, the other in August — 
besides numerous others of lesser importance. Pilgrims from all parts of Scot- 
land and from the north of England were accustomed to wend their ways to the 
Cross Church with the object of venerating the piece of the True Cross and 
other relics enshrined in the sanctuary. The Almshouse at Eshiels afforded 
rest and refreshment to those pilgrims, especially to such as might be halt, 
lame, and blind, who were performing the pilgrimage with a view to cure. On 
arriving at Peebles another opportunity of rest and refreshment was afforded 
them at the Almshouse at the west end of the High Street, just before the 
culmination of their travels and labours at the sacred Shrine of the True Cross. 
The shaft of a Stone Cross still stands by the ford of Tweed at Cardrona to 
point the way through the waters to those pilgrims. 


THE KIRK OF STOBO, 


A.D. 1462. January 17. On the 17th January, 1462, the Bailies, after the 
Court rose, passed with Sir Andrew Young to his land lying in the west end 
of the Burgh, north row, and there Sir Andrew resigned, with a penny, five shil- 
lings annually to Our Lady Service in S. Mungo’s Kirk of Stobo, at Our Lady 
Altar in the said Kirk. Then the serjeant, James Loch, laid the penny in 
the Image's hand of Our Lady, painted on paper, and gave her there, and to 
her Service perpetually, possession of the five shillings of the said land. 


RICHARD PURDIE, VICAR OF MANOR, DEAN OF PEEBLES, 


On the 8th March of this year (1462), a Charter was granted by Thomas 
Lowis-‘of Manor to Richard Purdie, Vicar of Manor, of an annual rent of two 
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merks out of property adjoining the Nor Loch, Edinburgh. (Be it noted that 
the year began on March 25; and this continued until 1600.) 

In 1463, December 12, Sir Richard Purdie received further gifts. These 
were annual rents of six shillings, six shillings and fortypence by John Govan 
of Easter Hop Kailzie. 

Note.—With regard to the above-mentioned Thomas Lowis of Manor, it is 
interesting to find the representative of this ancient family not only in exist- 
ence, but still bearing the designation of “Manor.” He is Charles von Lowis 
of Manor. His forbears left Manor Castle in the sixteenth century, and fought 
in the Swedish wars. Since that time the family has resided principally in 
Riga; and has never discontinued using the style “ of Manor,” nor their ancient 
coat-of-arms. 

A.D. 1464. April 19. The next entry refers again to Richard Purdie; and 
is in the form of an Instrument investing Richard Purdie, Dean of Christianity 
in Peebles, in the Vicarage of Pettinain. 


BURGHAL AFFAIRS. 


A.D, 1464. October 1. On this day Sir William Blacklock was appointed 
schoolmaster. About the same time:the “ Dowssan” was fixing the weight of 
bread. in relation to the price of wheat; those selling false weight to be fined 
two, four, or six loaves for the first, second, and third faults respectively ; and 
any one having committed all three to be deprived from baking for a year and 
a day; the same also for brewing. Other legislation referred to buying goods 
which had not come into the marlxet in the town, such as skins and hides, under 
penalty of eight shillings’ fine, unless the goods happened to be fallen in with 
on going to the Kirk or other needful errand. Peronele was made a Burgess 
ai this time, and had to pay thirty shillings for her fee. Who was she? Ale- 
tasters and flesh-pricers were chosen; Whitehaugh, under Glentress, was let; 
Burgesses made; and decision given in a case of rioting. 


TWEED BRIDGE. 


A.D. 1465. February 2. On this date occurs the earliest reference to the 
bridge over Tweed being either built or repaired. That same day were chosen 
brigmasters, seven in all, two of them clergymen, one being the Dean of Peebles. 
And on that same day the neighbours consented that at what time the brig- 
masters charged them to come to the worl: at the brig they shall come, under 
penalty of a man’s day’s-work, that 1s sixpence. On the same day the town 
consented that it be quartered into four quarters, and that there should be 
quartermasters; the divisions being Highgate, Crossgate, Briggate, Northgate 
and “beyond the water.” 


CHAPEL, 


‘A.D. 1466. January 19. The whilk day the Inquest found that the laird of 
Henrystoun should get a letter of the Bishop’s of an Inquisition of the Chapel 


THE LIGHT ON THE ROOD ALTAR. 


A.D 1467. January 18. The Inquest found that the land lying upon the 
Cuinzie next the south half of Sir John Hyltson’s land on the one part, and 
the Briggate on the other, owed yearly to the Rood light a pound of wax. 
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BURGHAL. : 

In 1468 the parish clerk was ordered to fine the owners of horses, sheep, or 
nowt which trespassed in the churchyard fourpence, and that swine be slain. 
The penalties also for defaulters from the brigwork were emphasised, “ not to 
be forgiven ;” and other fines to be applied to the brig; and that the four gates 
of the town be closed, and that a man stand at each gate keeping it, under fine 
of eight shillings to be given to the brig. This regulation was on account of 
the plague then raging in Edinburgh, with which town there were to be na 
comings and goings, under penalty of banishment for a year, unless by the 
leave of the “six men.” These were six men ordained to give the Bailies coun- 
sel: —William of Peebles, John Madur, Paton Temple, Will Smaill, John 
Blaklo, John Murchison. Also, the Inquest and the neighbours ordained that 
any neighbour who resetted players at dice, hazard, or raffling in his house be 
fined five shillings toward the brigwork. 


THE ALTAR OF ST JAMES AND ST KATHARINE. 


A.D. 1469. April 17, Charter by William Smaill, priest, granting annual rents 
of 46s 8d and 33s 4d furth of properties in High Street, Edinburgh, for the 
celebration of Masses at the Altar of S. James and S. Katharine in the Parish 
Church of Peebles. This was for the weal of King James IIL, also for the 
weal of the soul of Sir James Gordon, late priest, parents, benefactors, ances- 
tors, successors, Burgesses, and community of Peebles, and all faithful dead. 
The larger sum was to be paid out of the lands of William of Raperlaw in 
the tenement of John Dun, in the nether part of the said tenement on the 
north side of the High Street in Edinburgh. The smaller sum was payable 
out of Simon Dowell’s tenement on the north side of the High Street, Edin- 
burgh. The Bailies and community of Peebles were appointed patrons; with 
power to fill up the office of chaplain within one month; whom failing, the 
Dean, The Daily Mass was to be celebrated “as the amount extends” (prout 
quaniitas.) The chaplain was to attend in surplice in the choir at vespers, and 
at High Mass on feasts and on the Lord’s Day. The seal was that of Sir 
Richard Purdie, Vicar of Pettinain, as the granter had not one. He was Dean 
of Peebles. . 

Note.—The above association of the name of St Katharine along with that 
of St James is unique. St Katharine is never mentioned again in the Eccles- 
iastical Records. 


THE MASTER OF THE CROSS KIRK: ALTAR OF ST LAWRENCE, 


A.D. 1470, Of the fact that women were occasionally made Burgesses there 
occur instances. One of these, that of Peronele, has been noticed. On the 
14th May, 1470, Bessie Woodman “ was given the freedom ” by request of Friar 
John Blenk, Master of the Cross Kirk. And on the same day a Burgess fee 
was allocated to the brigwark, an evidence that the bridge was still under erec- 
tion since 1465. 

A.D. 1470. December 26. In the same year, on the day after Christmas, S. 
Stephen’s Day, the Dean of Peebles, Sir Richard Purdie. Vicar of Pettinain, 
tesigned, and gave state and real possession with Book and Chalice at the 
Altar of S. Lawrence in the Parish Kirk of Peebles, to his cousin. Sir William 
Smaill, chaplain, of all the annual rents pertaining to the said Altar founded 
by Sir Richard, for all the term of life of Sir William. 

, ee ah Altar of S, Laurence was founded by the Dean, Sir Richard 
Purdie, 
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VESTMENTS. KIRKMASTERS, 5ST LAWRENCE'S ALTAR. 

On the 20th May, 1471, a stand of Vestments was purchased for use in the 
High Kirk with the £10 paid by John of Rowcastle for the customs of the 
Burgh. And on October 20, 1471, were chosen two kirkmasters. Also, on 
December 19 letters were sent by the Dean, Sir Richard Purdie. anent the 
appointment of his cousin, Sir William Smaill, to the Altar of 5. Lawrence, 
which the Dean had founded. 


THE ABBOT OF UNREST- 
On the 20th April, 1472, was made Burgess John Nicoll, and the fee was 


given to John Murchison, Abbot of Unrest, in that time. The appointment of 
Abbot of Unrest, like that of the Lord of Misrule, is an instance of the licence 
accorded to the laity by the clergy of this epoch, whereby the former indulged 
in mimicry and burlesque of the clergy and of much of what was sacred in the 
religion of the time. It resembled, or was a survival of the time when, at the 
Roman Saturnalia, the slaves acted as masters, and were served and waited 
upon by their legal owners for the day. This extraordinary custom undoubt- 
edly had the effect of lowering the dignity of the clergy in the eyes of the 
masses, and of derogating from the reverence due to sacred mysteries. The 
date of the appointment in question leads to the inference that the burlesque 
took place about the time of the Beltane sports at the beginning of May. Un- 
doubtedly the result was bad, and from its inception may be dated that lower- 
ing of the clerical status which assisted in precipitating the Protestant Reforma~ 
tion of the following century. In the ancient ecclesiastical town of Newburgh- 
on-Tay, hard by the Abbey of Lindores, these ceremonies survive to this day; 
and annually a procession is held, in which the leading characters personate 
clerics in robes and clerical hats, bearing crossletted crosses and other church 
insignia. 
THE ARBUTHNOTT SERVICE BOOKS. 

A.D. 1471-1491. THE ARBUTHNOTT MISSAL 1s the ovlp entire original copy 
now in existence of the Scottish Roman Catholic Church Mass-Books before 
the Reformation. It isa large beautifully written and illuminated folio volume 
consisting of 246 sheets of vellum, and is quite complete. It contains a full- 
length picture of S. Ternan, the traditional first Archbishop of the Picts, and 
Patron Saint of Arbuthnott Church; while the borders are enriched by finely 
painted and illuminated miniature initials and floral and leafy scroll-work, 
mixed with fruits, grotesques, &c. 

The S. Ternan has all the appearance of Scottish art, although showing 
Flemish spirit and influence, and in all probability it is an authentic portrait 
af Chevez, the second Archbishop of S. Andrews. He was a man of consider- 
able intellectual power and strong will, although by no means scrupulous in the 
assertion of it. The expression of 5, Ternan’s face quite accords with the idea 
of its being representative of such an original. The fact that Arbuthnott 
Church was a vicarage of S. Andrews makes it all the more likely that the 
portrait was that of the Archbishop of the time; and this view is confirmed by a 
comparison of the portrait on a medal in the Archzxological Institute’s Museum 
in London, which shews a profile of the Archbishop, and bears date 1491, the 
oldest Scottish medal in existence. In any case, it is undoubtedly a portrait of 
a Scotsman of decided character, and is a work of art of real merit. Like 
the medal, it is perhaps the oldest authentic example of a Scottish portrait now 
extant. That fact of itself greatly enhances the value of the manuscript. 

The border illuminations, while containing elements which shew that they 
were Scottish workmanship, clearly indicate that the French illuminative art of 
the time was in the main imitated, and considering the perfection to which 
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French illuminative art had attained during the fifteenth century, and the in- 
timate relations which then subsisted between Scotland and France, such imita- 
tion was, in the circumstances, as natural as the Scottish imitation of French 
flamboyant architecture. The Missal is substantially the Sarum Usum with 
modifications adapting it to the Scottish Church. 

The history of the Missal is well known. It bears to have been written by 
James Sybbald, Vicar of the Church of S. Ternan, Arbuthnott, who is de- 
scribed in a note appended to the volume in a different but still ancient hand 
as a “notary public and a very correct writer,” and in the same note it is stated 
that he died on 9th September, 1507, 

One of the leaves in the Excommunication Service bears his signature. A 
singular peculiarity of this Excommunication Service is that it is written in the 
Scottish language, and by it all classes of evil-doers are anathematised and 
consigned “to the deepest pot of hell ever to remain with cursed Nero, the 
wicked Emperor, and his cursed fellowship.” 

On a page at the commencement of the canon, it is stated that the book “ was 
finished at Arbuthnott, praise be to God, at the Feast of S. Peter’s Chair in the 
year of Christ, 1491,” and it was presented by Robert Arbuthnott de Arbuthnott, 
by whose direction it was written, and by James Sybbald, the writer, to “ the 
High Altar of the pious Bishop S. Ternan,” where prayers were invoked on 
behalf of the dedicators, “his aforesaid servants and all devoted to him,” 
Then follows an anathema against any one abstracting the book from the 
Church unless he repents and returns it immediately. 

The Missal has been in possession of the Arbuthnott famil y since the Re- 
formation; and the fact of its existence was first made publicly known hy 
Father Innes in the beginning of last century on his return after a Jong absence 
in France to his native country. On his treatise on “ The Salisbury Liturgy used 
in Scotland,” he says :—"I have seen an ‘old manuscript Missal entire belong- 
ing to my Lord Arbuthnott containing the ordinary Service of that Church 
entirely conformable to the Uses of Sarum,” and in his “ Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical History of Scotland,” he says ;—" S. Ternan is recorded as the first Bishop 
of the Picts in the calendars of the ancient Liturgy Books of the Church of 
Scotland, particularly in the only copy remaining which I could hitherto meet 
with of the Metropolitan Church of S. Andrews, carefully preserved with some 
other liturgical books in the ancient noble family of the Viscounts of Arbuth- 
nott, which the present Viscount was pleased to allow me to peruse.” 

The other liturgical books referred to by Father Innes as being in Viscount 
Arbuthnott's possession, were no doubt a beautifully written and illuminated 
Psalter and The Office of the Blessed Virgin (or Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis 
ad usum Ecclesiae S. Ternani in Arbuthnott), which was used in Her Chapel 
beside the Choir of the Parish Church of Arbuthnott, the companion yolumes 
of the Missal. The Psalter, as well as the Missal, was written by James 
Sybbald, as is shewn by the colophon at the end of it, which is as follows «— 
“The Honourable Robert Arbuthnott, son of David of the same, and of goad 
memory and devoted to God, made this book to be written and finished on 4th 
March, 1482, by the hand of James Sybbald, chaplain, to the souls of whom 
may Jesus Christ be merciful” Amen. In an inscription on a blank leaf at 
the beginning of The Psalter Robert de Arbuthnott is also mentioned as the 
donor of the book and the founder of the chapel. On the last page, the fol- 
lowing inscription occurs in Latin: —“ May this book remain here until an ant 
shall drink all the waters of the ocean and a tortoise shall perambulate the 
whole globe.” In the calendar opposite 9th September there is the following 
interesting note in an ancient handwriting : —" James TV., King of the Scots, at 
the Battle of Flodden, oth September, in the year 1513. Pray for him,” 
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AD. 1471-84. The Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, erroneously called the 
Prayer Book, is a small folio of eighty leaves of vellum. It is in the original 
binding, and it still retains the linen cover, although much worn, which the 
careful writer had put on for protection, and which is an interesting specimen of 
the linen manufacture of the period. 

This volume contains six full-page miniatures—S. Ternan in his robes, the 
Salutation, the Virgin and Child, the rich man and Lazarus, the Passion, and 
the Holy Eucharist. Some of these miniatures are still protected by their 
original sills veils. 

There are also in this manuscript eleven pages with illuminated borders and 
illuminated initial letters. 

The authorship of this volume has been ascribed to James Sybbald, and it is 
very probable that it has been rightly so ascribed. The caligraphy, its general 
appearance, and other circumstances suggest this. It bears internal evidence of 
its having been written some time between A.D. 1471 and 1484, which was the 
period of the reign of Pope Sextus IV.; and that Pope is referred to in a rubric 
toward the end of it is “ Noster Papa modernus.” 

It is probably the oldest of the three volumes, and, like 7/e Psalter, may have 
been the gift of Robert de Arbuthnott to the Chapel. There can be no question 
that the miniatures, illuminated borders, and initials are purely Seottish art; 
and if the artist who illuminated the three books was the same (in all probability 
Sybbald, the writer of them), he had made remarkable progress in his art by the 
time he put his hand to the Missal. Tt is extremely interesting to compare with 
each other the art of the three volumes. 

At the end of The Office of the Virgin is an obituary of the Arbuthnott family. 
The earliest name which occurs in it 1s that of Duncan Arbuthnott, who died in 
the year 1314. The last entry is:—" Master Alexander Arbuthnott, son to 
Andrew Arbuthnott in Pitcarlis, persoun of that ilk, and Principal of the 
College of Aberdeen, decessit 16th Octobris at nicht, 1583, who was also per- 
soun of Logie in Buchan.” The Office was written probably between 1471-1484. 
The Lady Chapel is still entire, the upper storey of which was dedicated to the 
use of the Vicar, and in it the MSS. were probably written by Sybbald, 

The foregoing interesting account of those three Arbuthnott Service Books 
has been inserted with the object of affording some information as to the 
books in use in the Sanctuary in a medieval Scots Burgh. The reformers of the 
year 1560, unfortunately, did their work of destruction so well that very few 
of the ancient Service Books are now extant. Probably the House of Traquair 
contains and shelters the most valuable copies. When the Arbuthnott volumes 
were sold they realised £1200. (Rev. D. McGregor.) 

A.D. 1473. October 28, In the year 1473 occur five entries relating to the 
history of the Burgh. The first bears date October 28, and is in the form of a 
Jetter signed personally by the King, James IIL, freeing the Burgesses and 
inhabitants of Peebles from appearing in the Courts of the King’s Forest at 
Ettrick, The meaning of this ordinance is that if any of the good folks of 
Peebles were indicted for trespassing in the King’s Forest in search of green 
wood or deer they were thenceforth to be tried at the Justice Court of Peebles 
instead of having to undertake the journey to Selkirk. This letter 1s written 
in Scots vernacular, and signed by the King’s own hand; seven years later, on 
the 5th August, 1480, the injunctions are repeated in another letter, this time 
written in Latin. 


THE ALTAR OF ST JOHN. 


A.D. 1473. December 15. Passing now to matters ecclesiastical, on December 
15, 1473, occur two entries referring to the Altar of 5. John in the Parish 
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Church. The first is a grant to the Bailies, Burgesses, and community of 
Peebles of the patronage of S. John’s Altar by certain county gentlemen, whose 
names are: —James Tweedy of Drumelzier, William Cockburn of Henriland, 
William Veitch of Dawyck, Thomas Lowis of Manor, George Elphinstoun of 
Henristoun, and Thomas Dickson of Ormistoun. From the wording of the 
document it is evident that this Altar was already existing in the Church, and 
that the right of appointing the chaplain was then in the hands of the above 
lairds. 

A.D. 1473. December 15. The succeeding Instrument relates the Bailies’ 
part in the transaction. It is dated the same day as its predecessor, and is 
drawn up in name of Bailies John and William Dickson of Peebles, It is in 
honour of Almighty God, the Blessed Virgin Mary His mother, S. Andrew, 
the patron saint of the Church, S. John the Baptist, the special saint of this 
Altar, and all the saints of God. It was for the health of the souls of King 
James IIL and Queen Margaret, his wife, and their children; and of the souls 
of James Tweedy of Drumelzier, William Cockburn of Henriland, Paul Veitch 
of Dawyek, Patrick Lowis of Manor, George Elphinstoun of Henristoun, and 
Thomas Dickson of Ormistoun, their ancestors and successors, those who fell 
in their combats, the Burgesses and community of Peebles, and all faithful 
dead. (Note.—The names of the country lairds have been requoted because of 
a curious discrepancy—Paul instead of William Veitch, and Patrick instead of 
Thomas Lowis.) In this Charter the Bailies grant to S. John’s Altar an annual 
rent of twelve merks out of the Burgh revenue; and confer the right of presen- 
tation of a chaplain on themselves. He-was to celebrate Mass daily if re- 
quired, and to be dismissed if absent for a month, to be surpliced and in the 
choir chanting at all festivals, and to be present at Masses, Matins, and Vespers, 
and to exhort the people to say for the souls the Lord’s Prayer with the 
Angelic Salutation at the beginning of every Mass. 

One feels inclined to wonder whether those old-time country lairds executed 
these documents of their own free will, or by means of a little persuasive com- 
pulsion on the part of the Church. Was it an act of spontaneous generosity, or 
an act of penance on account of some lawless act or murder? The contem- 
porary records are silent on the point. 


ST LEONARD'S HOSPITAL, 


A.D. 1473. January 20. Remembering that the year began then in March, 
one notices next a grant of lands to the Hospital of S. Leonard at Eshiels. 


CROSS CHURCH MONASTERY. 


On February 3 of the same year the foundation of the Monastery of the 
Cross Church tock place. Be it noted that the Cross Church had been in 
existence since the year 1261; but this reference is to a Monastery which was 
tc be founded now in connection with. the Cross Church, 


MONASTERY OF THE CROSS CHURCH FOUNDED. 


A.D. 1473. On the third day of February in the above year, Brother Robert, 
Mead Minister of the Trinity Friars, sent a letter from the Monastery of St 
Mathurin at Paris. This letter mentioned that a petition had been presented 
to him by King James ITI, of Scotland, and Margaret, his Queen, recommended 
also highly by Louis XI, King of France, 
of the Trinity Friars in the House or Chapel of the Holy Cross of Peebles, 

The royal petitioners proposed erecting a Conventual Monastery of the Order 
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and of endowing it with most ample rents with the object of celebrating Divine 
Service perpetually there. . 

The petitioners also prayed that the House of Berwick belonging to the.same. 
Order, which had long been levelled to the ground by the English, should, 
along with all its pertinents, be annexed to the House of the Holy Cross of 
Peebles. 

Brother Robert agreed to the request of his royal suitors, and ordered the 
annexation of the House of Berwick to the House of Peebles. Not only. sa, 
but the Parish Church of Kettins, belonging to Berwick, was also annexed to 
Peebles with consent of the Minister and Rector of the House and Church, 
Robert Clogston, and of his Vicar, also Brother Alexander Burgan, 

Friar John Blenk was appointed by, the Head Minister to be Minister of the 
united Houses of Peebles and Berwick and the Church of Kettins. 


“THE GUID, GENTLE STOBO,” 


A.D. 1474. March 25. On New Year's Day, March 25, 1474, occurs the first 
notice of that amiable Churchman, “ the guid, gentle Stobo,” Sir John Reid, 
referred to by William Dunbar in the Lament for the Makkars, who must, there- 
fore, have been a ‘poet like himself, and may have been the author of The, 
Three Tales of the Three Priests of Peebles. On this day Sir John Reid was 
granted a pension of £20 in consideration of services rendered “to our late 
Beppenitae and us, in writing our letters sent to our most Holy Father the Pope, 
and sundry kings, princes, and magnates beyond our kingdom, and his expenses 
in parchment, paper, red and white wax, and other costs incurred for the said 
letters and foreign writings.” For other information concerning this accom- 
plished Churchman, 7 he Book of Stobo Church may be consulted. Stobo 
Church is six miles above Peebles, near the river Tweed. 


A MIRACLE, 


aD. 1474. July 18. Land in the Briggate given to the Church of the Holy 
Cross because the house of the donor was saved from burning at the time the 
Holy Cross was being exhibited. - 

For further particulars The Book of the Cross Church may be consulted. 
Very possibly the Ceremonial of the Exaltation of the Cross was possessing 
especial significance that year, as the new Monastery connected with the Cross 
Church may have on that day been inaugurated, and the conflagration may 
have occurred during the Celebration. A sudden change in the direction of the 
wind may have caused the “ miracle.” 


S. JOHN’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1474. July 8. Letters of Collation sent from the Dean and Chapter of 
Glasgow confirming the presentation of Sir Thomas Gibson, who had been 
presented by the Provost and Bailies to the chaplainry of S. John’s Altar in the 
Parish Church, This is that Altar whose patronage had been assigned to the 
Bailies by the five country lairds. 


THE ROOD ALTAR. 


AD. 1474. October 3. The Head Court met on this day. They chose two 
Pailies, four flesh-pricers, four ale-tasters, and twenty-five members of the 
“Doussan.” Thereafter compeared in Court George of Elphinstoun, speaker 
for Sir William Gibson, and asked the Bailies and Court to cause Thomas 
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Young, the clerk, to write in the Common-Book the election and gift which they 
had given in Court previously to the said Sir William, of the Rood Service. 
And then the Bailies charged the clerk to “act” it as follows: —"It is to re- 
member that the neighbours, with whole consent and election, have granted and 
given the Rood Service in S, Andrew's Kirk to the said Sir William for all the 
days of his life, he doing and making such due Service both at the Altar and 
in the choir as far as it is, or may be in time to come, of the value of the profit 
of the said Service, 


Note.—Sir Thomas Gibson as Chaplain of St John’s Altar; and Sir William 
Gibson, Chaplain of the Rood Altar. 


SIR LAURENCE JOHNSON, SCHOOLMASTER, 


A.D. 1475. May 8. On this day compeared in Court Sir Laurence Johnson, 
schoolmaster in the Burgh in that time, and meekly besought the Bailies and 
neighbours that they would vouchsafe to grant and give him one of the Services 
in Haly Kirk that vacates and falls into their gift (except the Chapel), for 
Which he undertakes to be busy teaching and directing the children in his 
school when there is time. Then forthwith the neighbours “ searched about,” 
have granted, constituted, ordained and given their consent and whole clection 
to the said Sir Laurence, chaplain, to have the first Service that vacates and falls 
into their gift and the school, he being busy teaching and directing the 
children in the school late and early when there is time. And, moreover, at 
whatever time it happens that the said Sir Laurence, chaplain, be presented 
and put into the Service of the said chaplainry, he shall make presentation and 
keep the choir in S. Andrew's Kirk, with his surplice, holy days, and solemn 
days, both at Mass and Evensong, for the said Service; and enjoying the school 
for teaching and directing the children. And to these appointments and condi- 
tions to keep and fulfil, God willing, the said Sir Laurence, chaplain, shall] 
fulfil and keep. 


SIR THOMAS STANHOUSE, 


As if one draft on the future were not enough for the day, there also appeared 
before the Court Sir Thomas of Stanhouse, chaplain, craving that he might 
have the next Service which fell vacant after. Sir Laurence received an appoint- 
ment, considering that he was a neighbour’s son and a singer. This also was 
granted. 


THE ALTAR OF ST JAMES, 


Sir Laurence may have had something in his mind when he made his applica- 
tion, at-any rate he had not long to wait; for upon the 3rd of March following 
(1475), Bailie Gilbert Williamson, standing by the Altar of S. James in the 
Parish Church, gave possession and charge of that Service to Sir Laurence, by 
handing him the Book and Chalice, “ to do Service and Masses, saying as far as 
the said annuals avail till mair come” These annuals had been given by old 
William Bothwell to S. James’ Altar for soul-heal, and were thus made up:— 
John Read’s land, 135 4d; the land of John Caris, 3s; the land in the Briggate 
that was John Foster's, 4s; the land that was John Henderson's, 4s; and the 
land that was John Seliar’s, 2s, 

Between these two pieces of business of Laurence Johnson's occurs a notice 
of the bridge, which was apparently still under erection, For Will Fyldar was 
made Burgess, and gave to the supply of the brigwork, the winning of eight 
score loads of stones, but not their carnage. And any one cutting the town’s 
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wickers growing in Tweed between Scotsmill and Manor mouth was to be fined 
eight shillings or be banished from the town. 


THE PARSON’S HOUSE: ST JAMES!’ ALTAR. 


AD. 1476. January 20. On which day Bailes William Dickson and John 
Murchison passed to the west end of the Burgh, and at the east end of the 
Castlehill, and at the south end of the parson’s house, the Bailie took up earth 
and stone and laid it in the hands of Will Elphinstoun, and gave him and 
his heirs heritable state and sasine of forty-eight feet length, beginning at the 
south end of the parson’s house, and nght down toward Tweed, and the width 
of the parson’s house, saving each man’s right. And the said William and his 
heirs shall pay for the forty-eight feet eighteenpence of annual to S. James’ 
Altar in the High Kirk, to pray for our sovereign lord, the King, and the 
Queen, and for the welfare of the Burgh. ; 

The Bailies had thus early found an opportunity of augmenting the revenues 
of S. James’ Altar for behoof of Sir Laurence Johnson, the schoolmaster, who 
would on his part increase the Service of the Altar according to his undertaking. 
The land in question must have been situated somewhere near the present 
spinning mill or the police buildings ; although how the parson’s house came to 
be there is not recorded. It may have been a piece of private property belong- 
ing to him, and not official. 


THE CASTLEHILL OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1476. January 20. The site of the Castlehill has occasionally been a 
source of discussion with some Peebleans, for so utterly have vanished the 
remains of the Castle that some have sought to maintain that Neidpath was the 
only Castle of Peebles. The foregoing reference would at first sight appear to 
lend colour to the averment, for the site of the Old Manse at the head of the 
Old Town meets all the requirements of position, &c., being situated to the 
east of Neidpath Castle and sloping down south to Tweed. Now, it is certain 
that the Chapel of S. Mary was located at the west end of High Street, and in 
the year 1496 occurs an entry relating to a “barn at the Chapel gable at the 
cast end of the Castlemll.’ This Castlehill can mean only the peninsula at the 
confluence of Tweed and Pecbles waters, on which is erected the Parish Church. 
Moreover, the promontory on which Neidpath stands never belonged to Peebles, 
and never was called the Castlehill. There never was a mill erected on the 
side of the mound at Neidpath. There never was a mill-lade cut out of its 
south side. It never paid rent to the Crown, and never was feued out by the 
Burgh; all which apply to the peninsula or Castlehill at the west end of High 
Street. The name Castlehill has been handed down from one generation to 
another as applied to this site; and houses erected upon its sides pay Burgh 
feu duties, and are described as being erected on the Castlehill. The confusion 
appears to have originated from the fact that the Old Town of Peebles and 
the New Town, or High Street, are situated parallel to each other, though the 
former is extended further west. Both have the Tweed on the south side; both 
had a Castle at the west end; both have a north and south row; the Manse was 
situated on the south row, west end of the Old Town; and there was a parson’s 
house occupying a similar relative position as has been seen in the New Town. 
The High Kirk, or S. Andrew’s, occupied the west end of the Old Town, while 
the Chapel of S. Mary stood on the west end of the New, Hence the very 
natural confusion, 
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THE CHURCHYARD. 


A.D. 1476. February 3. At this time occurs an instance of an agreement being 
entered into “in the parish kirkyaird of S. Andro of Peebles.” No doubt it was 
the custom in Peebles, as elsewhere, for agreements and other business to be 
drawn up and transacted either in the Churches or in the churchyards, but not 
many examples are to be found in Peebles records. In this case Michael 
Forrest, a wealthy Burgess, entered into an undertaking with his three good 
sons that he should not alienate his lands: and they on their part undertook 
not to dispone the lands away from thcir children. Thus was property allowed 
to remain and accumulate in possession of certain families, But these pre- 
cautions were of little avail, as at the present day there is no family in the 
Burgh of the name of Forrest possessing estate. 


ST JAMES’ ALTAR. 


A.D. 1476. February 3. Notwithstanding the augmented income of S. James’ 
Altar, it was still poorly endowed. Hence the presenting of a petition by 
George Elphinstoun of Henristoun (Haystoun), asking the Bailies to annex 
the rents of the Common Struther and Daletho to 5S. James’ Altar in the 
Parish Kirk, This the Bailies agreed to do. Moreover, they appointed Laur- 
ence Johnson to be chaplain at that Altar for life. And when the chaplainry 
should fall vacant, the appointment was to be made of a chaplain “as has 
maist knowledge to be schoolmaster and to teach bairns.” By this regulation 
the Altar and the school were to continue to be held by the one individual. 

Note.—Regarding the Common Struther, its rents had been formerly granted 
for ten years to the Rood Altar. (1457. October 17.) 


ST MARY OF “ GEDDES’ AISLE.” 


AD. 1477. April 28. There appeared in the Tolbooth of Peebles before the 
Bailies and community Sir Quintin Folkert, chaplain, and gave up all rights 
and possessions in the chaplainry of the Altar*of S. Mary of Geddes’ Aisle, 
which he may have possessed since the death of Sir John the Wach, last pos- 
sessor thereof. And then the Bailies and community ripely advised, and with 
one consent, granted the said Service to Sir Quintin Folkert for a year accord- 
ing to the tenor of infeftment. On the Tuesday morning after, the Bailies 
passed to the Aisle, and gave to Sir Quintin real, actual, and corporeal posses~ 
sion of the chaplainry and pertinents by handing to him Book, Chalice, Vest- 
ments, and other adornments of the Altar. One surmises what manner of 
irregularity had been perpetrated at Sir Quintin’s first holding of the chap- 
lainry. No light is afforded, however. 


BURGHAL, 


A.D. 1477. Houses were now being built on the High Street, occasioning dis- 
putes as to boundaries, &c.; and on the irth of February the Surveyors of the 
Burgh, duly sworn by the great oath, proceeded to adjust certain properties. 
They found “ that Walter Blacklock’s land was no broader than it ought to be, 
neither in foreland, nor yet in midland, nor yet on the backside,” and that the 
“land should stand stili as it stood and as they found it that day, and thus 
was their deliverance at that time.” 
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SIR WILLIAM GIBSON OF THE ROOD ALTAR 


A.D. 1477. On 17th November of the same year the Bailies let to Sir William 
Gibson, chaplain, four acres of Cademuir for the term of seven years, for which 
Sir William was to keep the choir in S$. Andrew's Kirk, and make good Service 
therefor. But on the 28th May, 1552, a more extensive grant will be found re- 
corded to another chaplain of part of Cademuir Hill, which was one of the 
Commons of Peebles. 

A.bD. 1478. Feb. 15. In 1478, February 15, we learn more about this chaplain, 
Sir William Gibson. On that day the Dean of Peebles, Master William 
Tweedie, made application in the Tolbooth to the Bailes and community, on 
behalf of Sir William Gibson, Chaplain of the Rood Altar in the Parish Kirk, 
asking licence for Sir William for the space of four years, that he might leave 
a chaplain in his stead, because Sir William proposed travelling to the schools 
in other countries. The suggested /ocuwm /enens was Sir Gilbert Jameson. But 
because Jameson already held a Service until next Martinmas, he shall receive 
no fruits of the said Altar until Whitsunday a year after. And in the mean- 
time, from this date (February) until Whitsunday, Sir William Gibson, be- 
cause of his travelling, shall take that term’s rents, and no more. And from 
Whitsunday till Martinmas the Council shall take that half-year’s fruits of the 
Altar and apply towards its reparation. And if Sir Gilbert fails, and does not 
make sufficient Service at the Altar, the Bailies shall dispone the Service as 
they please. And if Sir William Gibson come home again within or at the end 
of the four years, he shall enter into the Service again without plea or demand 
of any person. The whole Court awarded the licence. 

Here may one add in parenthesis that this date (1478) is that cast upon the 
bell which is still in use every Sunday in the Kirk of Manor next to Peebles. 
The inscription in Latin is, “In honour of God and Saint Gordian. 1478.” Jt 
is probably the oldest church bell in use in Scotland. 


THE ROOD ALTAR GRANTED TO SIR WILLIAM THOMSON. 


A.D, 1479. January 17. To return, however, to the elaborate arrangement men - 
tioned above. It appears never to have been carried out. For on the 17th 
January following (1479), at the Head Court after Yule, the Bailies, three in 
tumber now, granted to Sir William Thomson, chaplain, the Service of the 
Rood Altar in S. Andrew's Kirk, for all the days of his life; and on the Tues- 
day following Book, Chalice, and Vestments were delivered into his hands. 
No reason appears for the breaking of the agreement with Sir William Gibson, 
which within eleven months had been thus rescinded. Possibly Sir William 
Gibson, of the Rood, had died on his journey 


DOMESTIC. 


Between those two references to the Rood Altar and its chaplains, a some- 
what pathetic incident is indicated, for on the 13th of March, 1478, Janet, the 
wife of umquhile Wyll Mowat, has sold and delivered to James Robynson, for 
fault and great necessity of her living, a meat-almry, a vessel-almry, a couch- 
bed, a board and trestles, a pot, a brew-caldron, the apparelling of the hall, a 
knapsack, and a crook. 


ARCHERY. 


A.pD. 1480. In 1480 archery butts were in course of being erected betwixt the 
waters on the Common Hauch. This may have been on the extremity of the 
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peninsula whereon the Church now stands, which was the public bowling green 
in later days, or upon what is now Tweed Green. 


THE ROOD ALTAR AND SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 


A.D, 1480. On July 23 of the same year, the Bailies and community granted 
to the Altar of the Holy Rood an annual rent of 138 4d Scots. This transac- 
tion was carried out at the Cross:by the common ceremony of handing a penny 
to the chaplain. It was to be paid out of the common good, Zé, out of the 
niill-multures and other possessions of the Burgh. In return, Sir William 
Thomson gave to the town a present of twenty merks by way of thanks. 

In the original text of the foregoing extract, two points of interest appear. 
One is that the Altar of the Holy Rood was situated in the Rood lof? of St 
Andrew's Church. The other is that among the signatories as witnesses occurs 
the name, Master William of Tweedie, Parson of Glenholm, and Dean of 
Peebles in that time Sir John of Loch also signs as curate. 

In the foregoing extract it may be observed that the Parson of Glenholm 
was then Dean of Peebles. Ina former extract the Vicar of Manor (Sir Richard 
Purdie) was the Dean. Possibly the Deanery was held generally by a rural 
clergyman, , 

A.D. 1480. August 24. EXAMPLE OF THE INSTITUTION OF A PERSONAL MEM- 
IAL SERVICE as.a means of procuring a cheap immortality. Thomas Wylie re- 
signed by handing over a penny, ten shillings annually out of Patrick Paton- 
son's land in the Burgh of Peebles, into the hands of Baihe George Elphinstoun. 
Then the Bailie, at the special request of Thomas Wylie, delivered the penny 
into the hands of Sir William Fulop, rector of the choir in S. Andrew's Kirk, 
and gave him possession of the ten shillings annually. It was given for an 
anniversary service yearly to be done in the Kirk after the decease of Thomas, 
at whatever Altar it happened that Thomas should be “ earthed ” before, at the 
disposition of Sir William and the Dean and their successors; and to cause to 
be written in the kalendar of the Mass-book the day and the anniversary, 
which were to remain in memory of the same, 

In the year previous (1479, July 21), the above-mentioned Thomas Wylie 
had lost a law case which he had brought before the two Bailies, The Bailies 
and neighbours assembled and formed a Court on the door threshold of Richard 
Mylner's house at the north end of Tweed Bridge. And there they had chosen 
an Inquisition, consisting of twelve men, to discuss Wylie’s claim to an annual 
sum of thirteen and sixpence, which he alleged was owing to him from certain 
Jands, The Inquisition was duly sworn by the great oath, touching the Gos- 
pels at the same time, and, after hearing evidence, decided that the land owed 
no more to Thomas Wylie than twelve shillings annually, and that “his 
surety was of no yalue.” 

The desire of Wylie has now been doubly gratified and his immortality 
twofold assured; first, by this record of his lawsuit, and then by the memorial 
service at his grave in the Parish Church. Had Thomas only known, he might 
have saved his money for the latter, ry 

Other references occur in the year 1480 to the archery butts in course of 
erection betwixt the waters on the Common Hauch, and one of ‘them metitions 
them as “ the first butts that ever were made in that place.” 


THE LADY ALTAR IN ST ANDREW’S*CHURCH. 


“AD. 1481. October1§. Sir Gilbert Jameson’ provided for. It will be remem- 
bered that in February, 1478, it was proposed by Sir William Gibson that if 
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the Bailies permitted, he had arranged for Gilbert Jameson to act as his loc 
lenens, while he himself should be absent travelling to the schools for four 
years. Also, that eleven months thereafter Gibson's Service at the Rood Altar 
was given to Sir William Thomson for life, from which it was inferred that 
Jameson’s temporary chaplaincy had fallen through. Now it was arranged 
that Jameson should be provided for: and on the above date the two Bailies 
met in the Tolbooth and appointed Sir Gilbert Jameson to the Chaplainry of 
Our Lady's Altar in S. Andrew’s Kirk, giving him on the following morning 
actual possession and entry. 

A.D. 1481. November 16. GIFT OF A CLERGY-HOUSE and COMMON HALL for 
the use of the clergy of the Burgh. 

On which day, at ten o'clock, Robert Howeson resigned (by giving a handful 
of earth and stone to Bailie William Dickson, as the manner is of the Burgh) 
all rights and claim that he had in the tenement lying in the Burgh of Peebles, 
in the way passing from Pecbles Brig to S. Andrew's Kirk, on the south side, 
between the tenement of Master Gilbert Rerik, Archdeacon of Glasgow, on the 
east, and the tenement of William Geddes on the west. The Bailie, on his 
part, gave possession of the tenement to the Archdeacon, Gilbert Rerk, who in 
turn gave it back again into the Bailie’s hands as patron of the Parish Altar in 
the Church. Then the Bailie finally gave possession of the tenement to Sir 
John Loch, curate, Sir William Fulop, Master Archibald Dickson, Sir Gilbert 
Jameson, Sir William Small, Sir Thomas Gibson, Sir William Thomson, Sir 
Laurence Johnson, Sir Andrew Folkart, and Sir Robert Tunno, chaplains and 
servants at the Parish Altar in S$. Andrew’s Kirk, as pleban (priest) and curate 
of the parishioners, and af the three Altars of Our Lady, two in the Parish 
Kirk, and one in the Chapel within the town; also at the Rood Altar, 5. 
Michael's Altar, S. John the Baptist’s Altar, S. James’ Altar, and S. LLaurence’s 
Altar. (Note the absence of Sir William Gibson, the chaplain who had pro- 
posed travelling for four years, who may have died.) 

The above chaplains and their successors were to reside and remain con- 
tinually in the habitation to be made on the said ground in chambers and other 
buildings for evermore, and the pleban and curate were to have one of the 
principal forechambers of the said tenement most easily got at for the Service 
of the parishioners at their call in time of need. 

After that the Archdeacon, Gilbert Rerilk, resigned use and possession of his 
hall, with the use and occupation of three of the four little pantries in the south 
end of the same, and the loft above them for the keeping of fuel, into the 
Bailie’s hands, except only the use of the hall to him and his successors, Arch- 
deacons for the time, at principal feasts and when it necessitates them for their 
honour. Then the Bailie, after admitting the resignation, gave possession of the 
hall to the above-mentioned clergymen and their successors, with the reserva- 
tions of the Archdeacon. 

Let then the names of those pious benefactors be emphasised—Robert Howe- 
son, who presented the clergy-house; and Archdeacon Gilbert Rerik, who gave 
the Common Hall. Note that the clergy of the Kirk are nine in number, and 
that added to them is the Chaplain of S. Mary’s Chapel, occupying the west 
end of the north row of the High Street, adjoining the site of the Castlehill, 
whereon was the Common Hauch on which the archery butts were in course 
of erection between the waters, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL QUARTER. 


It will be remembered that fifty-four years previous to this date, John Geddes 
of Rachan, among his other benefactions to the Church, had left a piece of 
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ground on the east side of the Cemetery for the erection of buildings for the 
use of the chaplains who were to serve at the Altar of Our Lady in Geddes’ 
Aisle founded by him, No references, however, have been discovered as would 
lead one to infer that this scheme had ever been carried out. Whether this 
were the case or not, it was arranged, under the scheme of Robert Howeson, that 
both the Chaplains of the two Altars of Our Lady in the Parish Church, and 
the Chaplain of Our Lady in her especial Chapel in High Street, were to reside 
in his new clergy-house along with all the other clergymen connected with the 
Church in Peebles. “This included the Chaplain of Geddes’ Aisle. 

There were in addition the six acres of land given by John Geddes, where 
are now the Old Manse and Hay Lodge, called Lecroft. There was Arch- 
deacon Rerik’s Hall in connection with Howeson's clergy-house. 

There was the hostilage and lands belonging to Melrose Abbey in the Old 
Town of Peebles. There was also the hostilage of Arbroath Abbey, situated 
either at the corner of the Leidgate in Old Town, or more probably in the 
Northgate, where the Cleikum Inn now stands. There is mention also of the 
house of the Archdeacon; this may have stood on the lands of Lecroft, where 
the manse stood in later times. 

Finally, a reference occurs to the fact that each of the chaplains had a 
chamber and an acre of land in the Old Town. Such then was the Ecclesias- 
tical Quarter of Peebles. 


SIR MICHAEL’S WYND, 


A.D. 1481. January 14, Master Archibald Dickson, Chaplain to S. Michael’s 
Altar, presented a petition to the Bailies in the Tolbooth craving permission to 
break through a door and window from his property into S, Michacl’s Wynd, 
with free issue from and entry into, upthrow and downthrow to Peebles Water. 
The Bailes considered the request to be reasonable; nevertheless they referred 
the matter to the Inquest, who decided favourably to the petitioner. 


THE RISE OF SIR LAURENCE JOHNSON: THE ROOD ALTAR, 


AD, £482. June 5. We have seen this worthy chaplain first of all unattached, 
when, in May, 1475, he meekly besought from the Bailies the gift of a Service 
in the Parish Church when there should be one vacant. Eleven months there- 
after he was glad to receive a few small annual sums wherewith to eke out his 
income as schoolmaster, for which he was to make Service at the Altar of S. 
James. In February, 1476, the rents of Daletho and Common Struther were 
assigned to S. James’ Altar, and Sir Laurence Johnson was confirmed in that 
chaplainry for life. Now, on the above-mentioned date, the Bailies and Town 
Council assembled in the Tolbooth, presented Sir Laurence Johnson, school- 
master, to the Service of the Rood Altar, situated in the Rood loft in the Parish 
Church, for all the days of his life. At the same time he received the appoint- 
ment of schoolmaster to the Grammar School for all the days of his life 
hither the appointment was a very important one or the presentee was a worthy 
and popular clergyman, for the names of no fewer than forty witnesses were 
appended to the document of presentation, with “ divers others.” 


THE WAULK MILL AND §, JOHN’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1482. July 8. On this day the Waulk Mill was let to Sir Gilbert 
Jameson and John Jameson, his brother, for the rent of three merks annually, to 
be paid to S, John’s Altar. The mill is described as lying on the south of the 
Burgh at the east end of the Tweed Green. If the mill were owrset by floods 
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and spates, or the dam break out, or be overcast with sand, the Bailies, com- 
munity, and neighbours were to assist in the necessary repairs. Sir Gilbert had 
been appointed Chaplain to Our Lady's Altar in St Andrew’s Church the pre- 
vious year. 

This was the Waulk Mill which Robert the Miller agreed to build on May 
27, 1476, whose profits he was to enjoy for three years, and thereafter the mill 
become the property of the Burgh. The district bears to this day the name of 
Waulkershaugh. 


TRAQUAIR, 


A.D, 1482, In this same year of 1482 occurred the tragic affair of Lander 
Bridge, when the rebel nobles seized and hanged over the bridge the favourite 
companions of King James III]. One of the unfortunate men was Dr Rogers, 
whose fame as a musician was known beyond the bounds of Scotland. He was 
intimately connected with Peeblesshire. For it is found that on November 20, 
1409, the King had granted to him the lands of Traquair in that county. lor 
nine years Dr Rogers remained proprietor of Traquair, and then he disposed of 
it for an extraordinary sum:—On September 19, 1478, he executed an instru- 
ment of sale of the lands and barony in favour of the Earl of Buchan, uncle 
to the King The whole estate was sold for seventy merks Scots, equal to £3 
158 10d sterling! And the purchase money was to be paid in two instalments 
of forty and thirty merks respectively. The Earl bestowed the lands on his 
natural son, James Stewart, whose descendants, ennobled by the title Lords of 
Traquair, held the barony down to these times. 


THE COMMONS OF THE BURGH, 


‘There is plenty evidence to shew that during this period the burghal life of 
the community went on as vigorously as ever. ‘The burning question of those 
and many succeeding years related to the Burgh Commons, which are unsettled 
in some parts to this day. The Commons of Cademuir, Hamildon, Venlaw, 
and Glentress had been decided by an Inquisition in the Justice Court of 
Peebles to belong to Peebles; but on February 14, 1480, a decree was put forth 
by the Lords of Council annulling this decision, as it had come to the know- 
ledge of the Lords that there were other persons who had also claims to the 
lands. On the 26th March, 1482, the Lords Auditors framed an Act referring 
the complaint by John Gledstanes and Thomas Lowis of Mennar as to the 
wrongous occupation and sowing of the Commons to an Inquisition to be chosen 
ut the next Justice Air at Peebles. Apparently this had not been done; for 
on the 6th of February, 1484, letters were sent by King James IT. to his 
Justices on the south side of the Forth calling them to make Inquisition in their 
next Justice Air at Peebles regarding the Common of Cademuir and Common 
Struther. 

A.D. 1484. FEcbruary 18. Those letters of the King had the desired effect 
upon the Justices, and twelve days afterwards, on the 18th February, 1484, the 
Inquisition, appointed by the Justice Court at Peebles gave its deliverance to 
this effect : —" We find that the community of the Burgh of Peebles is in pos- 
session and property of the occupation and sowing of the Common of Cademuir 
and of Common Struther, debateable between them and John Gledstanes of that 
ill and Thomas Lowis of Manor. Also, we find that the corn of Corsecunnyng- 
field ought to be ‘rowme free’ in the mill of Peebles to the fortieth corn; but 
we know that they never have had the use thereof” (See 1550. February 16.) 
This latter finding appears to mean that the corn grown on these lands was to 
be either stored ur ground free of charge in the public mill to the quantity of 
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forty measures, but this. right had temporarily lapsed from ignorance on the 
part of the burghers. The earlier part of the deliverance decides that the two 
Commons of Cademuir Hill and Struther belong to and may be sown by the 
community of Peebles. This was, however, by no means the end of this peren- 
nial quarrel between the town and its neighbours; the debates regarding the 
Commons dragged on for several centuries, and were actually revived in the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria with respect to the Common of Hamildon Hill, 


THE CLERGY OF PEEBLES, 


A.D, 1484. June 4: William Michelson resigned his land and biggin on the 
south side of Briggait, and Gilbert Williamson, Bailie, gave sasine to Sir John 
of Lough, Curate of Peblis in that time, Master Archibald Dilkesoun, Chaplain 
of St Michael’s Altar within the Parish Kirk of Peblis, Sir Lawrence Johnson, 
Chaplain of the Rood Altar, Sir William of Stanhous, Chaplain of St Law- 
rence’s Altar, Sir Gilbert Jamesoun, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar, Sir Thomas 
Gibson, Chaplain of St John’s Altar, Sir Thomas Crawford, Chaplain cf St 
James’ Altar, Sir Andrew Folkart, Chaplain of Geddes’ Aisle, and Sir William 
Phyllop, Chaplain of Our Lady Chapel at the west end of Peblis; and gave 
to them and to their successors’ in office, Curates and Chaplains of the said 
Altars within the Parish Kirk of Peblis, who shall be for the time being doing 
Divine Service at the said Altars for ever, state, possession, corporal and herit- 
able sasine of all and haill the said land and biggin; reserved the frank tene- 
ment of the said land and biggin with the pertinents to Marion Fyldar for all 
the days of her life. 

It is from this list of chaplains that Mr Renwick attempted to guess who 
were “ The Three Priests of Peebles.” (See A.D. 1460.) 


The puir priest thinkis he gettis na richt, 
Be he nocht stylit ane knight, 
And callit Schir afore his name, 
As Schir Thomas and Schir Willaime. 
Sir Davip Linpsay. 


ST JOHN’S ALTAR, 


A.D, 1484. June 14. An annual rent of twenty pence furth of property on 
east side of Northgate given to Sir Thomas Gibson, Chaplain of St John’s 
Altar, and to be distributed and given to the Chaplains of the Parish Kirk of 
Peblis yearly to the augmentation of an anniversary for ever to be done at St 
John’s Altar by the said Chaplains on the day of the decease of John Forfar, 
Burgess, who gave the annual rent. And Sir Thomas undertook to distribute 
the twenty pence along with five shillings of annual rent given to the said Sir 
Thomas by the said John Forfar out of his land lying in the north end of the 
Northgait. 


AN INTERESTING DATE. 


The Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross called Rude Mass in harvest. 


THE ARBROATH FRAGMENT. 


A.D. 1484, The liturgical remains of the Medieval Scottish Church are very 
few, and there 1s now little expectation among liturgiologists that these can be 
materially increased. The Aberdeen Breviary (the first book printed in Scot- 
land), the Arbuthnott Missal, the Glasgow Pontifical, &c., are well known, and 
are of importance in indicating the precise family to which our Mediaeval Service 
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Books belonged. There are some fragments of the same class and period, how- 
ever, which are practically unknown, even to experts; such as a single leaf of a 
parchment folio Breviary, containing a part of the Services for Advent, with 
Gaelic words additional to the Latin inserted beneath the musical notes; also a 
Litany in Mediaeval Gaelic, written on paper. Both of these are in the Edin- 
burgh Advocates’ Library, and they are interesting as showing, contrary to the 
general opinion of our Church historians, that the Mediaeval Scottish Church 
was far from being altogether un-Celtic. The discovery of the Rathen Manual, 
a valuable addition to the same kind of literature, was announced some time 
ago. Another, but this time a more minute fragment, has lately been unearthed. 
Among some old and, in general, useless pieces of parchment which have been 
removed by the bookbinder from the covers of certain early printed books im 
Aberdeen University Library, the Rev. D. MacGregor, of Inverallochy, found 
two small slips of parchment which, when put together, present the following 
words, written in an ancient character : — 


“ . , « tfaquilla pace initia « «a 


“Munera tue misericor., deus . . . intuitu. vi sanctorum no... precibus |... tariay quorum 
sacratissime in hae basilica reliquie continentur. p. 

Diuina libantes misteria quesumus domine, vt sanctorum nos vbique intercessio protegat 
quorum hic sacra gaudemus haberi patrocinia, p.” 


These broken lines afford a pleasant problem to the liturgiologist, who usually 
finds a peculiar fascination in the identification of obscure collects. Obviously 
we have here the remains of a Mass for the Feast of Holy Relics. It is not the 
Mass usually said in the Western Church on that Festival. But it is a Mass for 
that day according to the custom of the Medimval Scottish Church, for it is 
practically the same (so far as it goes) as the Missa “In Festo Reliquiarum,” 
contained in the Book of Saint Ternan, which in the published edition runs 
thus :— 


* ORATIO, —Praesta, quaesumus, ommipotens Deus, vt sanctae Dei genetrivis semperque Virginis 
Mariae et sanctorum tuorut quorum reliquiz in hac continentur ecclesia nos protegapt merita ; 
quatenus eorum precibus tranguilla pace in tua jugiter laude laetemur, Per eundem. 

“ Secreta.—Munera tna, ntisericors Deus, majestati oblata, beniz'no quaesumus, intuitu aspice ; 
: eorum nobis fiant precibus salutavia quorum sacratissimac in hac basilica reliquiae sunt reconditae. 

er. 

‘©PosT-COMMUNIO. —Divind Libantes niysteria, quaestonus, Domine, ut corm nos ubique intercessio 
protegat, quorum hic sacra habere patrocinia. Per. 


The same Mass was also used at Aberdeen, for although the Aberdcen Missal 
has disappeared, we find in the Breviary, at the daily Service of the Blessed 
Virgin, that, of the two alternative prayers provided for the commemoration 
De Reliquiis, the Memoria which is appointed for use at Matins is the first 
prayer given above, while that which is provided for Vespers is the first prayer 
of the Mass for the Feast of Holy Relies as contained, ¢.g., in the York Missal. 

This Festival was celebrated on different days in different Dioceses; as the 
Aberdeen Breviary itself says in the Kalendar, at vitj. Id. Jul. “ Festa reli- 
quiarum et dedicacionis ecclesie fiant secundum uniuscuiusque ecclesie consuetu- 
dinem.” According to the Sarum and Hereford Uses, it was held on the 
Sunday next after viij. Id. Jul. (8 July); according to the Lincoln Use on Prid. 
Id. Jul. (14 July); according to the York Use on xiv. Kal. Noy. (19 Oct.) In 
the Roman Missal, among the Missa Sanctorum celebrandz aliquibus in locis ex 
indulto apostolic, there is a“ Missa SS, Reliquiarum,” to be held on the last 
Sunday of October. It has no resemblance verbally to the Mass now under 
examination. 

The provenance of our Fragment is not difficult to discover. A little helow 
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the prayers given above, the following certification is written in a different 
handwriting ; — 


‘“Nos georgeus de brana dei ef apostolicae sedis Sracia episcopus dr... ornen, Hotum fecimus per 
presentes quia dedicauimus quatuor altaria infra monasterium de Abbr, vz, Altare sancte K,..terine. 
Altare . , . altare sancti laurencij et allare sancti nycholai xxyj’ augusti. Item consecraui- 
mus capellam sancti Johannis baptiste, et dedicauimus altare eiusdem xxiiij’ dic augusti, Item 
consecrauimus capellam sancti nimiany . . , et conf, et dedicauimus altare eiusdem xxiiij” die 
augusti ad [instanciam] dominorum abbaltis et conuentus de Abbr. [Mem dedicauimus ecclesiam 
sancti vigiany et duo maiora altaria cum |instrumentis ?| eiusdem ad instanciam deouti viri Johannis 
brou.j [Brouni ?] unius per [sonarum ?] predicte ecclesie xxv" die auguste, In cuiusrei Testimonio 
hoe plane scriptum sigillo nostro sigillanimus ac manu , . . subseripcione roborauimus XXVij- 
dife m)ensis augusti [anjno domini millesimo quadringentessimo octogessimo quarto,” 


Where the subscription ought to be there is a small hole in the parchment, and 
the green dye round the edge of this hole in all that remains of the ribbon hy 
which the seal was doubtless appended. 

In this document Abbr. stands for Aberbrothok. According to the authorities 
used by Dr Rankin in The Church of Scotland, Past and Present, vol. 2, pp. 
376-8, “ Aberbrothoc or Arbroath Abbey was. founded in 1178 and dedicated to 
St Thomas of Canterbury by William the Lion. . . . Besides the Tigh 
Altar, dedicated to the patron, St Thomas A Becket, the Abbey Church had at 
least six others—viz,, St Catharine, St Peter, St Lawrence, and St Nicholas, all 
dedicated on one day, 26th August, 1484, by George de Brana, Bishop of 
Dromore. The others were—Blessed Virgin Mary and St James.” 

The document before us, therefore, though there is a discrepancy in the dates, 
is the original testification given after the consecration referred to by Dr Rankin. 
The Bishop wrote it, or caused it to be written, on a blank space in the Missal, 
seemingly at the foot of the last written page. The other side of the leaf is 
blank, so that probably the Missa de Reliquiis was not written in the Proprium 
Sanctorum, but as the last of perhaps a miscellaneous collection of Misse such 
as usually appear at the end of Missals. 

That an Irish Bishop should be thus officiating in the Church of Scotland is 
an interesting illustration of the unbroken friendship that subsisted from the 
earliest times between the Scottish and Irish Churches, in contrast with the 
relations between the Scottish and English Churches, which, generally from 
political causes, were often of a very stormy character. George de Brana may 
have felt a special pleasure in consecrating in Forfarshire a Church dedicated 
to the memory of S. Vigean, otherwise known as S. Fechin (whence Ecclefechan), 
or S. Fiachtna, an Irish missionary, who laboured in Angus, &c., during the 
latter part of the sixth century, 

Important documents were often engrossed in Missals, Evangeliaries, &c., not 
necessarily in a Service Book that was in actual use at the time, but rather, when 
possible, in one that, having from age or fer some other reason become an object 
of veneration, was likely to be preserved with more than usual care. The 
Charters in the Book of Deer are another case in point. Whether at the date 
mentioned the Arbroath Missal, of which this small portion is all that has 
survived, was regarded as a relic, or whether it was in daily use in the Abbey 
Church, it must at any rate have been written before the above entry was in- 
serted—that is to say, the Arbroath Fragment must be older, and inay be very 
much older, than 27th August, 1484. There is nothing, however, to show that 
it had any connection with the specially “ Celtic" period ; and, though compari- 
tively trifling in itself, it at least increases the evidence of the widespread use 
in Scotland, during the Middle Ages, of a Missal, of which the Bool of 5, 


Ternan is a copy. (Rev, D, McGregor.) 
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DEAN BLAKLOK, CANON OF JEDBURGH. 


AD, 1486. February 20. Dean John Blaklok, Canon of the Abbey of Jed- 
ward, passed to a land lying beyond Peebles water, in. the Old Town. of 
Peebles, on the south side of the gait between the land of Richard Dikeson on 
the west part and the land of Thomas Smaith on the east part, and there the’ 
said Dean John resigned the land in favour of Richard Dikeson. 

A.D. 1486. February 20. Dean John Blaklok, Canon of the Abbey, of Jed- 
ward, passed to the land and biggin of Robert Morane lying in the Old Town 
of Peebles, beside the Parish Kirk of Peebles on the south side of the gait, be- 
tween the land of Richard Derlyn on the east part and the croft pertaining to 
the Chaplain of the Rood Altar within the said Parish Kirk on the west part, 
and there the said Dean John resigned sixteenpence of annual rent in favour 
of Robert Morane. 

ST MICHAEL'S LAND, 


A.D, 1487. June 8. Master Archibald Dikesoun, Chaplain of St Michael's 
Altar within the Parish Kirk of Peblis, passed to the land and biggin pertaining 
te the Altar of St Michael lying in the Burgh of Peblis in the Highgait on the 
north side of the same, between the land of Richard Tonok on the west and the 
Vennel leading down to Peblis water on the east, and there Master Archibald 
resigned the nether end of the said land and biggin from the pontys down to 
Peblis water in favour of Thomas Dikesoun, son of the said Master Archibald. 


Note.--Here was a priest and Master of Arts possessing a son! 


TWEED BRIDGE; THE NEWARK ; THE STEEPLE. 


A.D. 1488. May. In May, 1488, are found references to three architectural 
works in progress—Tweed Bridge, for which trees and loads of stones were 
required; the Newark at the east end of Peebles, for which also stones were 
required; and the building of the steeple to the Tolbooth and Chapel at the- 
west end of High Street. This same year (1488) is carved upon the ancient 
Tawer of Barns in Manor, where it may be seen to this day; hence one may 
infer considerable architectural activity about this period. 


KING JAMES II. KILLED AT SAUCHIE. 
KING JAMES IY. VISITS THE CROSS CHURCH. 


Ap, 1488. November 5. On this day the Church of the Holy Cross 
at Peebles received a visit from the new King, James TV., who made an offering 
of eighteen shillings. This pilgrimage was to the Holy Relic of the True 
Cross enshrined there, and was done in expiation of his share in the death of 
his father, the late King. 

James 1V. encouraged literature, as his father had done; for in addition to 
gifts to Reid, “the guid, gentle Stobo,” we notice that in the year 1490 Blind 
Harry received eighteen shillings from the King and other gifts from the royal 
bounty until 1491; “ Wallace that told jests, and Widderspoon that told tales,” 
were also liberally recognised by the King. There is also strong presumptive 
evidence that a son of John Inglis, laird of Manor, may have been the author- 
of The Complaynt of Scatland im this reign . 


SIR JOHN REID AGAIN, 


AD. 1488. January 22. On the 22nd: of January, 1488, occurs another re- 
ference to Sit John Reid of Stobo, in which King James IV. renewed the 
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pension granted to him by his predecessor. The payment of it was continued 
until the year 1505, two years before the publication of Dunbar’s poem, The 
Lament for the Makars, in which Reid’s death is lamented by his brother poet. 
Inthe accounts of the Treasurer occur other payments to Reid, some of them 
conjointly to him-and Walter Chepman, who is known as the one who intro- 
duced printing into Scotland, In the year 1489 Reid received ten merks for a 
horse which the King had purchased from him. 

Between A.D. 1488 and 1489 Reid was witness to three Charters, and in them 
he is designated Rector of Kirk Christ. 


OUR LADY’S LANDS BURNED OUT, 


AD. 1489. July 21. Sir Gilbert Jameson, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar 
within the Parish Kirk of Peebles, appeared before the Bailies and community 
with their counsel in the Tolbooth. And there Sir Gilbert right lamentably 
meaned, complained, and shewed that the land and tenement pertaining to the 
Altar of Our Lady by sudden fire was entirely burned, devastated, consumed, 
and “ distromit,” so that no rents might be had from it for his sustentation and 
upholding the Service at the Altar. He crayed the Bailics and community that 
they would provide and so remeid for the again building of the tenement, so 
that he and his successors might have some part of profit of mails or annual 
rents to uphold the Service, considering that they are very patrons of the said 
Altar and are indebted to supply the Service. He swore that it was worth 
thirty-five shillings annually when it was erected. The Bailies and community 
considered that it was right, expedient, and profitable to set the same for annual 
rent to any person who would build and make it “ strawzuable” for an annual, 
Thomas Henrison and Janet Scot, his wife, offered to give five shillings cf 
annual in augmentation and to rebuild the tenement, the chaplains praying for 
their souls. The property was accordingly transferred to them for payment to 
the chaplain of forty shillings annually. 


ST JAMES’ ALTAR, 


A.D. 1490, October 11. The Bailies passed to the common land pertaining 
to the community of Peblis, lying on the north part of the old mill dam at the 
south end of the common gait, striking to the Cross Kirk of Peblis upon the 
west part of the kiln, and there the Bailie, with consent of the community, 
granted that day in the Tolbooth, gave to Robert Dickson, Burgess, a house- 
stead of the said common land, that is to say, forty feet in length and eighteen 
feet broad within the walls of the said house. Paying annually to Sir Thomas 
Crawford, Chaplain of St James’ Altar in the Parish Kirk, sixteen pennies 
annual rent for Masses to be done at the Altar after the value and quantity 
of the.annual rent, 


OUR LADY ALTAR. 


A.D. 1491. June 18, Adam Dickson, Burgess of Peblis, resigned an annual 
rent furth of his property on the south side of High Street, in favour of Sir 
Gilbert Jameson, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar in the Parish Church of Peblis, 
reserving the frank tenement to Adam during his lifetime. And the said five 
shillings to be distributed among as many of the chaplains of the choir of St 
Andrew's Kirk as may be got for the five shillings by the said Sir Gilbert on 
the day of the decease of the said Adam. And he shall cause the said anni- 
versary to be done and sung with Mass with notes on the morrow after, and shall 
cause the handbell be rung through the town for ever. 
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THE WAULK MILL. 


A.D. 1491. October 3. John Jameson resigned to Sir Gilbert Jameson, Chap- 
lain, the Waulk Mill, house-stead, and pertinents specified in an Act, dated 15th 
April, 1488. It is described as standing at the south side of the Burgh of 
Peblis, at the head yards at the east end of Tweed Green, upon the north side 
the dam. 

A.D. 1492. In this year Glasgow was made an Archbishopric. 


LANDS OF MELROSE ABBEY. 


AD. 1492. April ir. “A waste land of the Abbot and Convent of the 
house of Melrose, lying in the Old Town of Peblis, on the north side the same.” 

This was probably the north-west corner of Young Street, on the site of the 
house where this history is being compiled. 


SIR JOHN REID: PUBLIC WORKS. 


In the year 1492, “ Stobo,” as Sir John Reid was called, was paid 410 for 
a ring and chain which the King took from him. And in this year, and in 
1494, works were still being carried on at the Tolbooth, the Newarls, and the 
Steeple. 


ST JAMES’ ALTAR. 


A.D. 1492. February 23. Bailie Patrick Dickson passed to a part of the 
vommon land pertaining to the community of Peblis lying beside the north 
end of the brig of Peblis water, above the common gait at the south end of the 
three roods of land pertaining to Simon Lough, and there the Bailie gave to 
Robert Williamson, with consent of the community (granted in full Court in the 
Tolbooth), sasine of seventeen and a half ells in length and six ells in breadth, 
lying at the south end of the said three roods Paying yearly to the Chaplain 
of St James’ Altar twelve pennies annual rent. The chaplain praying in Divine 
Service and Masses for the community of Peblis after the quantity and value of 
the said twelve pennies, 

The three roods here referred to appear to be those which, in 1638, belonged 
to Thomas Cranstoun, and were then described as lying at the back of barns in 
the Auld Toun, bounded on the east by the lands of St Leonard's, pertaining to 
the laird of Smithfield, and on the west side by the lands of John Bullo (ze, 
Cloislands). Elcho Street Brae now runs through or adjoins the property. 


THE LOLLARDS OF KYLE. 


A.D. 1494. The Scottish theological temperament has ever throughout the 
centuries sought out ecclesiastical and religious Questions wherewith to whet 
the national lust for polemical argument. Some of those which vexed the 
early Church have been already noticed, such as the Easter and Tonsure Ques- 
tions. Now, in the end of the fifteenth century, matters affecting the authority 
of the clergy themselves, as well as questions of doctrine and dogma, were being 
yentilated éspecially among the laity of the west. Those were the Lollards, 
who may be considered as the ecclesiastical ancestors of the Covenanted Whigs 
of Ayrshire. Here follow some of the charges against them ;— 

(1) That they held that images ought neither to be possessed nor worshipped. 

(2) That relics of the saints ought not to be worshipped. : 

(3) That the laws and ordinances of men vary from time to time; and so 
those of the Pope ought also. 
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(4) That it is not lawful to fight for or defend the Faith. 

(5) That Christ gave power to Peter only, to bind and loose within the Kirk; 
and not to his successors. 

(6) That Christ ordained no priests to consecrate, 

(7) That after Consecration in the Mass there remains bud bread. 

(8) That Teinds ought not to be paid to ecclesiastical men. 

(9) That Christ at His coming has taken away power from men to judge. 

(10) That every faithful man and woman is a priest. 

(11) That the Pope is not the successor of Peter, unless where Christ said to 
Peter, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

(12) The Unction of Kings ceased at the Coming of Christ. 

(13) That the Pope deceives people in his Bulls and Indulgences. 

(14) That the Mass does not profit souls in purgatory. 

(15) That the Pope and Bishops deceive people by their pardons. 

(16) Indulgences ought not to be granted for men to fight against the 
Saracens. 

(17) That the Pope exalts himself above and against God. 

(18) That the Pope cannot remit the pains of purgatory. 

(19) That the Blessings of Bishops are of no avail. 

(20) That the Excommunication of the Kirk need not be feared, 

(21) That in no case is it lawful to swear. 

(22) That priests may have wives. 

(23) That true Christians receive the Body of Christ every day. 

(24) That after matrimony be contracted the Kirk may make no divorce. 

(25) That Excommunication bindeth not. 

(26) That the Pope doth not forgive sins; but God only. 

(27) Faith should not be given to miracles 

(28) We should not pray to the Virgin, but to God only, 

(29) We are no more bound to pray in the Kirk than in other places, 

(30) We are not bound to believe all that the Doctors of the Kirk have 
written, 

(31) That all who worship the Sacrament in the Kirk commit idolatry. 

(32) That the Pope is the Head of Anti-Christ. 

(33) That the Pope and his ministers are murderers. 

(34) That they who are called principals in the Church are thieves and 
robbers. 

Such, then, were the principles of the new heresy that foreshadowed the Pro- 
testant Reformation, People were beginning to read the Bible and other 
printed books, and to ponder on their teaching. Man was beginning to assert 
his right to think for himself. The foregoing thirty-four principles are in many 
respects exactly what the Protestant Church holds to-day. They were ex- 
tracted by John Knox from the Register of Glasgow. At the close of the next 
sixty-six years their chief propositions were to be embraced by the entire Scot- 
tish nation, The clergy, however, of the day had not as yet begun to fear; 
there was no talk in the meantime of reconstruction or reformation f rom within, 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, 


A.D. 1494. In more ways than one was the year 1494 noted for intellectual 
enterprise; for in this year the University of Aberdeen was founded; and the 
Lollards, in Ayrshire, who were the disciples of John Wycliffe, owning the above 
principles, were examined, but acquitted. 
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ROOD ALTAR. 


Ab. 1494. October 6. In this year there is a notice of a minor ecclesiastical 
event. For on this date, at the Head Court in the Tolbooth of Peebles, before 
Martin of Balcasky and Patrick Dickson, with consent of the community, was 
made Burgess Thomas Grosart for ten shillings given to the apparelling of the 
Rood Altar in the High Kirk. Either this Altar was in need of repair, and a 
complaisant burgher was sought out who, for the honour ot Burgess-ship, was 
willing to pay for the necessary repairs; or Grosart desired to become a 
Burgess, and this was the most suitable outlet in which to spend the Burgess tee. 

Regarding the above-mentioned Martin of Balcasky, who was one of the two 
Bailies presiding at the Head Court, there is an interesting series of references 
in Piteairn’s Criminal Trials to one of this name, who may have been his son, 
under date February, 1538 (which see). 


ACCOUNTS. 


A.D. 1494. November 14. Gilbert Williamson had lent money to the town, 
of which 45 5s td were still owing. He was on this day appointed pursemaster, 
and was enjoined to make sure account and reckoning of all the common good 
pertaining to the town. On that day all priests’ fees, annuals, and duties owing 
by the town were all completely paid and allowed to the priests. The Burgh 
mails were assigned to the priest, Sir Thomas Crawford, as his fee for being 
clerk : and also to Sir Patrick Stanhouse as his fee for keeping the clock. This 
clock was situated probably on the steeple which adjoined Saint Mary’s Chapel 
at the west end of what is now the High Street. It was a structure of consider- 
able size, as the prison, the keeper's house, and the Tolbooth all formed part of 
the steeple or of the adjoining buildings. 


FEAST OF THE FINDING OF THE CROSS, 


Following the ancient practice of the Romish Church, the clergy had 
appointed the Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross to be held at Beltane, 
which was the survival of the prehistoric Baal worship of the early Britons. It 
was on this holiday that the sports called Pechles to the Play were celebrated. 
Thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Scotland arrived in Peebles to venerate 
the Holy Relic. To accommodate and supply these a Holy Fair was held; so 
that between public sports and religious duty the burghers had a very busy time 
of it in the first week of May. 


SIR JOHN REID AGAIN. 


In the year 1494 a sum of £6 13s 4d was paid to “the guid, gentle Stobo” for 
five ells of Rouen cloth obtained by order of the king. 


ST JAMES’ ALTAR. 


A.D. 1494. January 19. There was granted in fee and heritage forever to 
William Frude all the common land pertaining to the community of Peblis, 
lying at the east side of the north end of Peblis Bridge, for four shillings of 
annual rent yearly to be paid to the Chaplain of St James’ Altar in the Parish 
Kirk of Peblis. Sasine was then given of the said land lying at the east side of 
the north end of Peebles Bridge, under the Nether gait on the north part, and 
the foot of the mill-dam on the east part, and Peebles water on the south part, 
except Patrick Robertson's barn and pertinents Paying four shillings annually 
to St James’ Altar, 
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This piece of ground lay between the present roadway called Biggiesknowe 
and Eddlestone Water. After Frude obtained the ground he gave off to 
Patrick Patounson a strip extending 4o fect eastward of his barn and the breadth 
of the barn. A piece of ground, 4o feet by 20, had been conveyed by the com- 
munity to Patrick Patounson on the 3rd April, 1486, for payment of twelve- 
pence annual rent to St James’ Altar, 


BURGESS FEES, 


A.D. 1496. April 28. The Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross, called 
Beltane, is referred to in an entry of this date, as being the time fixed for paying 
a Burgess fee of ten shillings. 

A.D. 1496. April 28. On the 28th April, 1496, a Burgess was made, his fee of 
ten shillings being given to the glazing of the west window of the steeple at the 
Chapel gable. The pledge for its payment being Patrick Patrickson’s barn at 
the Chapel gable at the east end of the Castlehill. This mention of the Castle- 
hill is one of those few references which prove that the peninsula between Tweed 
and Eddlestone water was the site of the ancient Castle of Peebles; and that 
Neidpath was not the Castle referred to. 

A.D. 1490. January 16, A few months after the above another Burgess was 
made, and his fee, also of ten shillings, paid to Sir Andrew Tait to get him a 
surplice to come into the choir of S, Andrew’s Kirk of Peebles, and help to sing 
Mass and Evensong. 

Even the town clock was oiled with the Burgess siller, as the fee of George 
Murray was appropriated to this object (“ole to the knok ”) on March 2, 14096, 


THE KING IN PEEBLES. 


In the year 1497 the King, James IV., was in Peebles again; and in his retinue 
was Sir John Reid, “ the guid, gentle Stobo.” 

AD. 1407. May 27. Given to Sandy Law and his brother falconers to pass 
to Peebles before the King and mect him there, 15s 6d, 

AD. 1497 June 2. Given to the Master Cook'at the King’s command for the 
King’s expenses made in Peebles, £5 38 4d. Item at the King’s command given 
to “Stobo” that time he wrote many proclamations, 18s. Item for half-an- 
ounce of white silk to sew the King’s sarks with, 2s. Item for black silk to the 
collars of them, 6d. 


THE CHOIR LIGHTS. 


A.D; 1498. November 28. Among the Burgh accounts occur : —Half a merk 
of annual of John Scott’s land yearly to St Andrew’s “ pan” in the choir, 
This word “ pan” signifies a candlabrum in achurch. This half merk had been 
bequeathed for the purpose of supplying the candlabrum of the choir of the 
Church with oil or candles, 

A.D. 1499. December 13. From the accounts — 

From Sir Gilbert Jameson, of the maill of the waulk-mill, of two years bye- 
gone, 11 merks. 

iid of blanche ferme of the Common Struther, to be paid on St Andrews’ 
day in the body of the Chapel. 

From Sir Thomas of Crawford, for the maill of the north vault in the East 
House, titi shillings, 

To Sir Patrick, x shillings for oil doly (olive oil) and cords to the knok, 
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ALTAR OF ST MARY. 


A.D. 1s90. April 24. Charter of five roods of land belonging to the Chap- 
lainry of the Altar of S. Mary in the Parish Church of Peebles, situated next 
the Altar of S. Lawrence. 

John Farule, lord of the fourth part of the lands of Easter Aculfelde, was 
the donor. Sir Thomas Crawford, Chaplain of the Altar of S. Mary in the 
Church of S. Andrew, was the donee. John Farule gave (a) an acre of land 
lying near the Church of 5. Andrew on the south side of the King’s Highway 
leading to the Castle of Neidpath in three several parts: —(1) a half-acre slop- 
ing from the highway to Tweed, between the lands of the Altar of S. Mary of 
Geddes’ Aisle on the east and west; and (2) a rood of the said acre called the 
Nether Rood, between the lands of the Chapel of S. Mary in High Street on the 
south and the lands of Geddes’ Aisle on the north; and (3) a rood called the 
Over Rood, lying between the lands of Geddes’ Aisle on the north and south. 
Also (b) the rood of land lying near the lands of Dalatho, between the lands of 
Geddes’ Aisle on the east and the lands of Flatte on the west. All these lands 
were given for the payment to the donor of gold and silver in one sum on 
account of his great and known necessity. 

In the foregoing Charter, the precise sum of money is not mentioned. - Sir 
John Farule must have been deep in debt; probably the unmentioned sum was a 
loan which had never been repaid; hence the assigning of the lands over to the 
Church, ' - 


ALTAR OF ST LAWRENCE. 


AD. 1500. July 1. The Bailie gave to Sir John Henrison, Chaplain of St 
\.awrence’s Altar in the Parish Kirk of Peblis, sasine of two merks of annual 
rent yearly, The chaplain to do two anniversaries yearly, for William Patrik- 
son, father of six sisters on the day of his decease, and another for Janet 
Houston, the day of her decease, mother of the six sisters; to be assisted by the 
Chaplain of St Andrew’s Kirk of Peblis, with the Chaplain of the Chapel and 
the parish clerk. Sir John Henrison was to be collector, and to collect and 
divide for each anniversary one merk, as follows :—The collector to have 
double wages, he causing the handbell to pass through the town, and to set the 
hearse and find the wax, and to give twelvepence to the keeper of the common 
bell to each dirge the day of the decease of William and Janet; and the re- 
mainder to be distributed among the chaplains as said; the clerk having for 
each dirge sixpence, and the remainder to be distributed to the chaplains, ilk 
ane in like meikle. The dirge sung and said at even; and the Masses, one in the 
morning, one sung, and the remainder said at the requiem, 


ALTAR OF ST JAMES, 


A.D. 1500. July 3. The Bailie gave to Sir Andrew Tait, Chaplain to the 
Altar of St James in the Parish Kirk of Peblis, sasine of ten shillings of annual 
rent. The ten shillings to be distributed by Sir Andrew among the nine Chap- 
lains of the Parish Kirk, each chaplain ten pennies, and the parish clerk six 
pennies. And the said Sir Andrew being collector, and to be one of the number 
of the nine chaplains, and to have the remainder of the ten shillings for his 
collectorship, and to set the hearse and cause the bell to go through.the town, 
and to find wax. An annual celebration to be done on the day of the decease 
af the said John and another on the decease of his wife, Marizone Foster. They 
singing the dirge at even and Masses in the morning. 
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ALTAR OF OUR LADY. 


A.D, 1500, October §. Sir Thomas Crawford passed to a waste land lying 
on the south side of the Old Town of Peblis, between the land of Nicol Geddes 
on the west part and the land of Lawrence Smaill on the east, to poind and 
distrain the said land for four shillings of annual rent owing to him as Chap- 
lain of the Altar of Our Lady within the Parish Kirk of the last Martinmas 
and Whitsunday terms. And because there was naught upon the said land 
distrainable for the said four shillings, therefore the said Sir Thomas took 
earth and stone off the said waste land in the presence of Dayid Lowick, Burgh 
serjeant, and two Burgesses of the Burgh. Which earth and stone Sir Thomas 
brought into the Head Court in presence of the Bailies sitting in judgment, and 
there the serjeant and the two witnesses swore the great oath that they were 
there and saw and were taken for witnesses. 


ALTAR OF ST MARTIN FIRST REFERRED TO, 


A.D. 1500. October 16. Sir Hugh Cade, chaplain, resigned his land and 
biggin in fayour of Sir John of Howstoun, Chaplain of the Altar of St Martin, 
founded in the Parish Kirk of Peblis, which ima ge of St Martin was broughi in 
procession to the said land and biggin, with the Chaplains of the said Kirk and 
a great people of folks The said Master John praying in their Masses and 
other Divine Service for Henry Cade, &e. 

A.D. 1500. March 20. Sir Thomas Hay, Vicar of Eddlestone. 


CLOSE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


A.D, 1500. (End.) Those are the last ecclesiastical records which have been 
cliscovered bearing upon the fifteenth century, and with them the century closes. 
The Roman Catholic phase of the Church of Scotland had completed what was 
to be the last century of this form of the Established Church of the kingdom. 
The Church was in the zenith of her glory, her riches, her status. The clergy 
held great authority; the Church wielded enormous power both for this world 
and for the next. Many of the highest offices in the political, as well as the 
burghal, spheres were held by clerics, The advantage to their cult from this 
factitious power can be easily realised. They were paramount in Church and 
State. In the Burgh, the town clerk was a clergyman, because hardly any other 
was able to read and write. What guarantee had the Magistrates that the 
minutes were properly recorded? All the innumerable documents of leases, 
infeftments, sasines, grants, fell to be drawn and engrossed by Churchmen, 
Everyone's affairs became known to the Church. Testamentary wills were 
written by the priests, who thus possessed a knowledge and power over the 
estates of their lay subjects. The wealth of the Church even in a Burgh like 
Peebles was enormous. There was hardly a piece of land or a tenement which 
did not pay something to the revenues of the Church. Besides which the Church 
possessed much property herself. All the altarages were endowed, some more, 
others less: and their incomes were constantly increasing. As the Magistrates 
were officially the patrons of most of them, it has been scen how Burgess fees 
went toward the upkeep of the Altars and Services of the Parish Church. All 
this was to come to an end in sixty years. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY OPENS, 


A.D. 1502. April 14. Sir William Lowich, Chaplain serving at the Altar of 
St Martin. 
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VISIT OF THE KING. 


In 1502, on the 6th of May, and again on the 18th September, King James 
IV. visited the Cross Kirk of Peebles: and in the following year he was 
married to Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, of England. 

A.D. 1502. May 9. Friar Thomas of Lowis, Minister of the Cross Kirk. 

A.D, 1802. May 31. Sir James Dickson, Chaplain of St Michael’s Altar. 


VISIT OF THE KING. 


On September 17, 1504, the King was once more in Peebles. 

In March and in August he was again in Peebles (1505). 

In this year occurs the last mention of payments to Sir John Reid of Stobo, 
who has been frequently referred to previously ; and soon after this Reid was 
dead. 

In this year of 1505 occurred a birth momentous in after years to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland, viz. that of John Knox, 

A.D. 1505. January 3. Gilbert Lowch resigned land to Sir William Lowch, 
chaplain, 

A.D, 1506. May 5. Master James Awchmaid, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar, 
next beside the Altar of St Lawrence. 


THE KING AND A NEW CHARTER, 


In the year 1506 the King was in Peebles in the month of March; and on the 
24th July he granted a Charter to the Burgh confirming all the possessions cf 
the Burgesses and Magistrates. This Charter was signed at Edinburgh, and 
specifies all the Burgh possessions. The Master of the Hospital of S. Leonard, 
near Peebles, is mentioned as the one to whom the Burgh was to continue to pay 
annually twenty-six shillings and eightpence. 


ALTAR OF ST JAMES: CASTLEHILL. 


A.D. 1507, July 12. The Bailies of Peebles, gathered in the Tolbooth with 
the haili community, thought it expedient that concerning the lands lying about 
the Castlehill, “ which they had made new conquest of ” at our sovereign Jord 
the King’s hand, James IIL, by the grace of God, by his great confirmation, 
there should be new sasine thereof to the inhabitants. Accordingly they passed 
to the said lands, lying at the east end of the Castlehill on the north side cf 
the same, at the south end of Peblis brig, which was called the housestead of 
umquhile Andrew Cady, and gave sasine of the housestead to William Allan, 
Burgess, by deliverance of earth and stane. William to pay yearly fourteen 
pennies of annual rent to Sir Edward Paterson, Chaplain of St James’ Altar in 
the Parish Kirk. : 

A.D. 1507. July 12. Bailie James Williamson, by virtue of his office and cf 
the new infeftment and charter, and with full consent of John Plenderleith, 
heritor and inhabiter of the same, gave sasine to Patrick Plenderleith, son and 
heir of John, twenty shillings annual rent to be paid to the Chaplain of St 
James’ Altar. 

A.D. 1507. July 12. Bailie James Williamson, through special command of 
the haill community the self day gathered in the Tolbooth, gave sasine of the 
said house and barn steid to John Patrikson, son of Patrik Patrikson, after the 
tenor and forme of the new conquest made by our Sovereign lord, the king, to 
the town with the new confirmation made thereupon, 2s of annual rent to be 
paid to the Chaplain of St James’ Altar. 
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A PILGRIMAGE, 


A.D. 1508. In April, 1508, the King was again in Peebles. ; 

A.D. 1508. On February 15, 1508, the King granted “A Protection and 
Respite to Patrick Gillies of Glenkirk, Bailie of Peebles, who passes by 
the King's licence in his pilgrimage to Jerusalem and other parts, for him, 
and his wife, bairns, and servants of household; and respites them to be 
attached for any manner of action, cause or quarrel, criminal or civil, concern- 
ing the King’s highness or any other manner of person, for anything bygone, 
unto the day of the said Patrick his voyage taking, and aye until he return 
and come home again, and forty days thereafter, he being in life’ Chambers 
considers that the object of this pilgrimage may have been for the sake of 
expiating a homicide. 

In this year Walter Chepman began printing the Breviary of Aberdeen, His 
name is frequently associated with that of Sir James Reid, “the guid, gentle 
Stobo.” 


ALTAR OF ST JAMES. 


A.D, 15090. August 13. Bailie John Lockhart passed to a part of the common 
land of the Burgh of Peblis, lying on the north side the auld mill dam and a 
common passage, containing xv foot length and x foot broad, he paying i2d 
yearly to St James’ Altar, 


LETTERS OF PROTECTION. 


King James IV. was a munificent patron of the Royal Burgh, which appears 
to have been a favourite haunt of his. Not alone on account of its Cross Kirls, 
at whose shrine he might make expiation for his unfilial conduct to the late 
king; but probably also on account of the excelent hunting which its forests 
afforded; perhaps also the temperament of its burghers suited that of the 
royal visitor. 

A.D, 1509. February 16. Among many acts of favour, the King, on Feb- 
tuary 16, 1500, granted Letters of Protection under the Privy Seal to the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Peebles from Edinburgh. In this year, to come to 
small things, Sir Patrick Stanhouse received the fee of a Burgess-elect, to ke 
applied in the purchase of oil and cords for the clock. 


ALTAR OF ST MARTIN, 


A.D. 1510. November 7. Thomas Balecasky, Burgess of Peebles, son and heir 
of the late Martin Baleasky, granted a Charter of the lands of Scottslands, 
with pertinents in the town and territory of Innerleithen, in favour of Sir James 
Stenhouse, Chaplain of the Altar of S. Martin in the Parish Church of Péebles, 
in honour of Almighty God, the Blessed Mother, St Martin, Bishop and Con- 
fessor, and all saints; and for the health of the souls of King James IV. and 
Margaret, his queen, and the souls of Martin Baleasky and Christian Murdison, 
parents of the said Thomas, also for the soul of the said Thomas, and the souls 
of his brothers and sisters. This Charter is given with consent of Patrick 
Stenhouse, perpetual Chaplain of the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin, at the west 
end of the High Street, Peebles, superior of the lands of Scottslands. 


THE TURNBULLS. 


On the 8th of the same month, the King rode from Edinburgh during the 
night to Jedburgh, and then to Rule Water, apprehended some 200 Turnbulls, 
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teivers there, had them brought before him with halters round their necks and 
naked swords in their hands, then had them taken to Jedburgh, where some of 
them were “ justified,” z.c., hanged. 


ST MICHAEL’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1511. April 19. An Act of “ Reunision” was made by Master John of 
Houston, Chaplain of S. Michael’s Altar within the Parish Kirk of Peebles, 
collector to an anniversary service, before Bailies James Williamson and Adam 
Dickson, in the Tolbooth of Peebles, at the Head Court. This document is a 
mere fragment, about which nothing more can be said now. 


THE CURATE OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1512, December 14. John Fruid resigned in favour of Sir James Grym, 
Curate of Peblis, on behalf of the Chaplains within the Parish Kirk of Peblis, 
“and of the Chapel” sasine of an annual rent of 6s 8d for an anniversary 
yearly for the soul of William Fruid, father of the said John Fruid, in St 
Andrew’s Kirk, they setting the hearse, finding the wax, and causing the hand- 
bell to pass through the town. 


THE PARISH CHURCH AND THE CROSS CHURCH, 


A.D. 1513. April 2. The relations existing between the Parish Church and 
the Cross Kirk of Peebles were evidently at this date harmonious, for a Charter 
ef the above date was granted by Friar Thomas Lowis, Minister of the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Cross of Peebles, with consent of the whole Convent, to Master 
John Houston, Chaplain of the Altar of S. Michael in the Parish Church, of on 
annual rent of 13s 4d Scots out of certain acres lying near the Monastery. The 
Common seal of the Monastery is still attached to this document. 

An Instrument of resignation of the aboye annual is dated May 4. 


ST MARY’S OF GEDDES’ AISLE. 


AD 1513. June 3. Charter by William Geddes of Acomfelde. This 
Charter is drawn out in the name of Sir James Dickson, Chaplain of the Altar 
of S. Mary in Geddes’ Aisle, and his successors. It grants one acre of the lands 
of Acomfelde to this Altar for the praise and glory of God and the Virgin 
Mary, his own soul, the souls of those whom he had wronged, or whom he owed, 
and those of his ancestors and successors. 

On the 14th June an Instrument of sasine of the above lands was given by 
William Geddes to Sir James Dickson by personally handing to him earth and 
stones off the lands at six o’clock in the afternoon. 


Note—Acomfelde is now called Rosetta. Its name may have been derived 
from Acca of Hexham, which has been already referred to. 


THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 


A.D. 1513. September 9. Leaving ecclesiastical matters for a moment, men- 
ticn must be made of the calamitous Battle of Flodden, which was fought on 
the above date, when King James IV., with the flower of his nobility and com- 
mons, was killed. The County of Peebles lost, among others, John, second son 
of Lord Hay of Yester, proprietor of Neidpath; James Stewart, who resided 
at Traquair, son of the Earl of Buchan; John Murray of Blackbarony (Darn- 
hall); Alexander Lauder of Blyth, &c. 
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DEAN PLENDERLEITH, CANON OF JEDBURGH. 


AD, 1514. October 30. Dean Patrick Plenderleith, Canon of Jedward, t- 
signed 18d of annual furth of a property in Crocegait in favour of Dutho 
Paterson. 


THE ALTAR OF ST JOHN. 


A.D, 1515. April 7. Master John of Houston, Chaplain of the Altar of 5t 
Michael, passed to the land of umquhile Adam Weilficlds (recognosced by the 
said Master John in name and on behalf of the chaplains founded and infeft 
Within the Parish Kirk of Peblis and of the Chapel, for certain annual rents 
awarded to them), and resigned said land in favour of Sir John Dickson, Chap- 
lain of the Altar of St John within the Parish Kirk, the said Sir John Dickson 
paying yearly to the Chaplainry of the Parish Kirke and of the Chapel six 
shillings of annual rent. 

(This record seems to shew that the Chaplains of the Parish Kirke were 
associated with the Chaplain of the Chapel in High Street in those infeftments. 
The Altar of St Mary in the Chapel would be the third Altar of that name 
which is always enumerated in Charters, viz, :—S. Mary of Geddes’ Aisle, S. 
Mary Major, and S. Mary of Childbirth in the Chapel.) 


WILLIAM ALANE FOUNDS THE ALTAR OF ST CHRISTOPHER. 


A.D, 1517. April 29. This Altar was founded by William Alane, Burgess 
of Peebles, “ not influenced or compelled by force or fear, nor deceived by error, 
nor circumvented by fraud, but of his free, pure, and spontaneous will and 
proper motive,” the Bailies, Councillors, and his co-Burgesses were appointed 
patrons ; and the Altar was dedicated to S. Christopher. The chaplain, “ when 
so disposed in body and soul,” was bound to celebrate Service at the Altar 
every day; and to minister and sing in the choir of Pecbles Kirk, as other 
chaplains do. For the first appointment William Alane, the founder, elected 
and presented to the Altar Sir Robert Brewhouse for life. 

William Alane also presented £200 Scots wherewith to purchase lands, 
grounds, and annual rents for the support of divine worship at this Altar, de- 
livered into the hands of Thomas Wilson as trustee. These things were done 
in the outer chamber of the aforesaid William Alane at five o'clock in the 
morning before certain witnesses and clergymen. 

On the 4th October of the following year there is a grant to this Altar by 
Robert Allan of forty shillings, paid through the chaplain, Sir Robert Brew- 
house, out of a tenement in the Burgh. Had William Alane died? and was this 
bis successor, Robert, paying succession duty to the Church ? The whole tenor 
cf the deed of foundation, also the early hour in the morning, presupposes a 
deathbed bequest on the part of William Alane. 


One likes to think on Christopher the Strong, 
Aye bearing on his back the small Christ-Child, 
And wading for His sake through floods of wrong, 
And hate, and sin, and stormy passions wild, 
To succour struggling ones on whom Christ smiled ; 
And whom by wondrous sympathy, anew 
He recreates, however, poor, defiled, 
Downtrodden, sinful, outcast, loved by few. 
Before St Christopher's fair Shrine I too 
Would fain in Peblis Kirk with those have kneeled 
In olden times, who came with purpose true 
To pray that ways of help might be revealed ; 
Saint Christopher, Christ-Bearer’s Shrine would then 
Example shew, and succour point to men, 
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USURPATION OF CADEMUIR COMMON. 


AD. 918. June 8. John Gledstanes of Coklaw and his vassals. were once 
more troubling the Magistrates and Burgesses in the peaceable possession of 
their Common of Cademuir, although the matter had been decided against 
Gledstanes twelve years previously. But “our dearest cousin, the Governor, 
being absent, the said John, trusting to trouble in the country,” had once again 
molested the townsfoll. On the previous Sunday he had sent his household 
men and servants and cruelly dang and hurt the herds and servants that were 
keeping their corn and goods within their proper lands, leaving two of them 
lying on the field for dead. They had also hounded their cattle off their 
ground; and when others had come in the afternoon to seek the hurt servants 
which had been left for dead, the said John, persevering in Ins evil mind, had 
sent his nephew, his son, and other accomplices, to the number of twenty-six 
imen in war array, and a great multitude of women and children, cruelly invaded 
them, and chased them off their own ground. The King, having been appealed 
to, sent letters of the above date requiring all the accused parties to answer at 
the Justice Air at Peebles for their conduct in the affray ; and meanwhile bail to 
be taken for their appearance. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN SCOTS, 


A.D. 1520. Sometime before the year 1500, one Murdoch Nisbet of Hardhill, 
in the parish of Loudon in Ayrshire, became a Lollard and seceded from the 
Church in her Roman Catholic form. Trouble came to him and to his friends 
among the “ perverts,” and several fled to the Continent. During the years of 
his exile Nisbet transcribed for himself a copy of Wycliffe's New Testament. 
The copy which Nisbet usecl for his translation was the second edition of 
Wycliffe’s translation by Wycliffe’s friend and pupil, John Purvey, who pub- 
lished his work in the year 1388, or four years after the death of his master. 
Nisbet’s translation seems to have been made about the year 1520. In later times, 
howevet, Nisbet added a prologue, taken from Luther’s preface to the New 
Testament, first published in September, 1522; and later still Nisbet appended 
Tyndal’s prologue to the Epistle to the Romans, which was first printed in the 
year 1525. 

Nisbet's copy in Scots underwent many vicissitudes. It was his companion in 
« vault where Nisbet was wont to hide under his house of Hardhill, in which 
he used to meet with and instruct his followers. His descendants preserved the 
book as a precious legacy. It was at length bought by a bookseller, who sold 
it to Sir Alexander Boswell, and it remained among the Auchinleck papers until 
the year 1393. It now belongs to Lord Amherst of Hackney, who permitted 
the Scottish Text Society to print it. 

Wodrow and M'‘Crie both refer to this unique book, although neither of them 
would seem to have scen it. It is the only version of the New Testament in the 
Scottish tongue. It is also the sole literary relic extant of the Scottish Lollards. 
Originally this version comes from the Vulgate, which was the Mediaval Bible, 
and not from the Greek New Testament. 

It must be kept in mind that throughout the Middle Ages no encouragement 
was ever given by the clergy to the people to read the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular, The utmost that ever was done in this way was by way of tolerating, 
though not encouraging, some knowledge of the Scriptures in the vernacular by 
means of the issue of vernacular Psalters and Service-Books; and in the fif- 
teenth century of little volumes called Plenaria, which contained translated 
paragraphs from the Gospels and Epistles, along with legends of the saints, &c. 
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Translations of the Scriptures were discouraged on account of the incapacity 
o! the ordinary laymen, and especially of women, to understand them. 

The entire subject of the Scottish Lollards is an obscure one; because the 
records of the ecclesiastical Courts appointed to investigate their heresies have 
wholly disappeared as far as known. By the year 1405 Lollardism had 
attracted the attention of the Scottish authorities. In this year Robert, Duke ef 
Albany, was appointed Regent, and Andrew of Wyntoun, in his Me/rical 
Chronicle, commented on him thus ;— 


“He was a constant Catholic, 
All Lollard he hated and heretik.” 


In the following year, Lawrence of Lindores presided over a Court appointed 
to try the heresy of the Lollards; and he presided also at the trial, condemna- 
tion, and execution by burning of James Resby, an English presbyter of the 
school of Wycliffe. Resby was a preacher much admired by the common 
people. In the year 1416 all intending Masters of Arts in the University of St 
Andrews were required to take an oath against belief in Lollardy. But the new 
heresy lived on, and continued to exist as a cause of anxiety to Church and 
State. In the year 1431 Paul Crawar, an eminent physician, was condemned 
and burnt asa Lollard emissary, In the year 1494 Campbell of Cessnock, along 
with twenty-nine companions, was summoned before King James IV. and 
charged with the thirty-four counts of indictment already quoted in full as 
extracted by Knox from the Register of Glasgow. About the same date 
Quintin Kennedy, in his Jn frais of Aige, bears witness to the spread of Lollard- 
ism in Scotland : — 


* The ship of faith, tempestuous wind and rain 
Drives in the sea of Lollardy that blaws.” 


The same poet in his Flyting with William Dunbar calls the latter “Lamp 
Lollardorum,”’ and 


* Judas, Jew, juggler, Lollard Laureate, 
Saracen, Simonite, proved Pagan”! 


Had the Scottish Reformers not used the Eviglish Bible the decay of Scots 
might not have occurred to the extent to which it actually has done. If Scot- 
land had produced for herself a Wycliffe or a Tyndal writing in Scots, perhaps 
the Bible to this day would have been the preserver of Scots, and not its de- 
stroyer. But all that Scotland did was to produce the next best, viz., Murdoch 
Nisbet, 

So that the decay of the Scots tongue may be traced to the early Scots 
Reformers. They and'the party in sympathy with England got into the habit 
of “knapping Southron,” and the friends of the old religion made great capital 
out of the fact. One of them taunted Knox with forgetting “the auld plane 
Seottis quihilk your mother lerit you,” and announced that “ in tymes cuming I 
sall wryte to you my mynd in Latin; for 1 am not acquynted with your South- 
ron. 

But this is a digression; born of the Scots transcript of the New Testament 
made for his own private use by old Murdoch Nisbet, which falls to be noticed 
at this point of the history. 


ST MARY’S OF GEDDES’ AISLE, 


A.D. 1520. September 5. Sir James Dickson, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar, 
called the Geddes’ Ile, founded in the Parish Kirk of Peblis, passed to the barn 
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and yard of umquhile John Nisbet, by and within the Burgh of Peblis at the 
north end of the same, and resigned in favour of himself and successors as 
chaplains aforesaid an annual rent payable furth of the property of three shil- 
lings and sixpence. After that the said Sir James’ decease, his successors, 
Chaplains of the said Altar, yearly on the day of his anniversary shall distri- 
bute the said three and six as follows: —That is to say, to six poor folk nearest 
of kin to Sir James twelvepence, each one of them i1 pennies; and 18d to be dealt 
in bread to the poor folk, and r2d to the Chaplain of the said Altar for his 
notation and service. 


SIR PATRICK STANHOUSE FOUNDS THE ALTAR OF ST PETER AND PAUL. 


A.D. 1520, January 20. An agreement to found an Altar to St Peter and 
Paul was formed between the Bailies, Adam Dickson and William Peebles, on 
the one hand, with Sir Patrick Stanhouse, Chaplain of Our Lady Chapel in the 
west end of the Burgh on the other hand, Sir Patrick was to give certain lands 
and annual rents to found and endow an Altar to these Saints in the Parish 
Kirk of Peebles, the chaplain of which was to perform Daily Mass at the Altar. 
The lands and annual rents were to remain with Sir Patrick for his life; he was 
to choose and appoint the first chaplain at what time soever he chose; and after 
that the Bailies were to have the appointing Besides doing Daily Mass at 
the Altar, the chaplain was to convene and compear along with his brother 
chaplains in the choir with his surplice at all solemn feasts, double feasts, 
Sundays, and holy days, he being at the least a plain singer. For all absences 
from the greater feasts he was to be fined fourpence; and from Evensong two 
pennies. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR, POET. 


A.D. 1520. In this same year it is supposed that William Dunbar, poet and 
churchman, friend of kings, died. He was the illustrious author of The Thistle 
and. the Rose and The Golden Targe. Inhis old age he wrote The Lament for 
ihe Makars (poets). In this dirge he laments the death of twenty-three Scots 
poets, of about twelve of whom nothing now is known or recognisable. Ettrick, 
Heriot, and Stobo are members of this glorious Valhalla; they are probably 
designations derived from the residences or birthplaces of these poets, and 
indeed it has been already pointed out that the real name of Stobo was Sir John 
Reid, In that event those three localities must have furnished the authors of 
some of the old Border ballads and lyrical and classical pieces, whose author- 
ship is unknown. 


ST CHRISTOPHER'S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1520, March 1. Sasine given of an annual rent of 5s furth of house and 
housestead at north end of Tweed Brig, and east side of the same, and (2) house 
and housestead at the south end of Peblis brig at east end of Castlehill-and at 
the north-east neuk of the same, to Sir Robert Brewhouse, Chaplain of the Altar 
of “ Sanctofer,” founded in the Parish Kirk of Peblis. 


ST MARY’S OF GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1523. August 30. An acre of land gifted to the Church. The donor 
was Sir John Henrison, Chaplain of the Altar of S. James in the Parish Church, 
The assignee was Sir James Dickson, Chaplain of the Altar of 5. Mary of 
Geddes’ Aisle in the Church also. Sir John Henrison gave one acre of land 
lying near the Parish Church on the south side of the highway leading to the 
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Castle of Neidpath on the north side of Tweed, divided thus, viz. :—(1) Three 
roods of the acre lying between the lands of the Holy Cross of the Parish 
Church on the east and the lands of Geddes’ Aisle on the west; and (2) the 
fourth rood of the said acre lying between the lands of Geddes’ Aisle on the 
east and west sides of the said acre, and that for a certain sum of money. (See 
April 24, 1500.) 

In the year 1524, King James V., having freed himself from the control of his 
governors, began to rule the kingdom himself. 


VARIOUS CLERICS, 


A.D. 1524. April 4. Friar William Mador, brother in the Cross Kirk, given 
sasine of a land and biggin. 

A.D. 1524 April 26. Sir John Patrikson, Chaplain of the Rood Altar in the 
Parish Kirk. 

A.D, 1524. May 19, Sir John Dickson, Vicar of Eddlestoun. 

A.D. 1524. September 19. Sir Edward Patrikson, Chaplain of Our Lady 
Altar, beside St Lawrence Altar. 

A.D. 1525. September 20. Sir John Dickson, Chaplain of St John’s. 

A.D. 1525 October 26. Sir Gilbert Williamson, Chaplain of St Martin’s. 

A.D. 1526. March 28. Master John Houston, Chaplain of St Michael's. 

A.D. 1526. January 14. Sir Patrik Stanhous, Chaplain of Our Lady Chapel 
in west end of the Burgh. 

A.D. 1528. April 20. Sir John Henrison, Chaplain of St Lawrence. 


SERMON BY A FRIAR UPON THE LIVES OF THE CLERGY. 


A.D, 1528. Friar William preached in Dundee more liberally against the 
licentious lives of the bishops than they could well bear and against the abuse 
of cursing and false miracles. 

The Bishop of Brechin having his placcbos (hangers-on) and jackmen (re- 
tainers) in the town, buffetted the Friar and called him heretic. The Friar went 
to St Andrews and communicated the heads of his sermon to Mr John Major, 
whose word was then holden as an oracle in matters of religion, 

Major said that his doctrine might well be defended, and contained no heresy. 

A day was appointed for repéating the sermon, and advertisement was given 
to such as were offended, 

So in the Parish Church of St Andrews on the day appointed, when were 
present—Mr John Major, Mr George Lokhart, the Abbot of Cambuskenneth, Mr 
Patrick Hepburne, Prior of St Andrews, with all the Doctors and Masters of the 
University, he discoursed upon the theme—" Verity is the strongest of all 
things.” 

“Cursing,” he said, “was the most fearful thing upon the face of the earth, 
but it should not be used for every light cause, but only against open and in- 
corrigible sins.” 

“ But now,” said he, “ the avarice of priests and ignorance of their Office hath 
caused it altogether to be vilipended : for the priest, whose duty and Office is to 
pray for the people, standeth wp on Sunday and crieth, ‘One hath tint a spur- 
tell; there is a flail stolen beyond the barn; the goodwife on the other side of 
the gate hath lost a horn spoon; God’s curse and mine I give to them that 
knoweth of this gear and restoreth it not, ” 

He told a merry tale how at a certain time after a sermon which he made at 
Dunfermline he came to a house where gossips were drinking their Sunday’s 
penny, and, being thirsty, asked a drink. “ Yes, father,” said one of the 
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gossips, “but you must first resolve us of a doubt, te wit—What servant wall 
serve a man best upon least expense ?” 

“ The good angel,” said he. , 

“ Tush,” said the gossip, “ we mean not such high matters.” 

While he was musing upon an answer, the man said, “J sec, Father, the 
greatest clerks are not the wisest men. Know ye not how the bishops and their 
officials serve us husbandmen? Will they not give us a letter of cursing for a 
plack, to endure for a whole year, to curse all that look down over our dykes ? 
That keepeth our corn better than the sleeping boy, who will have three shillings 
in fee, a shirt, and a pair of shoes in the year.” 

He declared likewise how diligent the ancients were to try the truth of 
miracles. “ But now,” said he, “ greedy priests not only embrace false miracles, 
but also cherish and hire knaves for that purpose, that their Chapels may be the 
more renowned and offerings may be augmented. And thereupon are many 
chapels founded, as if Our Lady were mightier and took greater pleasure in one 
place than another, as of late days Our Lady of Carse Grange hath hopped 
from one green hillock to another. But, honest men of St Andrews,” said he, 
“if you love your wives and daughters hold them at home or else suit them 
with honest company; for if ye knew what miracles were wrought there ye 
would neither thank God nor Our Lady.” (Calderwood, 1, 83.) 


MARTYRDOM. 


A.D. 1528. On the last day of February, 1528, there was burned in front of 
St Salvator’s at St Andrews Patrick Hamilton, a highly connected, amiable, 
and scholarly young man, the protomartyr of the Lutheran Reformation, The 
invention of printing had not merely opened up the vast field of general litera- 
ture to the lay public, but had stimulated scholarship, which in turn led to the 
formation of new opinions principally on matters religious; and these the laity 
were now no longer content to take at second-hand from the clergy, but were now 
exhibiting a strong tendency toward private judgment respecting them. This, 
of course, was subversive of all ecclesiastical discipline and dogma unless such 
received corroboration from the Scriptures as read and studied by the new 
schools of thinkers at the Universities, Hamilton was marked down by the 
Church authorities as an exalted example, whose doom would strike terror and 
paralyse all independent research into the preserves of the clergy, This 
martyrdom marks the establishment of a campaign which ended in a vast 
cataclysm, 

Patrick Hamilton suffered martyrdom for asserting ; — 

(1) That man hath no free will. 

(2) A man is justified only by faith in Christ. 

(3) A man so long as he liveth is not without sin. 

(4) He is not worthy to be called a Christian who believeth not he is in grace. 

(5) A good man doeth good works; good works do not make a good man, 

(6) An evil man bringeth forth evil works. Evil works being faithfully re- 
pented of do not make an evil man, 

(7) Faith, hope, charity are so linked together that one of them cannot be 
without another in one man in this life. 


THE KING IN MEGGATDALE. 


A.D. 1529. In the spring of 1529 the King, James V., visited the Border dis- 
tricts on an expedition of repression. William Cockburn of Henderland and 
Adam Scott of Tushielaw were both apprehended. Both were conyeyed to 
Edinburgh and tried, On the 16th May, 1530, Cockburn was convicted of 
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bringing two Englishmen to the plundering of one Archibald Somerville, and 
also for bringing other Englishmen to the lands of Glenholm. His lands were 
forfeited and he himself beheaded. The touching and pathetic Wzdew’s 
Lament cannot refer to this execution, which took place in Edinburgh. On the 
18th May Adam Scott was also convicted of levying blackmail on John Brown 
of Happrew and on Andrew and William Thorburn; also from the tenants of 
Kailzie and Eshiels. “ Beheaded” is the curt intimation of his fate. 


ANCIENT TUNE. 


A.D. 1529. Amtberg, 221 and 277 Scottish Hymnal, is an adaptation of an old 
French song, and appeared first in the year 1520. 


KING JAMES Y. IN PEEBLES. 


In July of the same year King James visited the Cross Kirk of Peebles, which 
will be, properly noticed in the history of that establishment. 


THE FEAST. OF THE FINDING OF THE CROSS ; CO-OPERATION, 


A.D. 1530. April. ‘The Church being endangered co-operation was rendered 
advisable between the Parish Church and the Cross Church of Peebles to render 
ecclesiasticism more attragtive and profitable. This resulted in an agreement 
being drawn up betweer® the two establishments, whereby the annual Feast 
was celebrated. It was the Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross, and 
was to be held on or about May 15 yearly. This must not be confounded with 
the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, which occurred in the month of August, 
and already was of respectable antiquity. 


THE KING IN MEGGATLAND AGAIN, 


A.D, 1530. As has been noted, the year 1530 saw the conviction of Cockburn 
on May 16 and of Scott on May 18; now the summer of the same year was to 
witness a summary trial and conviction carried on with little pretence of justice 
or honour. This was the arrest of Johnme Armstrong of Gilnockie. The King 
was at Peebles on July 2. From Peebles he crossed by Manorhead into Yarrow 
on the 4th, encamping at Douglas Burn. Thence the King and his party cross- 
ing the hills to Caerlanrig made a halt in Upper Teviotdale, where he met 
Johnnie Armstrong and his four-and-twenty cavaliers by a ruse which certainly 
imphed mutual armistice and protection on both sides. Scott and Cockburn 
had raided their neighbours, but the plea of Armstrong was that all his depreda~ 
tions had been confined to the English; and that on that account he was deserv- 
ing of reward. All this availed nothing; the King was probably instigated by 
Lord Maxwell, who was Armstrong’s rival, and who, on July 8, obtained a grant 
of all the personal and heritable property of the unfortunate Borderer, He and 
the whole of his following were summarily executed by being hanged upon the 
nearest trees. 


ANCIENT TUNE. 


Ravenshaw. Bohemian Hymnal, A.D, 1531. 


A CONTESTED ELECTION. ST MARY OF GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1532. July 29. Sir James Dikesoun, Chaplain of Our Lady's Altar in 
Geddes’ Aisle, had died, and his chaplainry thus became vacant. Thereupon 
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thirty-cight of the Burgesses and inhabitants of Peebles met and appointed 
John Tuedy, priest, to be Chaplain at the Altar of Our Lady. Bathe William 
Puedy presided at the meeting, which was held in the Tolbooth at two o'clock 
in the afternoon; and John Johnsoun, Priest of the Diocese of Glasgow, made a 
minute of the proceedings. 

The thirty-eight friends of the newly-elected chaplain were: —Gilbert Dike- 
soun, Adam Dikesoun, Gilbert Dikesoun (who may have been relatives of the 
deceased Sir James Dikesoun), Ninian Lowis, junior, John Fairle, John Gibsoun, 
Thomas Robesoun, junior, William Simsoun, George Wilsoun, Thomas Robe- 
soun, senior, Robert Dik, William Wile, Walter Portus, William Harwy, James 
Denys, Robert Fildar, James Thorbrand, John Raa, Thomas Smyth, weaver, 
William Forsyth, William Patersoun, John Caichone, John Alan, John Colwyne, 
Symon Dikesoun, Alexander Kirk, Patrick Dik, William Bullo, junior, John 
Candel, William Murdisone, Michael Dik, William Hanyng, John Patersone, 
John Naper, John Moffett, John Greff, Patrick Wilsone, John Browne. 

The members of the public who composed this meeting determined not to lose 
any time over the proceedings ; accordingly on that same day, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, immediately after the above meeting in the Tolbooth, they all re- 
paired to Geddes’ Aisle within the Parish Church, where they again requisi- 
tioned the services of John Johnsoun to act as clerk, he being a notary public. 

John Johnsoun made the following minute of what followed :—" In presence 
of me, notary public, and witnesses underwritten, appeared a discreet man, 
William Twedy, one of the Bailies of Peebles; for himself, and in name and 
behalf of John Hog, the other Bailie of the said Burgh, and by his authority, 
as Ae asserted, came to the Aisle of Our Lady, called Geddes’ Aisle, situated 
within the Parish Church of Peebles, and there inducted, instituted, and invested 
a discreet man, Sir John Twedy, priest and chaplain of the said chaplainry 
founded at the Altar of the said Aisle, presented and elected by the patrons 
thereof. The witnesses were:—John Fairle, Thomas Robesoun, senior, James 
Inglis, John Russel, William Wile, Robert Andersone in Chapelhill, Thomas 
Portus, and sundry others.” 

An interval of six days elapsed, of which there is no record, but no doubt 
many things had been discussed, and then : — ; 

On the 5th of August another public meeting of the habitants was convened 
within the Tolbooth of Peebles by Bailie John Hog—he who had been absent 
from the previous meeting, but was represented as having assented to their 
proceedings. This meeting freely elected a discreet man, Sir John Ker, chap- 
lain, to serve and minister at Our Lady Altar within Geddes’ Aisle, notwith- 
standing the intrusion of Sir John Tuedy, chaplain, into the said Altar, made 
by his cousins; because the said Sir John Tuedy had been found to be un- 
learned in Church-Song by the greater part of the Town Council, and by the 
Dean and choristers of the Church; and the foresaid Sir John Ker had been 
found fit not only in reading, but in chanting, by the Town Council and by the 
Dean and choristers. Protests against Sir John Ker were made by two only— 
Gilbert Dekysoune and Adam Dekysoune, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon at 
the above meeting held within the town-hall. On the following morning, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, within Geddes’ Aisle in the Parish Church, Bailie 
Hog, along with the community, personally inducted Sir John Ker into the real, 
actual, corporal possession of the Altar of Our Lady by deliyery of the orna- 
ments, chalice, and books pertaining to the said Altar. Bailie William Tuedy 
alone protested. The witnesses were—William Peblis of Crukstone, John Hay, 
Sir Thomas Sclaiter, and Sir John Patersone. The notary public present was 
John Hay, Master of Arts. 

There were thus two chaplains duly elected to the Altar of Our Lady in 
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Geddes’ Aisle—Sir John Tuedy, intruded by the Tweedies and others under the 
authority of Bailie William Twedy, but found to be ignorant of church music. 
The other was Sir John Ker, supported by Bailie John Hog and several clergy- 
men, who had been declared to be quite competent for the post. 


LETTER FROM THE KING. 


This party was determined to lose no opportunity of defending their nominee, 
Sir John Ker. For they obtained from the King a letter, signed on that very 
day, August 6, charging John Hay of Smithfield and Bailie John Hog to defend 
Sir John Ker in his altarage. The King’s letter also charged the three prin- 
cipal Tweedies, viz., John Tuedy of Drumelzier, Bailie William Tuedy, and the 
priest, Sir John Tuedy, to cease from molesting Sir John Ker. 

So the matter remained for the next two years, during which the records 
contain no allusion to the contest. But one may be yery certain that in the 
Peebles of those days the affair was kept up. Parties of the Burgesses supported 
each their chosen chaplain, the whole of the Tweedie clan within the shire no 
doubt backing up Tweedie; while the clergy and townsmen proper declined to 
abandon Sir John Ker. The matter comes up again on the 28th of August, 1534 


A MEDIAEVAL CONGREGATION. 


One cannot obtain a more graphic picture of the behaviour of the congrega- 
tions of those days than that afforded in the poem by Alexander Barclay, who 
died in the year 1532. It is called Stultifera Navis, or The Ship of Fools. (n 
the section devoted to “ them that make noises, rehearsings of tales, and do other 
things unlawful and dishonest in the Church of God,” the satirist says :— 


A fool is he, and hath no mind devout, 

And giveth occasion to men on him to rail, 
Who goeth in the church his hounds him about, 
Some running, some fast tied to his tail, 

A hawk on his fist; such one withouten fail, 
Better were to be thence, for by his din and cry 
He troubleth them that would pray devoutly, 


And while the priests also them exercise, 

In matins, praying, sermon, or preaching: divine, 
Or other due that belong to their service, 
Teaching the people to virtue to incline ; 

Then these fools, as it were roaring swine, 

With their jesting and tales of viciousness, i‘ 
Trouble all such service that is said more and less, 


Into the church then comes another sot, 
Without devotion, jetting up and dawn, 

Or to be seen, or to show his garded coat. 
Another on his fist a sparrowhawke or falcon, 
Or else a cokow, and so Wasting his shoon, 
Before the altars he to and fro doth wander, 
With even as much devotion as a gander, 

In comes another, his hounds at his tail, 

With lines and leashes and other like buggage ; 
His dog's bark, so that without fail 

The whole church is troubled by their outrage ; 
So innovent youth learneth the same of age, 
And their lewd sound doth the church fill, 

But in this noise the good people keep them still. 


One time the hawks’ bells jangleth high, 

Another time they flutter with their wings, 

And now the hounds’ barking strikes the sky, 

Now sound their feet, and now the chains rings, 
They clap with their hands, by such manner of things 
They make of the church for their hawks a mew 

And kennel for their dogs, which they shall after rue, 
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So with such fools is neither peace nor rest 

Unto the holy church they have no reverence, 
But wander about to see who yet be best 

In ribald words, pride, and insolence : 

As mad men they fear not our Saviour’s presence 
Having no honour unto that holy place, 

Wherein is given to man everlasting grace. 


There are handled pleadings and causes of the law 
There are made bargains of diverse matter things 
Buyings and sellings scant worth a haw : 

And there are for lucre contrived false leasing's 
And while the priest his mass or matins sings, 
Those fools which to the church do repair 

Are chatting and babbling as if it were a fair. 


Some giggle and laugh, and some on maidens stare, 
And some on wives with wanton countenance ; 

‘As for the service they have small force or care, 

But {ull delight them in their misgovernance. 

Some with their slippers to and fro doth prance, 
Clapping their heels in church and choir, 

So that good people cannot the service hear, 


What shall I write of maidens and wives, 

Of their roundings and ungodly communing ? 
Now one a slander craftily contrives, 

And in the church thereof has her talking ; 
The others have thereto their ears leaning, 
And when they all have heard forth her tale 
With great devotion they get them to the ale. 


Thus is the church defiled with villanie, 

And instead of prayer and godly orison 

‘Ave used shameful bargains and tales of ribaldry, 
Jestings, and mocking’s, and great derision ; 
There few are, or none, of perfect devotion; 

And when our Lord is consecrate in form as bread, 
Thereby walks a knave, his bonnet on his head. 


And while those modes of consecration 

Are said of the priest in God’s own presence, 
Such caitiffs keep tales and communication 

Fast by the altar, thinking it none offence ; 

And whereas the angels are there with reverence 
Lauding and worshipping our holy Saviour, 
These unkind caitiffs will scantly Him houour, 


I have before touched the great enormitie, 

The folly and disorder without all reverence, 
Which in the church daily we may see 

Among lay fools, which better were be thence 
But now shall I touch another like offence, 

And that is of fools which in the choir abound, 
Not saying the service of God as they are bound, 


But diverse toys and japes yariable 

They spread abroad, encumbering the service, 

And namely with their tongue wherewith they babble 
Each one to another, as if they took adyice 

And counsel together their cartes to devise, 

Unto our ships their company to carry, 

For loth they will be so long from them to tarry, 


There be no tidings nor novelties of war, 

Nor other wonders done in any strange land, 
Whatsoever they be, and come they never so far, 
The priests in the choir at first have them in hand, 
While one recounteth the other to understand A 
His feigned fable, harkening to the glose, 

Full little adyerteth how the service goes, 
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The battles done perchance in small Britayne, 
In France or Flanders, or to the world’s end, 
Are told in the choirs (of some) in words vain, 
In midst of matters instead of the legend, 

And others gladly to hear the same intend, 
Much rather than the service for to hear, 

The Reetor Chori is made the messengere. 


He runneth about like a pursuivant, 

With his white staff moving from side to side, 
Where he is learning tales are not stent, 

But in one place Jong doth he not abide ; 

So he and other themselves so lewdly guide 
Without devotion by their lewd negligence, 
That nothing can bind their tongues to silence. 


And in the morning when they come to the choir, 
The one beginneth a fable or a historie, 

The other leaneth their ears it to hear, 

Taking it instead of the Invitorie, 

Some other maketh respons autern and memorie, 
And all of fables and jests of Robin Hood, 

And other trifles that scantly are so good, 

With trifles they begin and so ofitime they end, 
Recounting novelties, they waste their time therein, 
And whereas they ought their service to intend, 
Of God Almightie, they spend the time in sin; 
And other some into the choir doth run, 

Rather for lucre and curse covetise 

Than for the love of the Divine Service, 


MARTYRDOM: THE BIBLE. 


A.D. 1533. In the year 1533 Henry Forrest, another martyr, was burned at S, 
Andrews. But to discount this, cargoes of translated Bibles were arriving’ in 
Leith. The Church party and the Reforming minority were cach active in their 
own way. 


ALL FOR ‘EIGHTEENPENCE ! 


A.D. 1533, In the year,of God 1533, Sir Walter Coupar, Chaplain in Edin- 
burgh, gat a pint of wine, a loaf of 36 ounce weight, a pock of ait-meal, a pint of 
ale, a sheep-head, a penny candle, and a fair woman for an xviii penny groat. 
(Annals of Scotland. Marjoribanks.) 


MARTYRDOM ; LINDSAY’S SATIRE, 


A.D. 1534. Reform was proceeding on the one hand, and was attempted to 
be checked on the other, though vainly, by repeated martyrdoms of many 
suspected of possessing advanced views on religious matters In the year 1534 
two men, Gourlay and Straiton, were burned at Greenside in Edinburgh; but as 
an offset to this Lindsay’s work, The Satire of the Three Estates, was acted on 
the 5th of June of the following year before the King at Cupar. 

The greatest of Lindsay’s works is The Three Estates, which, as Mr ne 
Logie Robertson says, “has for its object an exposure of the corrupt state of 
kings, lords, and clergy. It is the earliest specimen extant of Scottish dramatic 
art, and seems to have been popular in its day as an acting open-air drama. _ Its 
value now is historical: it offers what seems to have been a true picture of the 
vicious lives of both clergy and laity in the earlier half of the sixteenth century 
It shows the need and the warrant for a Reformation” _ 
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ALTAR OF SS. PETER AND PAUL. A MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


AD. 1534. On June 1, 1534, William Sclater, Burgess of Peebles, with consent 
of Katharine his spouse, passed to the wester fore-booth of their land and biggin 
lying on the north side of the Crossgait; and there William resigned ten shil- 
lings out of this wester fore-booth by delivering a penny into the hands of 
Bailie Dutho Paterson. 

The Bailie laid the penny into the hand of Sir Edward Paterson, Chaplain 
of Our Lady Altar in the east end of the Parish Church, he having sufficient 
mandate of Master John Colquhoun, Chaplain of the Altar of 55. Peter and 
Paul, to which Altar the ten shillings were to be paid annually. 

Katharine, her husband not being present, touched the Book, and swore the 
Great Oath, that she never would revoke this assignation. 

An anniversary was to be performed annually on the day of Katharine's 
decease at the Altar of SS. Peter and Paul by Master Colquhoun and his suc- 
cessors. 

The emolument the clergy were to receive for their collectorship, setting the 
heirs (frames for holding candles aboye a sarcophagus), and finding of the wax 
was 16 pence. And if the chaplains be negligent of setting of the Aezrs, in find- 
ing the wax, and causing the bell to ring for the dirge and Soul Mass, the 
Curate’of Peebles shall cause the same to be done, and take the profit thereof, as 
he shall answer to God ;—Eightpence to cause the great bell to be rung to the 
dirge and Soul Mass; sixpence to the clerk ; to the handbell twopence; and seven 
shillings and fourpence to be equally divided among the remanent brethren of 
the choir of S. Andrew's Kirk of Peebles present at the time of the doing of the 


dirge and Soul Mass. The chaplains were to sing dirge at even; and Mass in 
the morning. 


THE CONTESTED ELECTION RESUMED, 


A.D. 1534. The thread of the disputed ecclesiastical appointment is again 
taken up after more than two years On August 28, 1534, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow sent letters to Peebles insisting on the rights of Sir John Tweedy to 
the Altar in Geddes’ Aisle, and threatening Sir John Ker, the rival chaplain, 
Master John Hay, and Andrew Hay with excommunication unless they sub- 
mitted. In September those three men were duly warned by the Curate, John 
Bullo, and publicly denounced, And on the 30th of the same month, sentence 
of excommunication was pronounced upon them in the Parish Church of Peebles. 
On the very same day (August 28) as the letters of the Archbishop were dated, 
an appeal was sent to the Pope by Sir John Ker, who had held the Altar and 
enjoyed its emoluments for the last two years, protesting against the Arch- 
bishop's letters in favour of Tweedy, and stating reasons against his Grace's 
interference. 

On October 24 the King sent letters to the Sheriffs of Peebles in favour of 
Sir John Ker; recalling certain letters which he had been persuaded unjustly to 
send in favour of Tweedy. Meanwhile, until the plea Ker v. Tweedy be heard, 
no change was to be made. 

The King stated also in his letter that there had been a tacit suppression of 
the truth. He required Sir John Tweedy to appear in Edinburgh on the oth 
November, and bring with him the three letters which he had wrongously pur- 
chased of the King in his favour to be seen and considered by the lords of the 
Council. And his process against Sir John Ker was to be meanwhile sus- 
pended. This letter was signed by John Chepman. 

Following wpon it, Sir John Tweedy was duly warned from the Cross of 
Peebles to obey the command of the King, . 
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The oth of November arrived. Instead of a decision, the lords of the Coun- 
cil, with consent of partics, continued the case until the 22nd of November in 
the hope of an agreement being come to. Other prorogations followed - —To 
November 23; to December 20; till January 23; and finally “unto Thursday 
next to come.” And to our chagrin, the veil drops on this interesting struggle. 

On the one hand, there is the relative and nominee of a powerful country 
family, supported by his clan, and by the Archbishop. And on the other, there 
is the presentee of the majority of the Burgesses, backed up by Hay of Smith- 
field and the King himself. Each claimant had a Bailie at his back. Ker 
actually enjoyed the emoluments of the altarage. This was only twenty-six 
years previous to the Reformation. The King was jealous of the powers of the 
great landowners and of the Church; and for the purpose of counterbalancing 
those two menacing forces, he granted increased liberties and privileges to those 
burghs which supported the King, This ecclesiastical dispute lasted for some 
years, even as ecclesiastical quarrels do to this day; similar forces were opposed 
then as now; both sides jealously maintained their opinions. The Scottish 
temperament, perfervid on all questions of theology and ecclesiasticism, is as 
old as the days of Columba. 

Ker died in 1559 as Chaplain of St Mary’s Altar. He was succeeded by 
Gilbert Tweedy. Was this a compromise ? 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, 


John Tweedie, who was unsuccessful in his struggle to retain the Chaplainry 
of Geddes’ Aisle against Sir John Ker in 1534, became Chaplain of the Chapel 
of St Mary in the High Street in the year 1538. But again he had to fight for 
his position, this time against Alexander Scot, whom the Archbishop had pre- 
sented. Finally Tweedie gained his case in the year 1540. 

A.D, 1535. Not the least potent of the weapons which were used to effect the 
Reformation was, as has been stated, poetry, in the form of satire, lampoon, 
ballad, and play. Dante, Chaucer, and Dunbar had severally wielded the 
dramatic or the humorous pen in description of the vices, weaknesses, and errors 
of the clergy and the Church. But by far the most powerful of all the satirists 
was Sir David Lindesay, though not in the front rank as a poet. The Com- 
flaint of the Papingo, Kitty's C onfession, and The Satire of the Three Estates 
were all written specially with the object of casting ridicule upon the weak- 
nesses of the clergy. 

The Satire of the Three Estates, referred to previously, was a kind of play, 
in which the vices of all three estates were mercilessly exposed. It was first 
acted at Cupar-Fife in 1535, then at Linlithgow, by command of the King, in 
1540; and a third time near Edinburgh in 1554, in presence of the Qucen Regent, 
who was a Roman Catholic, and the principal nobility. This may have been 
ordered by the Queen for the purpose of seeing for herself what manner of play 
it was. But in the case of the King, James V., there can be no doubt that, bent 
as he was upon the reform of the clergy, he sanctioned its performance with the 
direct object of shewing up the weaknesses of the system, and the frailties of 
their lives, to the ecclesiastics of the Court. Sir David Lindesay had been in 
the service of the King from the day of his birth ; the two were inseparable com- 
pamons, and the King found in his courtier a ready, and at the same time 
humorous, delineator of the abuses of the Church, who could shew up in a 
manner, at which none dared openly take offence, the need that there was for a 
reform in the ecclesiastical world, 

So also with William Dunbar, a poet of very high order, one of whose poems 
was The Friars of Berwick: another also was the unknown author of The Three 
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Tales of the Three Priests of Peebles, who pleaded for redress in a somewhat 
milder degree. 


THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN ENGLAND. 


A.D, 1536. “ There were great and solemn Monasteries Within the realm 
wherein religion was right well kept. For these Parliament thanked God. The 
only semblance of fault-finding in the case of these great and solemn Monas- 
teries appears to be that they were not quite full. In other words, these houses 
did not contain their normal number of religious persons (due to the blacks 
death of the fourteenth century), and yet within these five years all these great 
religious houses without exception were swept into the spoiler’s net, the dwellers 
in them driven out, their lands appropriated by the King, their most 
cherished possessions confiscated by the King, very many of their 
stately minsters, abbeys, and churches desecrated, ruined, destroyed, positively 
for the lead which covered their roofs; their holy vessels converted to strange 
uses; their sacred vestments prostituted to unworthy purposes; their priceless 
libraries scattered; never was so reckless a ruin accomplished, never so yast a 
robbery consummated with the flimsy veil of a subsequent Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. Before 1541 was run out all was over, and the last of the English Monas- 
teries had passed into the hands of Henry VIL.” 


DEAN PLENDERLEITH. 


A.D. 1538. On 7th May, 1538, “ Dene Patric Plenderlaith, with consent of 
Johnne, abbot of Jedburgh, and convent of the sammyn,” produced a writing, 
dated July, 1522, whereby “ Johnne, be the permissioun of God, Abbot of Jed- 
burgh, grantit till our lovit Dene Patrik Plenderlaitht, channon of our said place 
and Abbay of Jedburgh, now resident in our place of Rostanot, our ful, plane, 
and irrevocable licence and gud benevolence, for ws and our successouris, 
abbotis of the said abbay, till frelye dispone and geif, at his awin fre will, all 
and sindry his patromon and heretage pertenying till hym be the deces of hus 
fader, of gud mynd, Johnne Plenderlaitht, burges of Peblis, and of his moder, 
Katerine Pathonson.” In accordance with the licence thus given, “ Dene Patric” 
resigned in favour of Andrew Plenderlaith, his brother, a portion of his “ land 
lyand in the west end of the burgh at the est end of the Castelhill, betwixt my 
land on the sowitht and the commone gait to the Castelhil on the northt part.” 
(R. Renwick.) 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THOMAS FORRET. 


AD, 1538-9. A little before this time, one, Dean Thomas Forret, Canon 
Regular and Vicar of Dollar, beside Stirling, a very upright man and one of 
good life and conversation, after a month or two of imprisonment, was brought 
forth and accused before the Prelates and Churchmen in Edinburgh for some 
points of heresies, whereof the heads were read and proponed by Mr John 
Lawder, the Accuser, as follows :— 

THE ACCUSER,—False Heretick! Thou says it is not lesum (awful) for 
Kirkmen to take their Teinds and Offerings and Corpse Presents, though we 
have been in use of them constitute by the Kirk and King, and also our Holy 
Father the Pope has confirmed the same ? 

DEAN THOMAS FORRET.—Brother, I said not so; but I said it was-not lesum 
to Kirkmen to spend the Patrimony of the Kirk as they do, as on whores, riotous 
feasting, and on fair women, and at playing at cards and at dice; and neither 
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the Kirk well maintained nor the people instructed in God's Word, neither the 
Sacraments duly ministered unto them as Christ commanded. 

THE ACCUSER.— Dare you deny that which is openly known in the country | 
That you gave again to your parishioners the cow and the upmost clothes, Say- 
ing that you had no right to them ? 

DEAN THOMAS.—I gave them again to them that had more need of them 
than 1. 

THE ACCUSER—Thow false Heretick! You learned all thy parishioners to 
say the Pater Noster, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in English, which 
is contrary to all Acts that they should know what we say. 

DEAN THOMAS.—Brother, my people are so rude and ignorant they under- 
stand no Latin, so that my conscience moved me to pity their ignorance, which 
provoked me to learn them the words of their salvation in English: that is the 
Ten Commandments, which are the Law of God, whereby they might observe 
the same. I teached them the Belief, whereby they might know their Faith in 
God and Jesus Christ His Son, and of His death and resurrection for them. 
Moreover, | teached and learned them the Lord’s own Prayer in the mother 
tongue, to the effect that they should know to whom they should pray, and in 
whose name they should pray, and what they should ask and desire in prayer, 
which I believe to be the pattern of all prayer. 

THE ACCUSER.—Why did you that? By the Acts and Ordinances of our 
Holy Father the Pope ? 

DEAN THOMAS.—I follow the acts of our Master and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Apostle Paul, who sayeth in his doctrine to the Corinthians that he 
would rather speak five words to the understanding and edifying of his people, 
than ten thousand in a strange tohgue which they understand not. 

THE ACCUSER.—Where findest thou that ? 

DEAN THOMAS.—In my Book here in my sleeve, 

Then the Accuser started with a bound to the Vicar, and pulled the Book 
out of his hand, holding it up to the people, saying, with a loud voice, * Behold, 
sirs, he has the Book of Heresy in his sleeve that makes all the din and play 
in our Kirk! 

THE VICAR,:—Brother, God forgive you! You could say better if you 
pleased, than to call the Book of the Evangel of Jesus Christ the Book of 
Heresy! I assure you, dear Brother, that there is nothing in this Book but the 
Life, Latter Will, and Testament of our Master and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
penned by the four Evangelists for our wholesome instruction and com fort, 

THE ACCUSER.—Knowest thou not, Heretick, that it is contrary to our Acts 
and express commands to have a New Testament or Bible in English, which is 
enough to burn thee for? 

Then the Council of the Clergy gave sentence on him to be burned for the 
using of the same Book, the New Testament, in English. For these, and the 
like sentences, was he taken to the Castlehill in Edinburgh and most unmerci- 
fullie burnt. (Piteairn’s Criminal Trials.) 


HERETICAL BOOKS: 


A.D, 1538. February 28. Edinburgh. Martin Balkasky found caution to 
appear and underlie the law on March 7 next for breaking our Sovereign Lord’s 
Proclamation in using and having sic books as are prohibited by the said Pro- 
clamation, under the pain of a thousand pounds. ‘ 

March 7. He came in the King’s will, and found Sir John Campbell ef 
Calder, knight; Arch. Williamson, burgess of Edinburgh; and Robert Hop- 
pringle, burgess of Peebles; as his cautioners under the pain of two thousand. 
pounds that he shall abide and fulfil the King’s Grace’s pleasure and will. 
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AD. 1539. March 12. Letter to Martin Balkasky remitting to him the 
escheat of all his goods through coming in will of the said Martin before the 
Justice for breaking of our Sovereign Lord's Proclamation in having and using 
after the making thereof of certain English heretical books contained in the 
same, (Martin Balkasky is an old Peebles name.) (See 1494. October 6.) 

A.D. 1538. Two Psalm tunes date from this period—* Old 113” and 
* Stetlin.” 

CHURCH AND STATE. 


In the year 1538 an Act of Parliament was promulgated against Reforming 
books; and in the year 1539 five men were burned upon the Castlehill of Edin- 
burgh. Their names were :—Forret (who has been referred to), Simpson, For- 
rester, Keiller, Beveridge; and at Glasgow there were two: —Russel and Ken- 
nedy. 

On November 27, 1539, Letters of Protection were issued by the King to the 
Bailies, Council and community of Peebles. 

In 1540 occurred the disputed presentation at the Chapel of S. Mary in the 
west end of the High Street, Peebles, which has been referred to. 

In 1541 Kitly’s Confession was written by Lindesay. 


DEATH OF KING JAMES VY, 


On December 14, 1542, occurred the death of the King, in his thirty-first year, 
at Falkland, of illness aggravated by vexation at the defeat of his army at 
Solway Moss by a small body of English horsemen. Personally, the King 
passively countenanced the process of the new school of religious thought; Sir 
David Lindesay, the scathing satirist of the Church, was his lifelong personal 
friend, whose literary productions were read to and acted before him. 

On frequent occasions the King was inclined to shew leniency to ecclesiastical 
suspects, but on many occasions the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church were 
too powerful for him, as were also the great Ministers of State, most of whom 
were eminent Churchmen. The King’s death left an infant Queen, with Mary 
of Guise as Regent, a Catholic. 


A LIDDESDALE RAID. 


A.D, 1542. March 17. The English warden, writing from Alnwick, reported, 
on the information of the spies, that “the Liddesdale men had ridden upon 
their own countrymen, and have robbed and spoiled twelve towns since the 
Scots Parliament began, and have run in as far as Peebles, which is twenty-eight 
miles within Scotland.” There is no record extant to shew what damage was 
committed during this raid. 


SACRED MELODIES. 


AD. 1542. Coblentz 97 Scottish Hymnal, is found in the Genevan Psalter 
set to the 42nd Psalm. It is adapted from an old French hunting-song, which 
was a favourite of Henry IL, about 1542. 


THE VERNACULAR SCRIPTURES. 


A.D. 1543. One of the early Acts of the Regency was of a reforming nature; 
for on the 15th March, 1543, an Act of Parliament was proposed by Lord Max- 
well to authorise the perusal of the Scriptures in the common tongue instead cf 
in Latin. This was a great concession, and may have been. proposed as an 
attempt at conciliation, with a view of confirming the Regent in her position in 
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those uncertain times. Either this Lord Maxwell or his successor took a promin- 
ent part in 1560 in the ejection of the Trinity Friars from the Cross Kirk of 
Peebles. 


THE PARISH CHURCH MADE INTO A COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 


A.D. 1543. June 8. Charter by Queen Mary under the Great Seal confirming 
the Foundation by the Bailies, Council and community of Peebles, and by John, 
lord Hay of Yester, of a COLLEGIATE CHURCH at the Parish Church of S. 
Andrew in Peebles. This Charter, although in the name of the Queen, was not 
really her doing, as she was at this time an infant of a year old. It was another 
attempt, though a tardy one, to increase and improve the efficiency of the 
Church; and to direct some part of her enormous revenues into a proper paro- 
chial and religious channel. The Earl of Arran was at that time Governor of 
the Kingdom. In the Charter the names are mentioned of James 1V. and James 
V., the late Earl of Arran, Gavin, Archbishop of Glasgow, Archdeacon Gilbert 
Rerik, and Archdeacon Patrick Blackadder, his successor, late rectors of Peebles, 
tor the weal of all whose souls, and of all deceased Peebles folks, the proposed 
developments were inaugurated. 

There was to be a Collegiate Church of clerks and children in Divine Service, 
favoured by Divine grace, to endure forever daily at the Parish Church of S. 
Andrew in Peebles, by the Service of twelve prebendaries, one provost, and two 
young persons having a youthful voice to chant Divine Service with the provost 
and prebendaries themselves. 

Every one of the prebendaries was to have annually twenty-four merks out 
of the monies and lands acquired by their predecessors; also a chamber and a 
yard in the Old Town of Peebles; adjacent to the messuage of the Archdeanery 
of Glasgow, on the east and west sides of the same} and one acre of the church 
lands of Peebles, lying near the same, given and mortified by Gavin, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, with consent of Richard Bothwell, Vicar of Peebles, who 
was made Vicar Pensionar. Then follows an enumeration of the prebendaries ; 
—The Blessed Virgin Mary of Childbirth in the Chapel; the Holy Rood; S. 
Michael the Archangel; S. Mary Major; SS. Peter and Paul; S. John the Bap- 
list; S. Mary of Geddes’ Aisle; S. Andrew; 5. James; S. Laurence; S. Martin ; 
S. Christopher—twelve in all, representing the Altars, some of them very ancient, 
others, like that of S. Christopher, but a few years founded, The Charter tells 
nothing more. The services in a Collegiate charge were conducted on lines simi- 
lar to those of a cathedral. There would appear to have been contemplated a 
common fund, out of which all the salaries of the clergy were to be met. Instead 
of the semi-independence which heretofore each chaplain had enjoyed, making 
service at their respective Altars when “ disposed,” there would now be a stated 
regularity of service at every Altar. There were also Matins and Evensong 
daily in the Church, attended by all the clergy. Parochial work would be dis- 
charged economically as to time, labour, and money. That this was an im- 
portant piece of duty will have been inferred from a previous document, in which 
it was stipulated that the foreland of the clergy-house in the Old Town was to 
be appropriated to the Curate, so as to be more ready of access in time of 
necessity. 

Although it is probable that in Peebles, as in other burghs, the Spiritual sup- 
remacy of the Church had been decadent for some years; there is not the least 
indication that in tempora] wealth and power the Church hae begun to suffer. 

Now the Deed of Erection must have been drawn up between the death of 
King James V., on December 14, and the 8th of June following. 

John, Lord Hay of Yester, who promoted the institution of the Collegiate 
Church, died the same year (1543). John, the fourth Lord, was served heir to 
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kis father on December 10, 1543. These noblemen resided in Neidpath Castle. 

It is probably the same Richard Bothwell, the Viear, who in the following 
year is styled Doctor of Civil and Ecclesiastical law. 

Observe the names of two Rectors of Peebles, who were ex-officio, also Arch- 
deacons of Glasgow—viz., Gilbert Reryk and Patrick Blacadcr. Observe also 
that the Chaplain of St Mary’s Chapel in the High Street was conjoined with 
the eleven Chaplains of the Parish Church. 


RETROSPECT. 


As has been shewn in the early history of the Church, Bishoprics were re- 
founded or resuscitated during the reigns of King Alexander L and of David I. 
The country was divided then into parishes, grouped in most of the Dioceses 
into what were generally known in Scotland as Deaneries of Christianity, more 
commonly called in England Rural Deaneries. The duties of the Deans of 
those districts consisted in visiting the parishes in the absence of the arch- 
deacon; and, as the executive officer of the bishop, in promulgating mandates, 
expediting legal processes, and in giving institution to the clergy appointed to 
the parishes within their respective districts. 

Evidence shewed from Scottish statutes of the thirteenth century that in 
earlier times it had been the duty of the Dean of Christianity to hear the con- 
fessions of the clergy within his district. In the thirteenth century, however, 
an ordinance was enacted which required the Bishop to appoint " prudent and 
faithful men” to perform this office, as the clergy might be “ ashamed, und 
afraid to confess to their Deans.’ The system of vicarages was the result of 
the appropriating parish churches to the monasteries “ for their proper use.” The 
great bulk of the revenue of the parish was paid to the monastery, which at- 
‘tempted to provide for the spiritual charge of the parish by supplying a priest 
at as cheap a rate as possible. Again, the prebend, or income of canons of 
cathedrals, was ordinarily derived from the revenue of a parish church, and the 
canon, having, in theory at least, to be resident at the cathedral, his place in the 
parish which formed his prebend was supplied by a vicar. But there is evidence 
that the monasteries not infrequently bargained with their presentces for a large 
share of the parochial income. Occasionally the Pope is found interfering to 
prevent this abuse. In the thirteenth century the Scottish Church attempted by 
legislative enactment to secure for the poor vicars a sufficient maintenance. And 
it was decreed that the vicar should have at least, for his annual income, the 
sum of ten merks, or £6 13s 4d, which, even allowing for the high relative value 
of money at the time, gave a very small income to the clergy that actually per- 
formed the services of the parish pastor. Somewhat larger stipends were not 
infrequently paid to vicars in the case of the richer benefices. But, taken as a 
whole, the parochial clergy were but poorly remunerated. In addition to his 
income the vicar had ordinarily his manse with its toft and neighbouring croft. 
But in the thirteenth century manses had not yet been provided in many par- 
ishes; and it was enacted that this defect should be supplied The ecclesiastical 
statute bearing on the subject provided that the initial cost of the erection of 
the manse should be borne by the rector and the vicar conjointly, each paying in 
proportion to the share he enjoyed of the parochial revenues. Thus the initial 
cost would have to be borne mainly by the rector. But the upkeep of the manse 
was to be borne wholly by the viear, as the occupant. If the vicar failed to keep 
the manse in repair, the fruits of the benefice might be sequestrated for the 
purpose, The “ordinary burdens” of a parish consisted of payments made to 
the bishop and the archdeacon, which were known as “synodals” and “ pro- 
curations.” Procurations were often a burdensome and vexatious impost, Ori- 
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ginally a“ procuration” signified the hospitable entertainment of the bishop, or 
of the archdeacon, when he visited the parish church. As the bishop's retinue 
was often numerous, the attempt on the part of the parish clergyman to provide 
hospitality was a matter of considerable cost. Procurations were a frequent 
source of complaint; they seriously encroached on the scanty incomés of the 
parish clergy, and there were several instances of attempts to mitigate {he 
trouble and annoyance which they caused. A Lateran Council of the twelfth 
“entury limited the bishop's retinue to thirty horsemen, and the archdeacon’s 
to seven ; but even still the needy parish priest looked forward with the strongest 
ill-will to the visitations of his ecclesiastical superiors. Eventually procura- 
llons were commuted for a fixed sum of money, which was sometimes demanded 
when there had been no visitation. Procurations formed a not inconsiderahle 
source of the income of the bishop. Occasionally some powerful monastery 
would resist the taxation assigned to the parish churches which were appro- 
priated to it. (Bishop Dowden.) 


THE CHURCH IN PEEBLES, 


A.D, 1543. The clergy in Peebles formed a sufficiently numerous body to be 
a caste or cult by themselves. Their residences and lands in the Old Town 
tendered that locality the ecclesiastical quarter. The position of the Parish 
Church and of the Cross Church, connected with each other by the Cross Road, 
added a tone to the neighbourhood; and constant intercourse between both the 
Churches and the New Town across Eddlestone Water Was ensured over {wo 
bridges. Night and morning the church bell rang to Matins and Evensong; 
and the smaller bell summoned the devout to the other Altar Services through- 
out the day. The Church dominated the town intellectually as well as spirit- 
ually. Almost all scholarship was confined to the clergymen. It has been 
shewn how William Dunbar was priest and poet; Gavin Douglas also; Sir John 
Reid of Stobo has been already referred to; Master David Rait, Master of S. 
Leonard's Hospital at Horsburgh, probably wrote Rai/’s Raving and other 
pieces. In municipal matters it was the same; the Town Clerk had to be a 
priest, as priests almost alone knew how to write. What an influence the Church 
could exert upon the burgh through this official! The notaries were priests 
also; hence the accretion to the Church of annual rents, legacies, and bequests 
from the pious burghers. The very town clock was wound by a priest. The 
Church was so wealthy that there was hardly a property or piece of land in the 
parish which did not pay an annual charge to the Church, or actually belonged 
wholly to it: and this enormous aggrandisement of the ages formed a potent 
factor in the downfall of the Church; for all those who clamoured for reform 
were not actuated by a love of truth and purity of doctrine; there were those 
who longed for a share of her temporalities; there were others who groaned 
under the burdens and exactions borne by their lands as annual charges to the 
Church, 

As. an instance of the burdens which the poor man laboured under owing to 
the exactions of the parochial clergy, one May quote here a few lines from Sir 
David Lindesay. It is a pauper who speaks : — 


Good man will you give me of your charitie, 

And I shall declare you the black veritie :— 

My father was an old man and a hoar, 

And was of age fourscore of years and more. 
And Mald, my mother, was fourscore and fifteen, 
And with my tbour I did them both sustain, 

We had a mare that carried salt and coal, 

And every ilk year she brought us homé a foal. 
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We had three kye, that were both fat and fair, 
None tidier in the town of Ayr, 
My father was so weak of blood and bone, 
That he died, wherefore my mother made great moan: 
Then she died within a day or two ; 
And there began my povertie and woe. 
Our good grey mare was battening on the field, 
And our landlord took her for his hyreild. 
(A fine extorted on the death of a tenant). 


The Vicar took the best cow by the head, 
Incontinent, when my father was dead, 
And when the Vicar heard tell how that my mother 
Was dead, off hand he took to him another ! 
Then Meg, my wife, did mourn both eve and morrow, 
Till at the last she died for verie sorrow : 
And when the Vicar heard tell my wife was dead, 
The third cow he cleikit by the head ! 
Their upmost claes that were of rapploch gray, 
The Vicar gart his clerk bear them away. 
When all was gane, I might mak na debeat, 
But with my bairns passed for to beg my meat. 
Now have I told you the black veritie, 
How I am brought into this misery. 


DILIGENCE. —How did the Parson ? was he not thy good friend? 


PAuPER.—The devil stick him, he cursed me for my teind: 
And holds me yet under that same process, 

That gart me want the Sacrament at Pasche. 

In good faith, sir, though he would cut my throat, 

I have no geir except an English groat 

Which I purpose to give a man of Jaw. 

Diticence.—Thou art the daftest fule that ever I saw; 
Trows thou man, by the law to get remeid 

Of men of kirk! Na, not till thou be deid. 


PAupER.—Sir, by what law, tell me, wherefore, or why, 
That a Vicar should take fra me three kye ? 
DiniceNce,—They have no law, except consuetude, 
Whilk law, to them, is sufficient and good. 


PauPER.—A consuetude against the commonweal, 
Should be no law, I think, by sweet St Geil. 
Where will ye find that law, tell me gif ye can, 
To tak three kye, fra a puir husband-man? 

Ane for my father, and for my wife another, 

And the third cow, he took fra Mald my mother. 


DILiGENcE,—It is their law, all that they have in use, 
Though it be cow, sow, gander, gryse, or goose ! 


As an example of the burdening of property for the Church, take this copy 
ef the rental of the prebendary of S. Mary Major in the Parish Church ef 
Peebles, extracted from the Charter establishing the Church as a Collegiate 
charge : — 

A rood of land [called the Yardland] lying on the north side of the burgh 
near Peebles Water. 

An acre of land lying near the Church of S. Andrew on the south side within 
the lands of S. Mary of Geddes’ Aisle. 

A rood of land called S. Mary’s Rood lying on the east of Dalatho. 

Four shillings of annual rent from the great tenement of S. Michael. 

Eighteen shillings and fourpence from the land of Dayid Robison in the 
Briggait. 

Four shillings from the land of John Stevenson on the south side of the 
highway. 
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Four shillings from the land of John Johnstoun lying at the east end of the 
burgh on the south side of the highway. 

Six shillings and eightpence from the land of William Bell on the south 
side of the highway. 

Five shillings from the land of John Hay on the south side of the highway. 

Two shillings from the land of William Lowis on the south side of the high- 
way opposite the Chapel of S. Mary. 

Six shillings of annual rent from the land of Andrew Alexander on the 
north side of the highway between the lands of S. Michael on the east and 
Robert Paterson on the west. 

Four shillings from the land of James Dickson lying on the north side of 
the highway. 

Fifteen shillings of annual rent from the tenement of the Archdeacon of 
Glasgow in the Old Town. 

Four shillings of annual rent from the land of the Church of Holy Rood, 
named Gilliesland, lying on the west side of the highway of the Northgait. 

Two shillings from the tenement called Caverhill in the Old Town of 
Peebles, opposite the tenement of the Archdeacon, together with the whole tene- 
ment of Caverhill. 

Two shillings from Smallsland in the Old Town of Peebles on the south side. 

Two shillings from the land of Robert Hislop on the west side of the North- 
gate, 

Four shillings annual rent from the lands of Sir Edward Patinson in the 
Nether Briggait. 

Six shillings of annual rent from the land called Gledstaneland lying on the 
north side of the highway near the lands of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Two shillings of annual rent from the land of Matthew Elphinstoun in the 
Northgate. 

Six shillings and ecightpence from the land of William Hanyng at the east 
end of the Cross gate on the south side of the highway. 

Five shillings of annual rent from the land of Alexander Kirk lying in the 
street at the Market Cross on the south side of the highway. 

From the Common land, by our predecessors, forty shillings. 

From our Common Good, six pounds of money yearly, 

“And the said prebendary, who must be learned in grammar and the Gre- 
gorian Chant, and of good and holy conversation, is to be presented by us and 
admitted by the Provost and Chapter.” 


SACRED TUNES. 


Saint Michael. Nos. 58, 239 Scottish Hymnal; Genevan Psalter 1543; John 
Day’s, Psalter 1563. 
Lausanne, Genevan Psalter 1543, 


BORDER WARFARE. 


A.D. 1544, On 30th November, 1544, it was reported to the English warden cf 
the Middle Marches, that “the Erle of Angus, Erle Glencairne, and Erle of 
Cassels, with the west lande men are this nygth at Peobles, and hath bene there 
the two nyghtes bypast, but we can have no knowledge what they will do as 
yet, but as sone as they entend to come towards Jedburghe or any other place, 
your lordship shalbe advertised in hast.” The senders of this letter, John Kerr, 
younger of Farnyherst, and one Johne Ogle, were evidently partizans of the 
English, and they add in a postscript —" My lorde, if the Erle of Angus do vas 
castwardes we shalbe redy at your commandement.” The warden of the West 
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March was informed by Robert Scot of Wamfray, in a letter dated 1st Decem- 
her (Tuesday night), that “ my lord of Angus and the lordis of our west countre 
come to Pebles upone Satterdaye at night last bypast, and upone Sondaye there 
came ane post fra the Governor to my lord of Angus, and bad him cumme till 
Coldingham in the Mers, and they lap onne Sonday at night at ane of the 
clok, and rayd furth of Pebles ane thowsand men by cariages,’ The Earl of 
Angus was uncle of Lord Yester, sheriff of the shire, who possessed much in- 
fluence in Peebles, and it is probable that a contingent from the burgh joined 
the army. The Earl’s wavering patriotism was somewhat strengthened at this 
time in consequence of the threatened seizure of his estates. It was said that 
Sir Ralph Eure, the English warden, had got a grant of all the lands he should 
conquer, and Angus, alluding to the practice of notaries engrossing title deeds 
on parchment, vowed that if Eure dared to take possession he would write the 
sasine on his skin with sharp pens and bloody ink. (R. Renwick.): . 


ABBOT OF MELROSE LAND; LEIDGATE, 


AD. 1544. January 7. Under this date occurs an interesting reference to 
“the Abbot of Melrose land” in Peebles. When Bailie Adam Dickson passed 
tc the land of the late (umquhill) Marion Lawson, spouse of David Matheson, 
lying in the Old Town of Peebles, on the north side of the way (gait; the land 
of William Loch on its east, and the land of William Wylie, called the land of 
the Abbot of Melrose, on the west, and the way (gait) that stretches between the 
kirks, called the Leidgate, on the north, and there gave possession to Robert 
Matheson as heir of his mother, What at present bears the name of StiAindrew’s 
Road was then called Leidgate. The same term was at another time applied 
te what is now called Young Street. : z 


SIR JOHN ALLAN. 


AD. 1544. January 24. A sasine of this date, along with another comple- 
mentary with it, affords some information as to the parentage, age, and other 
peas regarding Sir John Allan, priest, notary public, and town clerk of 

eebles. 3 

Marion Gibson, relict of the late John Allan, passed to the land and biggin 
(cottage) of the late John Allan, Burgess, lying in the Crossgait, that is the 
Eastgate of Peebles, on its north side, between William Dickson’s land on the 
east and the said Marion’s on the west, and the late John Hog’s upon the north, 
and there Marion resigned in favour of Sir John Allan, their son and heir, an 
annual rent to be uplifted from the property yearly. 

At this time Allan was a priest, but probably did -not as yet possess a 
chaplainry, He was born in 1517. 

He did not become a notary until the 19th November, 1546, when he was 
created a notary public under apostolic authority by Mr Richard Bothwell, 
Doctor in Civil and Ecclesiastical Laws. 

When Sir John Allan had obtained possession of the annual rent of eight 
shillings mentioned above, Sir John Allan resigned it in favour of the Dean 
of Peebles, Master John Colquhoun, who was likewise Chaplain of the Altar of 
Saints Peter and Paul, founded and infefted within the Collegiate Church cf 
St Andrew. 

The Dean thereupon bestowed the money upon his successors, Chaplains of 
the same Altar, for the purpose of celebrating annually an anniversary service 
for the soul of Master John the Dean (himself), in all time to come as the daté 
came round. Placebo Domino in regione viverum (Psalm exvi, yerse 9) Was 
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indicated as the anthem to be sung at the beginning of Vespers at the Office c { 
Vigil on the eve before; and Dirige Domine Deus meus in conspeclu (uo viam 
meam (Psalm v. verse 8), as the anthem at the beginning of Matins, also in the 
Vigil Office. The chaplain was to be collector and uptaker of the annual rent, 
and was to distribute the money among the chaplains as the other anniversary 
monies are distributed; he was also to set the frame for holding the wax 
candles, called the hearse, and cause the handbell to pass through the town 
and be rung according to use and wont, 

If Allan should ever desire to redeem the annual rent, it might be done for 
the payment of a sum of £8. And about ten years afterwards, on the 2oth 
April, 1555, this was done, when Master John Colquhoun granted that the eight 
shillings had been lawfully redeemed, and thereupon deleted the same, “ by 
this my handwriting.” 


ST MICHAEL'S 


A.D. 1544. January 24. Bailie Adam Dickson passed to a waste land called 
a barn steading, pertaining to St Michael’s Altar within the Parish Church of 
St Andrew, lying on the site of the present St Michael’s Land. The Bailie 
there took up earth and stones off the ground, with consent of Sir William 
Newbie, Chaplain of St Michael's, and with assent of the other Bailie and the 
Council and community, and delivered the earth and stone into the hands of 
Thomas Steinson, Burgess of Peebles. This was a tangible method of giving 
him possession of the ground, for which Steinson was to pay annually three 
ehiilings to the Chaplain of St Michael's Altar. 


THE BORDER ABBEYS BURNED, 


A.D. 1544. The Scottish forces were unfortunate in the earlier contests, hut 
their decisive victory on Ancrum Moor in February 1544, was followed by other 
successes, and the cast Border was cleared of the enemy for the time. French 
auxiliaries arrived in summer, and the united force marched towards the Border 
in August. This expedition proved a failure, and Hertford retaliated by an 
invasion, in the course of which many towns were burnt, and the abbeys cf 
Kelso, Melrose and Dryburgh put in ruins. 


TOLBOOTH AND ALMSHOUSE IN THE BRIGGAITT, 


A.D. 1545. In the records there are occasional references to a former Tolbooth 
situated on the north side of Bridgegate. Thus on 31st March, 1545, is a 
description of “the land and bigging of umquhill Edward Forthit; lyand in 
the Briggait, on the northt syde the gait thairof, the land of Sir john Dikesoun 
on the est pairt, the tolboith on the west part, and the land of the said Sir John 
on the northt pairt.” Sir John Dikesoun is supposed to have been Chaplain of 
the Altar of St Martin, as a few months afterwards the same property (then 
belonging to John Kirkwood and Helen Forthit, his. spouse), is described as 
lying “ betuix the lande pertenand to the chapellan of Sanct Martyne altar, 
callit the halmushous on. the este pairt and the tolbuth on the west.” This 
shows that at one time there was an almshouse adjoining the old Tolbooth, 


ARCHDEACON ALEXANDER DIK AND PROVOST GILBERT WIGHTMAN. 


A.D. 1545. October 29. When the Parish Church of St Andrew had been 
converted into a Collegiate Church in the year 1543, it was provided that each 
of the twelve prebendaries should have a chamber with a yard in the Old Town 
adjacent to the messuage of the Archdeacon of Glasgow. The Archdeacon was 
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always Parson of Peebles, and had a residence in the Old Town, which he 
occupied during part of the year. This probably was situated upon the ground 
originally given for that purpose by John Geddes in 1427, on which stood the 
Manse of Pecbles down to 1590, 

In the year 1543, when the arrangement was made, Alexander Dick was 
Archdeacon, and two years later, on the date at the head of this paragraph, he 
augmented the original grant : Master Alexander Dick, Archdeacon of Glas- 
gow, passed to his waste land and yards lying im the Auld Toune of the Burgh 
of Peebles, on the south side the gait, between the land and biggin of the said 
Master Alexander on the east, the land and biggin of Sir Robert Hope on the 
west, and the water of Tweed on the south. And there the said Master Alex- 
ander, of his own very free will, gave up, freely delivered, purely and simply 
from him and his heirs for evermore, resigned all the land and yards into the 
hands of Bailie James Wilson. The Bailie thereupon gave possession of the 
same to Mr Gilbert Wightman, Provost of the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, 
on behalf of the prebendaries and their successors. The distribution and part- 
ing of the said lands and yards among the prebends to be referred to the Arch- 
deacon, The name of the Parson of Moffat, Master John Stewart, occurs 
among the witnesses. 


GREENYARDS (PEEBLES POST OFFICE.) 


A.D. 1548. January 11, Sir John Dickson, chaplain, passed to a waste land 
of his and a yard lying at the north end of the burgh on the west side of the 
gait (way) between John Pount’s land on the south and Greenyards on the 
north, and Peebles water on the west, and resigned the property in favour of 
John Kirkwood and his spouse. Greenyards was situated a little to the north 
of Usher's Wynd. 

A.D. 1545. March 2. Reference in a Charter to the land in the Auld Toune 
on the south side pertaining to the Chaplain of Our Lady Altar of Geddes’ 
Aisle, called Smail’s Land. 


ANCIENT SACRED TUNES, 


Erfurt. Dr Martin Luther, 1483-1546. 
Worms. 

Witiemberg. 

Spires. 


ST MARY'S OF GEDDES’ LAND AND SIR JOHN KERR, 


A.D. 1546. April 14. John Wilson, as procurator for James Thorbrand, 
Burgess of Peebles, passed to the land and biggin of James Thorbrand on the 
north side of the Old Town, bounded on the north by the gait passing between 
the Kirks, and gave up ten shillings of annual rent yearly furth of the land and 
biggin, by deliverance of a penny in the hand of Bailie Thomas Bell. 

The Bailie gave the penny to Sir John Ker, Chaplain of the Lady Altar in 
Geddes’ Aisle, and gave him permission of the ten shillings annual for an 
anniversary to be done for the soul of James Thorbrand when he decease and 
the soul of the late Katharine, his spouse, with Placebo and Dirige at even, and 
Masses and Song in the morn, and the chaplain and his successors are to set 
the hearse and cause the handbell pass through the town and find wax. 

Nofe.—From this paragraph the inference may be made that Sir John Kerr 
had finally been successful in retaining the chaplainry in the contested election, 
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SIR JOHN ALLAN AND SIR ANDREW ALLAN. 


A.D. 1546. September 7. Bailie James Wilson passed to the land and biggin 
that was the late John Allan’s and Janet Giles, his spouse, in the Crossgait on 
the north side; and gave sasine to Sir Andrew Allan, chaplain, as nearest kin 
to the late John and Janet. Thereafter the Attorney for Sir Andrew resigned 
the property in favour of Sir John Allan, brother german to Sir Andrew. 


ST MARY’S OF GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1546. October 2. Bailie James Wilson passed to the land and biggin of 
the late Thomas Hope lying on the north side of Peebles water between the 
land and biggin of John Hay on the east, the Common ground on the west, 
and Saint Leonard’s land on the north, and gave sasine to Sir Robert Hope, son 
and heir to the said Thomas. 

On the same day, Sir Robert Hope, Chaplain of St Laurence, passed to his 
barn lying on the above ground and resigned an annual rent of ten shillings 
m favour of Sir John Kerr, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar in Geddes’ Aisle. He 
to do an anniversary for the soul of the late Thomas Hope, father of Sir Robert, 
with Placebo and Dirige at even, and Mass said and sung in the morn. And 
if the chaplain wilfully absent himself, his wage shall be distributed among 
the poor folks. 

Eight shillings to be paid to the chaplain; and two shillings to be “warit” 
on bread to be dealt to the poor folks on the day of the decease of Thomas. 


ST JAMES’ ALTAR, 


Thereafter Sir Robert resigned an annual rent payable from the High Street 
property in favour of Sir John Hewitsone, of St James’ Altar, for an anniver- 
sary to be done for the soul of Katharine Allan, his mother. Eight shillings 
to the Chaplains and two shillings in bread to the poor, 


ALTAR OF ST CHRISTOPHER. 


A.D. 1546. October 25. Sir Robert Brewhouse, Chaplain of Saint Chris- 
topher, passed to a barn and yard pertaining to St Christopher lying on the 
north side of Peebles water between the Common ground on the east and south, 
and the land of William Wauch on the west, and there Sir Robert, with consent 
of the Bailies, resigned the property in favour of John Wilson and Katharine 
Smyth, his spouse, for payment of sixteen shillings yearly in name of feu from 
Sir Robert and his successors; and two shillings of the said money to Andro 
Paterson of Lyne and his heirs. And the said John and Katharine shall uphold 
the barn in thatch, timber, and walls. 


THE CROSS CHURCH: ST SEBASTIAN, 


A.D. 1546. January 10. Friar James Paterson, Minister of the Holy Cross 
and Convent, passed to their land and biggin lying in the Crossgait on the west 
side, with the land of St Leonard on the north, and there Friar James Paterson, 
with consent of the Convent, resigned an annual rent of eight shillings furth 
of the property; and Robert Hoppringle gave sasine thereof to Friar John 
Newton, in name of the Convent. For which eight shillings the Convent shall 
yearly in time to come do an anniversary in the Cross Kirk for the soul of the 
late John Mure, the day of his decease, at Sebastzan, situated in the Cross Kirk, 
with Placebo and Dirige at even, with Note and Masses said and sung. 
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This must have been an Altar in the Cross Church called by the name of 
St Sebastian ? 


THE CROSS CHURCH. 


A.D. 1546. January 10. Thomas Smyth and James Smyth, his son, passed 
te their land and biggin in Crossgait, and there the said Thomas and James, 
with one consent and in Thomas’ great need, resigned twenty shillings annual 
rent out of the Wester Tolbooth of the said land. And thereupon Bailie 
Robert Hoppringle gave sasine to Friar John Newton, religious of the Holy 
Cross Kirk, in name of the Convent. 

For which twenty shillings the Convent shall yearly in time to come do two 
anniversaries in the Cross Kirk by the brethren with Placebo and Dirige at 
even, and Note and Masses said and sung in the morn. One for the soul of 
the late Friar Thomas Lowis, Minister of the Cross Kirk, the day of his de- 
cease; and the other for the soul of Friar James Paterson, vow Minister of the 
Cross Kirk, the day of his decease. 

This annual rent was redeemed and cancelled by the pen being drawn 
through it and a certificate given by John Dickson, notary, dated February 
13, 1564. Redeemed by Thomas Smyth, son and heir to the late James Smyth. 
before Friars John Robin, John Newton, James Lowis, Thomas Smyth. 


MARTYRDOM OF GEORGE WISHART. 


Ap. 1546. On the rst March, 1546, George Wishart was burned at 5. 
Andrews; and on May 209, of the same year, Cardinal Beatoun, who had 
watched Wishart’s martyrdom from a balcony, was killed by a band of con- 
spirators, who invaded the Castle of 5. Andrews and slew the Cardinal in 
retaliation. 

In the year 1547 John Knox was called to be minister of S. Andrews, 


A SPECIMEN OF THE TEACHING WHICH WAS BEING PROMULGATED BY THE 
REFORMERS. 


A.D. 1546. Mr Wishart’s Doctrine :— 

“ First and chiefly since 1 came into this realm I taught nothing but the Ten 
Commandments of God, the Twelve Articles of Faith, the Lord’s Prayer in the 
mother tongue. Moreover, in Dundee I taught the Epistle of Sanct Paul to the 
Romans, and I shall shew your discretions faithfully what fashion and manner 
T used when I taught without any human dread, so that your discretions give 
me your ears benevolent and attent.’ (Examination of Wishart in the Abbey 
Church, St Andrews, before the Cardinal. Jon Winram had first of all preached 
upon the parable of the Sower, in which he stigmatised heresy as the eyil seed.) 

John Lauder, the accuser, had next set forth and hurled accusations and 
anathemas against Wishart. It was then that Wishart began his address, as 
quoted above. It was followed by an outcry from the whole congregation cf 
prelates and priests. 

Wishart thereupon appealed from the Cardinal to the Governor; and the 
former being advised, had the Articles of accusation read over to Wishart once 
more, to which Wishart made answer :— 

First ARTICLE.—He had contemned the authority of the Governor, and when 
charged at Dundee to desist preaching he persevered in the same. , 

ANSWER.—I have read in the Acts of the Apostles that it is not lawful to 
desist from the preaching of the Gospel for the threats and menaces of men. 
Therefore it is written, “We shall obey God rather than man” Also m 
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Malachi it, “I shall curse your blessings and bless your cursings,” believing 
firmly that the Lord will turn your cursings into blessings.” 

SECOND ARTICLE—Thou didst say that the priest standing at the Altar 
saying Mass was like a fox wagging his tail in July. 

ANSWER.—] said not so. These were iy sayings,—The moving of the hody 
outward without the inward moving of the heart is not else but the playing of 
an ape and not the true serving of God, for God is a secret searcher of man's 
heart. Therefore, who will truly adore and honour God, he must in spirit and 
verity honour Him. 

THIRD ARTICLE.—Thou said there were not Seven Sacraments, 

ANSWER.—I never taught whether there were seven or eleven. So many as 
were instituted by Christ and shewed to us by the Evangel I profess openly. 
Except it be the Word of God, I dare affirm nothing, 

FOURTH ARTICLE.—Auricular Confession is not a blessed Sacrament; we 
should confess to God only and to no priest. 

ANSWER.—Auricular Confession hath no promise of the Evangel, therefore 
it cannot be a Sacrament. Of Confession to be made to God there are many 
testimonies in Scripture, as when David sayeth, “I thought I would acknow- 
ledge mine iniquity against myself unto the Lord, and He forgave the punish- 
ment of my sin.” 

Here Confession signifieth the secret acknowledging of our sins before God. 
When I exhorted the people in this manner I reproved no manner of Con fession. 
And, farther, Saint James sayeth, “ Acknowledge your faults one to another, 
and pray one for another, that ye may be healed.” 

Firta ARTICLE.—Thou didst say openly that it was necessary to every man 
to know and understand his Baptism, and what it was, contrary to General 
Councils and the states of the Holy Chureh. 

ANSWER—My lords, I believe there be none so unwise here that will mate 
merchandise with a Frenchman or any other unknown stranger except he know 
and understand first the condition and promise made by the Frenchman or 
stranger. So, likewise, I would we understood what thing we promise in the 
hame of the infant unto God in Baptism; for this cause, I believe, we have 
Confirmation. 

SIXTH ARTICLE.—Thou said that the Sacrament of the Altar was but a piece 
of bread baked upon ashes, and no other thing else; and all that is there done 
is but a superstitions rite against the Commandment of God. 

ANSWER.—Concerning the Sacrament of the Altar, I never ta ught anything 
against the Scripture, the which I shall, by God’s grace, make manifest this day, 
I being ready, therefore, to suffer death. The lawful use of this Sacrament is 
most acceptable to God, but the great abuse of it is very detestable to Him, [ 
once chanced to meet with a Jew when I was sailing upon the water of Rhine. 
[ did enquire of him what was the cause of his pertinacity that he did not 
believe that the true Messias was come, considering that they had seen all the 
prophecies which were spoken of him to be fulfilled; moreover, the prophecies 
to be taken away and the sceptre of Judah; and by many other testimonies cf 
Seripture | witnessed unto him, and proved that the Messias. was come, whom 
they called Jesus of Nazareth. This Jew answered again unto me:—" When 
the Messias cometh He shall restore all things, and He shall not abrogate the 
law which was given to our forefathers, as ye do; for why ? we see the poor 
almost perish from hunger amongst you; yet ye are not moved with pity to- 
ward them; but amongst us Jews, although we be poor, there are no beggars 
found. Secondarily, it is forbidden by the law to feign any kind of imagery 
of things in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the sea under the earth); 
but one God only to honour. But your sanctuaries and churches are full of 
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idols. Thirdly, a piece of bread baken upon ashes ye adore and worship and 
say that it is your God.” I have here rehearsed but the saying of the Jew, which 
1 never affirmed to be true. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE.— That Extreme Unction was not a Sacrament. 

ANSWER.—1 never taught anything in my doctrine of Extreme Unction 
whether it was a Sacrament or not. 

EiGHTH ARTICLE.—That holy water is not so good as washe and such like, 
Thou condemned conjuring, and said that Holy Church cursings avail not. 

ANSWER.—As for holy water, what strength it is of, I taught never in my 
doctrine. Conjurings and exorcisms, if they were conformable to the Word of 
God, I would commend them, but in so much as they are not conformable to 
the Commandment and Word of God I reprove them. 

NINTH ARTICLE.—That every lay man is a priest. And that the Pope hath 
no more power than any other man. 

ANSWER.—I taught nothing but the Word of God. I remember to have read 
in St John and St Peter of the one which sayeth, “He made us kings and 
priests.” The other sayeth, " He made us a kingly priesthood.” Wherefore I 
have affirmed that any man being skilful in the Word of God and the true 
faith of Jesus Christ hath this power given him from God; and not by the 


power and violence of men, by the virtue of the Word of God; which Word is 
called the Power of God by St Paul (Romans i.) And, again, I say that any 
unlearned man not exercised in the Word of God, nor yet constant in his faith, 
whatsoever estate or order he be of, I say he hath no power to bind or loose. 
seeing he wanteth the instrument by which he bindeth and looseth that is the 
Word of God. 

TENTH ARTICLE.—That a man hath no free will, but is like to the Stoics, who 
say that it is not in man’s will to do anything, but that concupiscence and desire 
cometh of God, whatsoever kind it be of. 

ANSWER.—I said not so truly; I said that as many as believe in Christ firmly 
unto them is given liberty, conformable to the saying of St John. If the Son 
make you free, then shall you verily be free, Of the contrary, as many as 
believe not in Christ Jesus, they are bound servants of sin. He that sinneth is 
bound to sin. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE.—That it is as lawful to eat flesh on Friday as on 
Sunday. 

ANSWER.—I have read in the Epistles of St Paul that who is clean, unto him 
all things are clean; of the contrary, to the filthy man all things are unclean. 
‘Timothy i.) A faithful man, clean and holy, sanctifieth by the Word the 
creature of God, but the creature maketh no man acceptable to God; so that a 
creature may not sanctify any impure and unfaithful man. But to the faithful 
man all things are sanctified by the Word of God and prayer. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE.—That we should not pray to Saints, but to God only. 

ANSWER.—Saints should not be honoured, There are two things worthy of 
note. The one is certain, the other is uncertain. It is said plainly and certain 
in Scripture that we should worship and honour one God, according to the first 
Commandment. Thou shalt only worship and honour the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart. But as for praying to and honouring of Saints, there is great 
doubt among many, whether they hear or not invocation made unto them. 
Therefore, I exhort all men equally in my doctrine that they should leave the 
unsure way and follow that which was taught us by our Master Christ. He is 
our only Mediator, and maketh intercession for us to God His Eather. He is 
the door by which we must enter in. He that entereth not in by this door, but 
climbeth another way, is a thief and a murderer. He is the Verity and the Life. 
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He that goeth out of this way, no doubt but he shall fall into the mire; yea, 
verily, is fallen mto it already. 

THIRTEENTH ARTICLE.—That there is no purgatory, and that it is a feigned 
thing, any man after this life to be punished in purgatory. 

ANSWER.—I dare affirm nothing. I have oft and divers times read over the 
Bible, and yet such a term found I never, nor yet any place of Scripture apphi- 
cable thereunto; therefore I was ashamed ever to teach of that thing which I 
could not find in Scripture, Then said he to Mr John Lawder, his accuser— 
“If you have any testimony of the Scripture, by the which you may prove any 
such place, shew it now before this auditory.” But this dolt had not a word to 
say for himself, but was as dumb as a beetle in that matter. 

FOURTEENTH ARTICLE—He had taught against the vows of monks, friars, 
nuns, and priests, saying that whosoever was bound to such like vows they 
vowed themselves to the state of damnation; moreover that it was lawful to 
priests to marry wives and not to live sole. 

ANSWER.—I have read in the Evangel that there are three kinds of chaste 
men. Some are gelded from their mother’s womb; some are gelded by men; 
and some have gelded themselves for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. Verily, I 
say, these men are blessed by the Scripture of God, But as many as have not 
the gift of chastity, nor yet for the Evangel, have not overcome the concupi- 
scence of the flesh and have vowed chastity, ye have experience, although I 
should hold my peace, to what inconveniency they have vowed themselves, 
When he had said these words they were all dumb, thinking it better to have ten 
concubines: than one married wife. 

FIFTEENTH ARTICLE.—That he would not obey the general and provincial 
Councils. 

ANSWER.—What your general councils are I know not; I was never exercised 
in them. But to the pure Word of God 1 give my labours. Reade ye your 
general councils, or else give me a book wherein they are contained, that I may 
read them. If they agree with the Word of God I will not dispute. 

SIXTEENTH ARTICLE.—Thou sayest that it is vain to build to the honour cf 
God costlie churches, seeing that God remaineth not in churches made with 
men’s hands, nor yet God can be in so little space as betwixt the priest’s hands. 

ANSWER.—My lords, Solomon sayeth, “ If that the heaven of heavens cannot 
comprehend Thee, how much less this house that I have builded.” And Job 
consenteth to the same sentence, “ Seeing that He is higher nor the heavens, 
therefore what canst thou build unto Him? He is deeper than the hell, then 
how shall thou know Him? He is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea. So that God cannot be comprehended in one place because that He is 
infinite.” These sayings notwithstanding, I never said that churches should he 
destroyed ; but of the contrary I affirmed ever that churches should be sustained 
and upholden that the people should be congregated in them there to hear of 
God. And, moreover, wheresoever is true preaching of the Word of God and 
lawful use of the Sacraments, undoubtedly there is God Himself. So that both 
these sayings are true together, God cannot be comprehended in any one place; 
and, wheresoever are two or three gathered together in His name there is He in 
the midst of them. 

SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE—That he condemned fasting, and said that men 
ought not to fast. 

ANSWER.—I find that fasting is commended in Scripture; therefore I was a 
slanderer of the Gospel if I contemned fasting, and not so only, but I have 
learned by experience that fasting is good for the health. But God knoweth 
who fasteth the true fast, 
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EIGHTEENTH ARTICLE.—Thou hath preached openly that the soul of man 
shall sleep to the latter day of Judgment, and so shall not obtain life immortal 
until that day. 

ANSWER.—I know surely by the Word of God that he who hath begun to 
have the faith of Jesus Christ and believeth firmly in Him I know surely that 
the soul of that man shall never sleep, but shall live in immortal life; the 
which life from day to day is renewed in grace, and augmented, nor yet sha'l 
ever perish or have an end, but ever immortal shall live with Christ; to the which 
life all that believe in Him shall come and rest in eternal glory. Amen. The 
end, 

BORDER WARFARE. 


A.D. 1546. March. In this month, eight weeks after the death of the English 
King, Henry, the English were apparently so much at peace as to permit of an 
attempt being made by the Scots authorities to pacify the Borders. An army 
was ordered to assemble at Peebles, with provision for twenty days, to march 
with the lord governor for stanching theft and reiff and oppression of thieves 
and revars, and putting of order upon the Borders. At the same time prepara- 
tions were made for resisting any invasion from England, as it was rumoured 
that our auld enemics of England intend, with their great armies both by sea 
and land, to come and invade this realm, burn, harry, and destroy the leges 
thereof, and to do no less than subdue the same. 

These forebodings received confirmation in the autumn, when Hertford, now 
called Duke of Somerset, entered Scotland with a powerful army, destroying 
everything they came across, and culminated with the Battle of Pinkiecleugh. 


BATTLE OF PINKIE. 


A.D. 1547. Battle of Pinkie; Scottish army defeated. lord Yester, who 
had succeeded his father in the year 1543, was taken prisoner. The inhabitants 
of Peebles apparently gave some sort of support to the English; for which trea- 
sonable “adherence” the burghers were fined £200, This adherence had lasted 
for about fifteen weeks. 

For a short time after the Pinkie disaster, the country was at the mercy of 
Somerset’s forces, and the acquiescence of the Peebleans was probably their 
only choice, For their credit it is to be hoped that they were not consenting 
parties to an extraordinary scheme for the subjugation of Scotland, which was 
submitted to lord Gray, the English governor of Berwick, by Sir George 
Douglas, who, along with his brother, the Earl of Angus, had again professed 
allegiance to England. Sir George proposed that Lord Gray should, with 4000 
men, proceed to Jedburgh, where it was expected he would be joined by “the 
lairds of Ferniherst, Cessford, and others of East Tyvydale.” Next day’s in- 
tended march was to Selkirk and Hawick, with “ like commands to Buceleugh, 
and the gentlemen of West Tyvydale and Ettrick Forest. The third day, 
march to Peebles, where Lord Hay of Yester, sister’s son to Douglas, and now 
prisoner here, is sheriff of the shire and principal af the town, who will submit 
himself, and if let home on pledge, will victual and house us.” Douglas could 
not be trusted, and nothing came of the plot, yet it is just possible that through 
his negotiations Lord Yester and the inhabitants of Peebles were inveigled mto 
acts capable of being construed as rebellion, for remission of which the fine of 
£200 was exacted. (R. Renwicl:.: 


ST MICHAEL’S WYND. 


AD. 1548, May 14. A property in “Sanct Michael Clois,” described as “ the 
hecht hall and nether sellar under the chalmer quhair umquhill Sir James Dike- 
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soun duelt,” was, on 14th May, 1548, transferred from William Atzine and 
spouse to Dutho Stewart; and at the same time, the Town Council and commun. 
ity assembled in the Tolbooth, with consent of Sir William Newby, Chaplain of 
St Michael’s Altar, conveyed to the same purchaser, “ all and haile the ester four 
boith, the nether chalmer in quhilk umgquhill Sir James Dikeson induelt, the 
loift thairaboun, the nether stabill and galry thairaboun, togidder wyth the 
nether yard, lyand on the est side of Sanct Michaell Wynde and Clois.” 
Dutho was to pay £4 Scots of yearly feu-duty ; “and siclik is bund and oblist 
to uphauld the said houssis sufficiently in thak, wallis, and tymmir, and hald 
the samyn watertcicht, and to be ane gud nychtbour, and keip gud nychtbour- 
heid to itheris nychtbouris, conform to nychtbourheid of the said burgh, and aall 
nother vex, molest, nor trubill the laif of the nychtbouris induellaris within the 
said cloich, under the pane of forfaltyn of his said fewfrym.” If forfeiture 
happened to be incurred through in fringement of the conditions, it was provided 
that the chaplain should be entitled to resume possession of the property, to- 
gether with the almories (z.c., cupboards or presses), and beds therein, “ that is to 
say, ane meit (meat) halmery in the hall, ane uther in the chalmer, ane pres 
halmery, ane stand beid thair, and ane hald (old) halmery in the nether sellare.” 


ALTAR OF ST MARTIN. 


A.D. 1548. August 9. Sir John Bullo, Chaplain of St Martin’s, passed to two 
waste barn-steads and yard with pertinents outside the north port of the 
Burgh of Peebles on the west side of the King’s Street, with Peebles water on 
the west. All which belong to the Chaplains of St Andrew’s Kirk. 

And Sir John, in name of the chaplains, resigned the same into the hands of 
Bailie Adam Dikesoun, who gave sasine to William Dikesoun of Winkstoun 
and Margaret, his spouse. 

Daring his lifetime William Dikesoun was to pay to the Chaplain of St 
Martin’s eight shillings yearly for an anniversary on the day of the decease cf 
the late John Houston, “And after the decease of William Dikesoun his heirs 
were to pay to the Chaplain of St Martin’s ten shillings yearly for the barns, 
praying for the soul of Master John and the said William. And William shall 
uphold the barns in thatch, timber, and walls. And if the barns should fail, 
the lands of Winkstoun were to be liable to be distrained for the annual of 
ten shillings. 

; eens transaction savours of the beginning of the alienation of church 
ands. 


THE WOOING OF AN INFANT QUEEN. 


A.D. 1548. August 13. The young Queen of Scots, who had been the inno- 
cent cause of “the rough wooing” by the English, which was devastating: the 
Scottish Borders, after a sojourn fora few months in the Isle of Inchmahome in 
the Loch of Menteith, was conveyed to France, where she arrived on the above 
date. 

The English up to this time had been occupying Haddington as their head- 
quarters, from which town they were wont to set out on their burning and 
harrying expeditions. But the Scots, assisted by their allies, the French, had 
always been able to make a stand against the English. 1 

A.D, 1548. August 30. Sir Thomas Slater, son and heir of the late William 
Slater and Katharine Edmond, resigned to William Dikesoun of Winkstoun a 
land and yard of the late William Slater and Katharine Edmond lying out- 
with the north port, 
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THE BORDER WAR. 


A.D. 1548. October 4. Lord Gray reported to Somerset, as Hertford was 
now called, that on the approach of his horsemen towards Jedburgh a detach- 
ment of the Scots forsook that town in great haste, and marched during the 
whole night to Peebles; and forth this day to Edinburgh. 

Ab. 1549. April 29. Sasine given to Marion Houston, spouse of John Cran- 
stoun, sister and heir of the late Sir John Houston, on the south side of Tweed, 
with the loaning on the west. There was payable to the Chaplain of St Michael 
four shillings yearly. 


PEEBLES TO BE BURNED. 


A.D. 1549. July. Sir Thomas Holcroft, one of the English commanders, 
wrote thus : —I trust that your Grace shall hear that we will burn Peebles, and 
other things which we never burned, to welcome Monsieur de Termes to the 
country.” 


SACRED TUNES. 


Commandments, 6, 20, 284, 311. Scott. Hymnal, Genevan Psalter, 1549. 
Calvin. Genevan Psalter. 1549. 


THE BORDER WAR. 


A.D. 1549. September 25. Sir Thomas Holcroft wrote from the Fort of 
Dunglass: —“ My Lorde Gray dyd tell me he had laide garrysons in Ged- 
worthe, Hauwycke, and Pepulles.” But he adds:—‘ I am informed the abbot 
of Passelow hathe put iiij xx hagbutts into Hauwycke, and the Lorde of Boc- 
loghe hathe c waygers of hersemen to be at Pepulles and Selkyrke; howe this 
matter hathe been prevented from us, I doe not knowe, whether for lack of 
secretenes, or our horsemen did not lye wheare they weare appoynted.” Up till 
this time apparently Peebles had suffered no serious injury. The English are 
understood to have evacuated Haddington in the middle of October, and little 
is known of their subsequent movements, though, from incidental notices in the 
registers, it seems probable that shortly after the evacuation the great catas- 
trophe of the burning of the town of Peebles occurred, 


THE ALMSHOUSE ALIENATED. 


A.D. 1549. October 30. Master John Hay of Smithfield owned properties 
on the north side at the west end of High Street adjoining St Mary’s Chapel, 
including ‘he old Almshouse founded in the years 1462-4. And to these 
Thomas Hay, his son, made up a title as heir on October 30, 1549. One of these 
properties is described as a land and two vaults pertaining to the late Master 
John Hay, lying outside the West Port, and is bounded on the west by “the 
commoun gait passand to the brig of Peblis,” on the north by “ Peblis walter,” 
and on the east by “the almous hous and yarde.” ‘The adjoining property 
is described as the “land callit the almoushous,” bounded on the north by 
“Peblis water,” and on the south by “Our Lady Chapel.” A third property, 
to which Thomas Hay at same time succeeded as heir of his father, was sit- 
uated near the east end of High Street. It is described as a “land liand on 
the Cunzie,” and is bounded by the “commoun street” on the north and east, the 
land and tenement of William Dikeson on the west, and the “land pertenand 
to the minister and convent of the halie Croce Kyrk of Peblis” on the south. 
East of the almous house were a “land and biggyn” belonging to one John 
Hay, who has not been identified as belonging either to the Yester or Smithfield 
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families. On 12th June, 1553, John Hay wadset this property to Alexander 
Hay, burgess, and Agnes Horsbruk, his spouse. It is described as “his land 
and biggyn lyand within the burgh, on the north syde of the samin, on the hie 
gait, betuix the land of James Frank on the eist part, the almous hous on the 
west part, and Peblis water on the north part.” Out of this property, the Chap- 
lain of Our Lady Chapel was entitled to an annual rent of 7s. (R. Renwick.) 


PEEBLES BURNED BY THE ENGLISH. 


A.D.1549. This calamity occurred probably in November or December of this 
year. There is no contemporary account of the conflagration extant. The Col- 
legiate Parish Church of St Andrew was burned; but the Cross Church appears 
to have partly escaped. The extent of this destruction, and the loss occasioned 
by it, can only be conjectured from collateral references. 


EVIDENCES OF THE BURNING OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1549. January 8. Ninian Lowis, procurator for John Paterson, natural 
son of the late Sir John Paterson, chaplain, passed to the land and biggin cf 
the said John Paterson in Northgait, next the land and yard of David Robe- 
soune, then burned by Englishmen. And resigned the property in the hands of 
Bailie William Chisholm, who gave sasine to Thomas Lowis and Janet Pater- 
son, spouse. 


THE NEW YEAR, 1550: THE BURNING. 


A.D. 1550. One of the consequences of the burning of Peebles is seen, when, 
on March 26 of the following year, 1550, a lease of the New Wark was 
granted by the Prebendary of the Rood Altar to John Stewart of Traquair. 
Corresponding to the steeple of the chapel and Tolbooth at the west end of the 
High Street, there was this large building called the New Wark commanding 
the eastern approach to the town, and capable of defence. This edifice, other- 
wise called the East Work, is first noticed in the records as being in course cf 
erection in the year 1488, when the building of the above-mentioned steeple was 
also in progress. It was ready for occupation in the year 1494, when its vaults 
were let to various tenants; and at the above date there occurs a tack or lease of 
the building by Sir James Davidson, Prebendary of the Rood Altar within the 
College Kirk of S. Andrew, to John Stewart of Traquair. It is there styled the 
house and lodging belonging to Sir James Davidson, called the New Wark, 
The lease was to subsist during the lifetime of the clergyman, the rent being 
four merks annually: and it is stated that the granter had leased the place 
because he was unable to build and edify the same, i having been burnt by our 
auld enemies of England. 


THE BURNED TOWN. 


A.D. 1550. March 27, “A burned land of theirs” sold by the owners in 
their great need and necessity. 

A.D. 1550. April 16. A property lying on the north side of the Briggait and 
west side of the Almshouse is referred to as then being burned by our auld 
enemies of England, It was being sold on account also of its owner's great 
necessity and need for a certain sum of money in gold and silver, all paid to 
them beforehand. 

A.D. 1550. May 14. George Paterson and Christian Smyth, his spouse, 
passed to their land burned by our auld enemies of England lying in the 
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Northgait, and sold the same in their great necessity and need, for a sum of 
money in gold and silver. 

AD. 1550. July 10, and AD. 1550. February 11. Two properties in the 
Northgait also mentioned as having been burned by the English. 

The East Wark was burned; also the Rood Mill at the other end of the town 
on the south side of the Castlehill. The mill had been erected in the year 
1461, and was then burdened with the payment of two merks yearly to the 
Chaplain of the Rood Altar in St Andrew’s Kirk, for the upkeep of Divine 
Service for the community. But after the year 1549 the annual payment, which 
had been augmented to forty-two shillings, ceased. This is referred to on the 
6th May, A.D. 1561, when the Chaplain of the Rood Altar, Sir James Davidson, 
presented a petition to the Magistrates. He there stated, “1 received yearly of 
the Rood Mill forty-two shillings until the burning of the town, which was in 
the year of God 1549 or thereby. Of the which sum of forty-two shillings 
yearly, by the space of twelve years byegone, extends to the sum of twenty-five 
pounds four shillings, of which I have gotten no payment. And sic like of 
fourteen merks yearly of tenements in this town, which are all built.” He craved 
payment of part at least of his annuals, and that the Magistrates would compel 
payment of the annuals due upon the tenements as he was an aged man and de- 
crepit. 


FEUING OF CHURCH LANDS; ST MARTIN’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1§50. October 27. On this date there was a Charter granted by the 
Chaplain of the Altar of S. Martin in the Parish Church (with consent of Sir 
John Tweedy, perpetual Chaplain of the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
at the west end of the Burgh of Peebles, superior of the lands after-mentioned), 
whereby there were feued to James Tait, son of Alexander Tait of Pirn, the 
lands called Scottslands in the town and territory of Innerleithen. The Chap- 
lain of S. Martin was to reccive seven merks yearly ; but all that was to come to 
the superior was “a penny at the feast of Kentigern at the Church of Inner- 
leithen, in name of blenchferme.” The multures at the superior’s mill, and. 
service at his courts were reserved to him, but still the inference may be drawn 
that by a previous transaction Sir John Tweedy had sold the lands fer a cash 
payment. This seems to be another of the early examples of the alienation of 
church property by its trustees, the chaplains, on the eve of the Reformation. 

Yet in this self-same year, Adam Wallace was burned on the Castlehill of 
Edinburgh. (1550.) 

A.D. 1550. February 16. “That the corns of Corseunnefeild and Kattorsane 
ar thirlit to multour the xl corn to the mylnes of Peebles and roim fre.” (Evi- 
dents pertaining to the Burgh ef their Commons and other things. A.D. 1550. 
February 16.) 

Regarding this somewhat enigmatic extract, it may be here stated that this 
was the Finding of a Commission which was making investigation into the 
affairs of the Burgh of Peebles. It may be that the corn grown on the lands of 
Corscunnefeild and on Kattorsane were to be ground free of all charge in the 
mills of Peebles as far as forty measures. If the stone cross, whose discovery 
led to the Founding of the Cross Church, was discovered in Corscunnefeild, it 
is possible that the foregoing privilege anent grinding its corn was conferred 
upon the lands on that account. This, however, is conjecture. 


ARCHDEACON DIK AND JOHN HAY. 


A.D. 1550. March 15. William Kelso, priest and factor of Mr Alex. Dik, 
Archdeacon of Glasgow, produced to Sir John Allan, Curate of Peebles, letters 
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concerning the arrears of cer/ain teind meal of the parsonage of Peebles, at the 
instance of the Archdeacon against John Hay, Burgess of Peebles. 

And John Hay, in a loud voice im presence of all the parishioners in the 
time of High Mass, offered to account with the Archdeacon and make full pay- 
ment of the same. 


AN EXECUTION UPON THE KING’S MUIR, 


A.D. 1551. June 19. Thomas Melrose condemned; at the time of his death, 
in a loud voice, declared, as he should answer before the Supreme Judge, that 
all the goods in Upper Kidston and in possession of Andrew Melrose, his son, 
also the growing corn in Upper Kidston were assigned to him at the Feast cf 
Martinmas in the year 1549, upon which Alex. Lauder in Cringletie asked 
instruments. 

Done on the King’s Muir, near the Burgh of Peebles, the day the said Thomas 
then going up the ladder to suffer death for his crime. 

Sir John Thomson, William Mund, Sir John Allan, &c., priests and notaries. 


THE DEAN OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1551. On 24th June, 1551,“ Maister Johne Colquhoune, dene of Peblis, 
prebendare of Sanct Peter and Paule altare, situat within the College Kirk of 
Sanct Andro in Peblis,” agreed to discharge “ John Hay, in Peblis,” of certain 
annuals, “ for the quhilkis the said Johne Hay sall big and edyfy to the said 
maister Johne and his successouris of the said altare, tua barnes at the North 
Port, in tymmer, dur, wyndo, thak, and wallis sufficientlic, and the tane of the 
saidis bernes to be biggit betuix this and Mertymes next to cum, and the tother 
betuix this and Mertymes cum ane yeir.” 


SIR WILLIAM NEWBIE NECESSITOUS. 


AD. 1551. August 12. Bailic John Stodart passed to the double land, 
houses, and biggin and yard on the west side of Northgait, next the land of the 
parson of Stobo, which pertained to the late William Newbie and John Newbie, 
his son, in heritage. And gave sasine to Sir<William Newbie, his son, and 
brother german to John Newbie. Done in the Nether Chamber at 7 A.M. in pre- 
sence of Friar Gilbert Brown, future successor to the Croce Kirk, &c. 

Thereafter Sir William Newbie resigned the property in favour of William 
Dikesoun, who had to pay 3s 4d yearly to the laird of Southous. “ The said 
William made his aith, the Holy Evangel toucht, that he alienated not the said 
land in fraud of na righteous airs, but for very necessity,” 

A.D. 1551. August 15. “I give my kindness of the oxgang of land sold by 
me of before to John Nichol, to Patrick Matheson and Janet Mitchelson, bis 
spouse, as freely as ever it was mine, with God’s benison.” 


ARCHDEACON DIK AND PROVOST WICHTMAN: ALTARS OF S. LAURENCE AND 
S. JAMES, 


A.D, 1551, It is probable that there were never any more than two Provosts 
of the Collegiate Church—-Gilbert Wichtman and Andrew Betoun. 

In the year 1551 Wichtman is found in office as Provost of the Collegiate 
Church, and probably he was the first Provost. From at least the year 1527 
he had been Parson of Lyne also. 

At the same time as Wichtman was Provost of St Andrew’s Church, Master 
Alexander Dik was Archdeacon of Glasgow and Parson of Peebles also, as the 
two Offices went together. 
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In this year, 1551 (October 25), Archdeacon Dik, having for five years the 
right of nomination to all the vacant Altars in the Collegiate Parish Church, 
presented and nominated Sir William Naesmyth to the Prebend of St Laurence. 
Thereupon, Master Gilbert Wichtman, the Provost of the Church, invested and 
instituted Sir William, assigning him a place in the chapter and stall in the 
choir. 

On the same day, Sir Walter Kelle was presented and invested with the 
Prebend of St James by the same two ecclesiastical dignitaries. 


SACRED TUNES, 
Old 124th. 
Old 117th. 
Carmel. 
Old tooth. 
All the above appear in the Genevan Psalter of 1551. 


THE SCHISM THAT AROSE IN SCOTLAND ANENT THE PATER NOSTER, 


A.D. 1551. Richard Marshall, D.D., Prior of the Blackfriars, at Newcastle, 
had declared in his preachings at St Andrews that the Lord’s Prayer should be 
done only to God, and zo? to the Saints. 

The Doctors of the University of St Andrews and the Grayfriars had long 
maintained that the Pater Noster be prayed to the Saints, so they stirred up a 
Gray Friar, Friar Toittis, to maintain their view of the practice, 

He accordingly preached on the first of Allhallowes, 1551, on “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for to them appertaineth the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

This “feeble foundation” being laid, he began to reason that the Lord’s 
Prayer might be offered to Saints, because every petition thereof appertaineth to 
them. For if we meet an old man in the street we say to him, “ Good day, 
Father,” and therefore much more may we call the Saints our Fathers ! 

And because we grant also that they be in heaven, we may say to every one 
of them, “Our Father which art in heaven?’ As God hath made their names 
holy, so ought we to hold their names holy ; so may we say to any of the Saints, 
“Hallowed be thy name.” And as they are in the kingdom.of heaven, so that 
kingdom is theirs by possession, and we say to them also, “ Thy kingdom come.” 

And except their will had been the very will of God, they had never come to 
that kingdom; and seeing their will is God’s will, we may say to every one of 
them, “ Thy will be done.” 

But when the Friar came to the Fourth Petition, touching our daily bread, he 
began to be astonished and to be ashamed, so that he did swear abundantly 
partly because his sophistry began to fail him, not finding such a colour for 
that part as for the other which went before, and partly because he spake against 
his own knowledge and conscience, and so he was compelled to confess that it 
was zot in the Saints’ power to give us our daily bread; but that they should 
pray for us that we may obtain our daily bread by their intercession. 

And so he glosed the rest to the end. Then followed a dangerous schism in the 
Kirk of Scotland; for not only the clergy, but the whole people were divided 
among themselves, one defending the Truth and another Papistrie. So that 
there arose the proverb, “ To whom say you your Pater Noster 2” 

_ But the common people on understanding the English of what had been said 
in Latin utterly detested the Friar’s opinion. 

Finally, the University called a Deputation concerning the Question, at which 
much sophistry was promulgated. ' 
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A Provincial Council next met at Edinburgh; but even there the clergy were 
found to be greatly divided, 

Finally, Commission was given by the Church to Dean John Winram, sub- 
Prior of St Andrews, who decided that the Pater Noster should be said to God. 
And so little by little the bruite and tumult ceased. (Calderwood. Vol. I.) 

A.D. 1551. November to, Croce Burn mentioned in a Charter. There is a 
burn and a farm of this name half-a-mile along the Edinburgh Road north of 
Peebles. 


THE PROPERTY OF THE LADY ALTAR, 


A.D. 155t. February 10, Bailie Andro Wichtman passed to the land and 
biggin in Northgait belonging to the Chaplainry of Our Lady Altar in the 
College Kirk of St Andro. And the Bailie, with consent of his colleague, 
Bailie Hoppringle, and the other Bailie and the Provost, who were the patrons, 
and also of Sir Thomas Purvis, the chaplain, gave sasine of the north vault, 
and the chamber above, to Adam Scot for payment to the Chaplain of Our 
Lady Altar in St Andro’s Kirk of xxs Scots of annual rent in name of feu, and 
Adam shall uphold the vault and chamber above in thatch, timber, and walls, 
Reserving to Sir Thomas Purvis the said vault and use thereof for life. 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CROSS, 


John Frissal, Burgess, passed to his fore vault in the Northgait and resigned 
the property in the hands of a Bailie, who gave sasine to Friar John Newton, 
on behalf of the Convent of the Holy Croce. And that until he and his heirs 
pay to the Convent £8 on the High Altar of St Andro on eight days’ warning 


CLOISLANDS. 


A.D. 1551. March 8. Adam Lowys, chaplain, assigned to Wilfrain Hendry 
and Janet Bullo, his promised spouse, rents of the lands of Clos lying near the 
Burgh of Peblis, sometime belonging to Sir Patrick Bullo, chaplain. 


THE KIRKLANDS. 


A.D. 1551. March 24. Michael Wache received three roods of the Kirklands 
of Peblis. 


ALTAR OF ST CHRISTOPHER. 


A.D. 1552. May 28. Sir Robert Hope, Chaplain and Prebendary of the 
Altar of St Christopher, the martyr, had conveyed to him the lands of Inner 
Hill of Cademuir, then occupied by the Bailies and Burgesses of Peblis. These 
are the bounds: —Beginning at the east at the loaningdaills-foot, ascending 
thence towards the west to the well at the hill end, thence turning toward the 
south by the old ditch under the Bonnie Crag, thence descending by the fore- 
said old ditch to the Cowane syde scheill, and thence descending by the fore- 
said old ditch to the Cruce Burn, thence ascending by the mid Cruse syke to- 
wards the west, ascending by the foresaid old ditch to the Doid Swyre, thence 
turning toward the north to the Windlaw Knowe and Crag, with the Loaning 
on the west side, descending by the descent of waters of the said hill by the 
foresaid old ditch to the Hagane Swyre, and thence descending by two old and 
ancient ditches as the Loaning passes for driving cattle, to the other three hills 
of Cademuir, by the bounds of the lands of Midlaw belonging to the lord of 
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Yester, as the loaning bowine runs to the loaningdaills-foot, twining toward 
the east by the king’s muir to the bounds of Bonnington. 

This feu did not last long, as within four years, all the lands were again let 
to tenants without reference to any chaplains. In the year 1555 (July 4), the 
chaplain received an annual rent of ten merks from the lands of Horsbrugh, 
probably in lieu of the revenue from the Innerhill, perhaps relinquished by the 
priest in order to permit of its being let to tenants along with the other quarters 
of Cademuir. 


ARCHDEACON DICK AND HIS TEINDS. 


A.D. 1552. August 11. Mr Alexander Dick, Archdeacon of Glasgow, 
acknowledged himself full paid of all the teind sheaves of the lands of Shiell- 
ereen till the year 1551; also acknowledged him fully paid of all the lambs and 
wool of the said lands till this time by the hands of John Stodart, Burgess of 
Peblis, and possessor of the lands of Shiellgreen. Done in the chamber of the 
Archdeacon in the Burgh of Peblis about 8 P.M. 

Note.—The Archdeacon was Parson of Peblis. 


THE CROSS CHURCH, 
A.D. 1552. January 21. Friar Gilbert Brown, future successor to the Cross 
Kirk, with consent of the Convent of the same, passed to their land and biggin 
in the Cuinzie Neuk, and there of his own free well resigned from him and his 
successors 205 annual, payable furth thereof into the hands of Bailie William 
Bell, who gave sasine thereof to Friar John Robyn, Religious of the Holy Cross 
of Peebles. 

For which 20s the Convent shall annually do two anniversaries in the Cross 
Kirk, with Placebo and Dirige at even: with Note and Masses said and sung in 
the morn: one for the soul of the late Friar James Paterson, Minister of the 
Cross Kirk, and the other for the soul of his mother, Janet Purdie. 


COMPOSITION FOR SLAUGHTER OF A CHAPLAIN. 


A.D, 1553, February 20. Archibald Lowys and William Johnstoun, Bur- 
gesses of Peblis, nearest kinsmen of the late Sir Martin Ewmond, chaplain, 
sometime ago killed, discharged and quit-claimed Alexander Tait of Pyrne, 
and his heirs, for all debts and sums of money for which he became cautioner 
for composition of the slaughter of Sir Martin, perpetrated by John Murro, 
son of William Murro of Romannos, as is contained in the book of adjournal of 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen, in the last justice of ayre of Peblis, held in 1551. 


THE ROYAL COMMON. 


A.D. 1554. March 27. The Bailie of Peblis, along with the Council and 
community, went to inspect the ancient bounds and marches between the pro- 
perty of Eshiels and the Royal Common lying adjacent to the said lands, 
belonging in commonty to the Bailies and community of Peblis, They dis- 
covered that the tenants of Eshiels had broken, ploughed, and sowed a great 
part of the said Royal Common. Wherefore the said Bailie solemnly protested 
for remeid of law, time, and place convenient. Done at the Chapel of St 
Leonard about 10 A.M. Witness, three Horsburghs, and Inglys of Manorhead. 
(See also 1555. April 16.) 
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ALTAR OF ST MARTIN: LANDS RESIGNED. 


A.D. 1554. June 15. Sir John Bullo, Chaplain of St Martin’s in the Church 
cf St Andrew, passed to a waste land on north side of Briggait pertaining to 
him im patrimony by virtue of Recognition, led thereupon by the late Sir 
Gilbert, Chaplain of St Martin, predecessor of Sir John. And there Sir John 
tesigned the property in the hands of a Bailie, who gave sasine to Thomas 
Hoppringle. The feu duty payable to the chaplain being tos, 


ALTAR OF ST MARY NEXT THAT OF ST LEONARD: LANDS RESIGNED. 


A.D. 1554. October 21. Sir Thomas Purves, Chaplain of St Mary the Virgin 
in the Collegiate Church of Peblis, next the Altar of St Leonard, the martyr, 
bound himself to infeft Walter Gledstanes, son and heir of the late John Gled- 
stanes of Coklaw, in . . . formerly recognosced by the late Sir Edward 
Paterson, chaplain and predecessor of Sir Thomas, for payment of an annua! 
rent of 7s, with 21s of cemposition. 


ALTAR OF OUR LADY: LANDS RESIGNED. 


A.D.1554. October 23. Sir Thomas Purves, Chaplain of Our Lady Altar in 
the College Kirk of St Andro, passed to a land of the late John Gledstanes 
of Ccklaw, on the north side of Hie Gait, and resigned all right to the land by 
delivering earth and stone in the hands of Bailie James Robeson, Sasine given 
to Walter Gledstanes. Annual of 7s payable to chaplain. 


THE COMMON STRUTHER, 


AD. 1554. November 10. One of the Commons belonging to the town, 
called Common Struther, along with Daletho, had been assigned to the Altar 
of S. James on February 3, 1476. Certain conditions had gone along with 
this grant, which were not now being fulfilled. Whereupon the following entry 
is found among the Accounts of the Burgh, seventy-eight years after the frants 
had been assigned : —Delivered at command of the Provost and Bailies for an 
Instrument taken in S. Andrew’s Kirk, “ that no 6ne had delivered a penny for 
the Common Struther” . . . 4 pence. The explanation of which seems {o 
be that the Church had to pay back annually to the burgh one penny in acknow- 
ledgment of the burgh’s superiority over the two Commons, while the rents cf 
the Commons went into the coffers of the Church. This penny had not been 
paid ; therefore the Town-clerk entered the Church, and inscribed a document 
bearing that the penny, though a lawful obligation, was still unpaid by the 
Church to the town. This cost 4d. 

In the year 1457 the rent of Common Struther had been granted to the Rood 
Altar for ten years. (See also 1499.) : 


THE PREBEND OF ST LAURENCE, 


A.D. 1554. November 12. Mr Gilbert Wychtman, Provost of the Collegiate 
Church of St Andrew of Peblis, greeting. He g0es on to state that the Prebend 
of St Laurence in the said College is vacant by the retiral of Sir Gavin 
Nasmyth, last chaplain thereof. He appointed (at the presentation of a vener- 
able and worthy man, Mr Alexander Dick, Archdeacon of Glasgow, rector of 
the said Church, in virtue of the faculty conferred upon him by the Bailies 
and community, patrons of the said College), a discreet man, Sir John Ker, to 
the Altar of St Laurence. 
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In the case of this vacant Altarage, one can see all the processes in use in the 
Collegiate Church :—(1) The patrons, who were the Magistrates, delegating 
their powers to the Archdeacon, (2) The Archdeacon presenting Sir John Ker. 
(3) The Church Provost appointing him. 


THE QUEEN AS ULTIMA H/ERES. 


A.D. 1554. December 8. William Dikesoun of Winkston compeared before 
James Robesoune and Rowe Scot, Bailies of Peebles, and renounced all claim 
to the late Sir William Newby’s land on the north side, with Peebles water 
on the west, and the land of the Parson of Stobo on the south. Because the 
said late Sir William gave the same on his deathbed and never convalesced 
furth of his infirmities. And that the Queen’s grace appropriated the same to 
her as nearest kin to the late Sir William, who died without lawful heir to 
succeed him. 


JOHN WARDLAW, VICAR OF PEEBLES. 


A.D. 1554, December 15. Thomas Caverhill, farmer of the Vicarage of 
Peebles, bound himself to pay to Mr John Wardlaw, Vicar of Peebles, forty- 
two merks Scots for the Vicarage. 


NEW CHARTER BY QUEEN MARY. 


A.D. 1584. December 17. A Charter was granted in the name of Queen 
Mary, then in the thirteenth year of her age and reign, and resident in France, 
to the Burgh of Peebles. The reason assigned for this renewal is the burning 
of the town, and impoverishment of its inhabitants by the English, and other 
Border depredators. All the ancient privileges of the burgh were confirmed 
anew. Mention was made that the burgh had up till then possessed an Annual 
Fair on the Feast of S. Bartholomew; and two Fairs additional were now 
granted—one on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, and the other on the Feast 
of S. Dionysius (Denis). This document was witnessed, among others, by the 
Archbishop of S. Andrews, the Earl of Argyll, the Earl of Cassilis, the Abbot 
of Cupar, &c. In April previous the regency had been transferred from the 
Duke of Chatelherault to the Queen mother, Mary of Guise. 


THE RUINED CHURCH. 


A.D, 1554. March 24. Dionysius Elphinstoun, in name and by authority cf 
his tenants of Glensax, Newbie, and Henderstoun, offered to pay for the build- 
ing and reparation of St Andrew's Church of Peblis, a reasonable proportion of 
the church tax, according to their goods and degree, as any other parishioners 
of the said parish of the same ability, protesting that they should not he 
hindered from coming to the church conform to the letters monitory raised 
upon the said parishioners by Mr John Colquhoun, Dean of Peblis. Done at 
the entrance to the cemetery of the Parish Church of St Andrew of Peblis 
about 10 A.M. 

The church had apparently continued in a ruinous condition since 1549. 


ALTAR OF THE HOLY CROSS OR ROOD ALTAR. 


A.D. 1555 April 10. Thomas Hay of Smithfield, with consent of Janet 
Scot, his mother, renounced in favour of Sir James Davidson, Chaplain and Pre- 
bendary of the Altar of the Holy Cross within the Collegiate Church of St 
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Andrew, an acre of Swynhope lying under the White stone hill, at the east end 
of the Burgh of Peblis, which Stephen Grieve formerly occupied. 


PURGATION IN CHURCH. 


A.D. 1555. April 13. William Kid, Burgess, in presence of a notary and 
witnesses, compeared in the vestibule of the church about ten in the morning, 
and there made purgation canonically by the sixth hand of his neighbours re- 
garding an accusation made against him by Marion Wylie, spouse of John 
Lowis; the said neighbours publicly knowing his life and repute in other 
respects. This purgation was made in the time of Divine Service before the 
Dean, Mr John Colquhoun, and in presence of Dionysius Elphinstoun, Thomas 
Caverhill, William Dickson, senior, Burgess, and Andrew Littil, laic, with 
many others. 


THE ROYAL COMMON AGAIN: BURNT ANNUALS, 


A.D. 1555. April 16. The Provost, Bailies, and community of Peblis, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, visited and Inspected the ancient bounds and marches 
between the lands of Eshiels and the Royal Common of Glentress; and found 
that the tenants and occupiers of the said lands of Eshiels had broken, 
ploughed, and sowed a large portion of the Royal Common of our Sovereign 
lady the Queen, and also belonging in common to the Provost, Bailies, and com- 
munity of Peblis, intending to appropriate the said Common to themselves in 
property. The said Provost, Bailies, and community protested for remeid cf 
‘av, time and place convenient. Done in the place of St Leonard (See also 
1554. March 27.) 

This evidently was an annual inspection and _ protest by the Magistrates 
against the usurpation of the Common. 

A.D. 1555. April 22, Ata burgh court, held on 22nd April, 1555, the Bailies 
“ordanit George Stodert, be his awne consent, to pay termelie to Jonet Scot, 
relict of umquhile maister Johne Hay, the annuell of his hous at the brig and 
on the Castelhill in tymes cuming, efferand to the deliverance of the actis maid 
afore the Thre Estatis of the brynt annuellis;” and failing regular payment, the 
property was to revert to the relict and her heirs. The acts here referred to 
related exclusively to lands and tenements “ burnt be the auld enemeis of 
England.” 

There is a curious expression in the above extract, viz. “the burnt annuals.” 
Almost every property in Peebles was burdened by the payment of an annual 
rent or charge to some Altar in the Church, called briefly “an annual.” Many 
of those buildings had suffered in the general conflagration of the year 1540. 
Fence their annual rents could no longer be paid. These were the “ burnt 
annuals.” The Three Estates of Parliament had to legislate specially regard- 
ing them. George Stodert, above-mentioned, was ordained by the Burgh Court 
to pay his annuals to Mistress Hay, or else forfeit the property to her, 


ROBIN HOOD: GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1555. On the 6th of May, 1555, the Burgess fee of a certain man was 
given toward the expenses of the play of “Robin Hood.” This would appear 
to shew that the anxieties of those troublous times were not too severe as to 
forbid the pastimes of the burghers. 

On the 27th of the same month, Charles Geddes, whose ancestor had founded 
the aisle or chapel in the church bearing his name, asked the Magistrates for a 
copy of the erection and foundation of the aisle. The Magistrates replied that 
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they would give his request their consideration. Geddes then desired the 
Bailies, Council, and community to uphold, repair, and build Geddes’ Aisle 
conformable to their evidents made thereupon, and that they would assign a 
certain day for them to give him an answer. This must have been one part of 
the church which had suffered severely in the English invasion and conflagra- 
tion. 

This matter of the rebuilding of Geddes’ Aisle comes up again several times 
later. 


CONCERNING SCHOOLMASTERS: SIR WILLIAM TUNNO. 


A.D. 1555. Before the Reformation of 1560 priests were always chosen to he 
the schoolmasters + and the Tolbooth at times was utilised as the school, On 
the 27th May, 1555, the Bailies agreed to settle all arrears, and in future to pay 
the master half-quarterly. They were also to provide him with a chamber 
wherever it might be obtained most convenient, together with the Tolbooth to 
teach the bairns, reading, and writing English. 

In 1556 Sir William Tunno was appointed schoolmaster, and the treasurer 
was to pay him 50s quarterly, and to find him an honest chamber at their 
expense, with a chimney, closet, and all necessaries except furnishing. 

Sir William Tunno is heard of again and finally on the 4th of August, 1557. 


REVOCATION OF A BEQUEST. 


A.D, 1555, An instance of a revocation occurs among the numerous founda- 
tions of anniversary services. In the year 1555, on the 4th June, John Hay, 
dwelling in Peebles, appeared in presence of the Dean, Mr John Colquhoun, 
and other priests of the Deanery, assembled in chapter, and declared that in 
the time of his infirmity he had caused the late Robert Hay, his son, to give 
sasine of sundry lands in the Old Town to the brethren of the Collegiate 
Church for anniversary services to be celebrated annually on the deaths of 
John Hay and Margaret Williamson, his spouse. He now renounced this foun- 
dation, and obliged himself to found another in its place. 

His vitnesses were ;—Patrick Grymtoun, Vicar of Lyne; William Porteous, 
Vicar of Kilbucho; John Wilson, Vicar of Eddlestoun; Thomas Purves, Curate 
of Traquair. 

A.D. 1555. June 4. Assignation by John Tweedie, Vicar of Pettinane, future 
successor of the late Mr John Weir, last vicar and possessor thereof, to James 
Tweedie, of said vicarage. 


ALTAR OF ST CHRISTOPHER. 


AD. 1555. July 4. Alexander Horsburgh, of that ilk, gave to Sir Robert 
Hoip, Prebendary of the Altar of St Christopher, in the Collegiate Church of 
St Andrew of Peblis, an annual rent of ten merks, payable furth of the lands 
of Horsburgh. Done in the orchard in the grounds of the said lands about 11 
A.M. Witnesses, several Horsburghs. 

Note-—A certain park at Nether Horsburgh containing the relics of ancient 
trees bears the name of the orchard to this day. 


DECISION OF THE MAGISTRATES REGARDING GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D, 1555. October 14. It may be remembered that Charles Geddes had 
called the attention of the Magistrates to the ruined condition of his ancestral 
aisle in the church, which had been built by John Geddes in the year 1427, and 
contained an Altar to St Mary. Probably this aisle or chapel had suffered 
severely when the church was burned by the English in 1540. 
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The Magistrates now, upon the 14th October, 1555, gave their decision to 
Charles Geddes’ appeal. They resolved to pass to the kirk and inspect the 
aisle along with skilful men and see how it could be rebuilt; and thereafter 
induce workmen to see the same. 


THE CASTLEHILL. 


A.D. 1555. October 31. Portions of common ground on the sides of the 
Castlehill, and between it and the river, were disposed of by the Town Council 
and community from time to time. On 31st October, 1555, a piece, 16 feet 
square, “on the west syde of Tuede Brig, as the gait gangis to the Rude Milne 
and dam on the west and south partis, Georde Stodert hous on the north part, 
and Tuede Brig on the eist part,” was given to John Bold for payment “ to the 
commoun purs” of 16d yearly. 


A BURNED LAND UNABLE TO PAY ITS ANNUAL CHARGE TO THE CHURCH, 


A.D. 1555. December 2. Reference to documents consumed in the burning 
af the town. The Vicar of Eddlestone, Sir John Wilson, collector for the 
expenses of the Dirge for the late Sir Thomas Hay, desired the Bailies to 
poind and distrain the late Edward Paterson’s land lying within the Burgh of 
Peebles, for fourteen shillings of annual tax, for doing the said Dirge yearly. 
He desired to have payment made conformable to the Acts made by the Three 
Estates regarding the burned annual charges; and to have the judges’ answer 
thereupon. The reply of the judges was that they would consider his demand 
between this and the Head Court after S. Mungo’s day, and give him an answer 
of ratification; thereupon Sir John asked an instrument. 


THE PIPER GOES. TO THE ALMSHOUSE, 


A.D. 1555. Among the items in the burgh accounts an entry is noted of 155 
paid to William Smayle, keeper of St Leonard's, for a chamber to the piper. 
Smayle, being keeper of this hospice, had received instructions to lodge the 
town’s piper in his establishment, which was that situated within the town, and 
not St Leonard’s at Eshiels. 


CHAPLAINS TO PRODUCE THEIR TITLES, 


A.D. 1555. February 2. Bailie John Wychtman, in name of Robert Hop- 
pringle, his colleague, and the community of Peblis, in the time of High Mass, 
warned all and sundry Prebendaries and Chaplains of the Church of St Andrew 
having any claim to the prebends of the said church, that they should produce 
their titles in the Burgh Court in the presence of the Bailies and community cn 
the 5th February. 

Done in the Parish Church in time of High Mass at 11 A.M. 

Witnesses, John Colquhoun, Dean of the Christianity; Sir John Ker, Thomas 
Bathgate, chaplains; and John Hay. 

A Daily Service of some kind was still being celebrated within the ruins of 
the Collegiate Church. Had the chaplains ceased doing so, they would have 
forfeited their stipends. Apparently, however, owing to deaths among their 
number, unauthorised persons were suspected of drawing stipends or of per- 
forming Services at the Altars; hence this demand by the Magistrates to inspect 
chaplains’ titles. 


WHISPERINGS OF THE STORM, 
A.D. 1555. February 5. Sir Robert Hope produced and delivered to the 


Bailies, as patrons of the Altar of St Christopher: --(1) a Charter of twelve 
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merks of annual, given by Robert Horsburgh out of his lands of Harcus, lying 
in the white Barony of Eddlestone, and Sheriffdom of Peebles (dated at Hors- 
burgh, 4th July, 1555), and (2) a Charter given by Alexander Horsburgh of ten 
merks of annual out of his lands of Horsburgh (dated at Peebles, the 4th 
November, 1555), and (3) an instrument of sasine of the said twelve merks of 
annual out of Harcus, under the sign manual of Sir John Thomson, 

All unconscious or little dreading the imminent storm, here was Alexander 
Horsburgh assigning, no later than November previous, a certain annual sum to 
this the youngest of the Peebles Altars. The Baitlies evidently desired to have 
an inventory of the annual sums due to this, or to all the Altars perhaps; hence 
{his minute of sth February. Clearly storm was in the air, and the Magistrates, 
as patrons of several of the Altars in the Parish Church, were anxious at the 
time to know how they stood financially. 

There can be little doubt that the Magistrates were becoming seriously 
alarmed at the ecclesiastical state, for on the same day the Inquest ordained that 
an Edict be obtained from the Provost, Master Gilbert Wichtman, with consent 
of the patrons, warning all chaplains to make residence at their Altars con- 
formable to their foundations within forty-one days. Failing this, to have 
the said Altarages decerned to be vacant and in the hands of the patrons; and 
other qualified men elected in the places of those who do not appear. In the 
meantime they were to present their rentals, both of waste lands and lands cul- 
tivated, within eight days. Such also to bring in all their vestments and 
chalices, and deliver them to be laid in the common kist within fifteen days 
while the kirk is building. (The Provost referred to above is the Provost of the 
Collegiate charge, and not the municipal one; the former was a Master of Arts.) 


KNIGHTS’ TEMPLARS. 


A.D, 1555. February 11. The officers of Lord James of St John of Tor- 
phichen, acknowledged receipt from Janet Wylie, relict of Richard Dickson, of 
Malvings land, of five shillings and eightpence Scots, for the lands of Temple- 
‘and, lying near the lands of Winkston. 

This district bore until the present day the name of Temple Bar. 


ALTAR OF ST CHRISTOPHER: LAND RESIGNED. 


A.D. 1555. February 20. Bailie John Wichtman passed to the Common 
ground at the cast end of the smiddy, next contiguous to Tweed Bridge, now 
occupied by John Eckford. 

And then the Bailie gave sasine to Sir Robert Hope, Chaplain of St Chris- 
topher, of six feet of their said Common in augmentation of the house and 
smiddly. 

Sir Robert and his successor paying yearly to the brig work six loads of 
stones whenever they are required thereto. 

_ Then Sir Robert, with consent of the Magistrates, patrons of the Altar, re- 
signed all right to the house and smiddy, with the yard and augmentation cf 
six feet, into the hands of a Bailie, who gave sasine to John Eckford. He 
paying yearly to the Chaplain of St Christopher 5s, with twelve loads of stones 
yearly to the brig work when required. 


ALTAR OF ST MARY. 


A.D.1555. March 10. Sir Thomas Purves, Chaplain of the Altar of St Mary 
the Virgin, in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, inhibited Adam Hog, Bur- 
gess, from intromitting with a yard in Briggait. 
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THE DEAN'S HOUSE: sT OSYTH. 


A.D. 1550. May 11. Two interesting facts are referred to in the following 
extract : —William Harvey passed to his land on the north side of the burgh, 
in the Dean’s Wynd, on the west side thereof (between the lands of Mr John 
Colquhoune, Dean of Peblis, on the south pertaining to SS. Peter and Paul), 
with the common Vennel on the east. He resigned 16s of annual to a Bailie, 
who gave sasine to John Lythgow. It was to be redeemable on payment cf 
49 Os 4d Scots, to be laid on the Altar of Saint Syth in the Chapel of Our Lady 
at the west end of the burgh. 

Nate here :— 

(1) That on the north side of the burgh, and on the wess side of the Dean’s 
Wynd, the land of the Dean of Peebles was situated. This would appear to 
contradict the view held by some that the house of the Dean stood on the site 
of the Chambers Institution, 

(2) Also, that in the hapel of St Mary in the west end of High Street stood 
two Altars, that of St Mary and that of St Osyth. This latter saint was patron 
ef all such as lose their keys ! 


ABBOT OF UNREASON: A WINDY TALKER, 


A.D. 1556. October 14. It has been noted how, on the 6th of May, 1555, the 
entry money of a Burgess was given “to my lord Robene Hude.” In this year 
the legislature prohibited the choosing of Robin Hood, Little John, the Abbot 
of Unreason, or the Queen of May, under severe penalties. Women, or others 
also, disturbing the lieges by singing “about summer trees” were likewise tc 
be punished. Robert Murro, the Burgess whose admission fees were given to 
Robin Hood, was at times disposed to be troublesome, for on the 14th October, 
1556, the Bailies were instructed to punish Robert Murro at their pleasure, he- 
cause they find him windy in his talking. He was not to be allowed to speals in 
the future except through his procurators, under the pain of fastening him in 
irons, (Renwick.) 


MATTERS GROW WORSE, 


A.D. 1556. January 18, The Inquest ordained the Bailies to consult with 
Master John Spence in what manner they may take order of the Altar of S, 
Michael, and of the clerkship, and of the gifts which the Archdeacon has given, 
and for which he makes no Service. Beyond a doubt, things were going badly 
for the Church. The fabric had not been rebuilt; services at some of the Altars 
Were in abeyance; yet the emoluments were being received by the clergy. On 
the same day also those chaplains who had not yet produced their chalices, as 
ordered in the previous year, were to be called to produce them. 

There appears to be a doubt here whether the Archdeacon or the clerk were the 
defaulter. The vernacular has,—“and of the giftis quhilk the archidene hes 
geving and makkis na Service thairfore.” 


THE KIRKLANDS. 


A.D. 1556. March 6. Alexander Tempill, Burgess of Peebles, with consent 
of William Tempill, his son, assigned to Thomas Paterson, “viatore,” three 
roods of church lands called the “high land” and the “home meadow.” 
We see here that actually four years before the Reformation of 1560 church 
lands were becoming alienated and secularised, : 
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PROPOSED EXCHANGE—LYNE FOR KIRKURD. 


AD, 1557. April 23. Provost Gilbert Wichtman, of St Andrew's Collegiate 
Church, who was now becoming aged, desired an Exchange of Benefices: so 
on this day he agreed to transfer to Mr David Gibson, Rector of Ayr and 
Canon of Glasgow, the Parsonage of Lyne for the Vicarage of Kirkurd, which 
Gibson was to assign to him. 

In order to carry out the Exchange, Wichtman, who is styled Rector ef 
Lyne and Provost of the Collegiate Church of Peebles, appointed certain Scots- 
men residing in Rome as his Commissioners to resign the Rectory of Lyne and 
the Provostry of the Collegiate Church into the hands of the Pope, in fayour 
of Mr David Gibson, Canon of Glasgow. 

These Scots were—Masters and Sirs John Row, James Salmond, David 
Bonare, George Rowand, and John Russell. 

Gibson, on his part, appointed the same men as his Commissioners also, to 
resign back again on behalf of Wichtman, half of the fruits of the Rectory 
of Lyne. 

‘This agreement was made at the Manse of Lyne in presence of several wit- 
nesses, including Robert Hiltson, Chyrurgeon, whose presence there seems to 
suggest that the old Provost, Rector Wichtman, was ill. He is found as Rector 
of Lyne in 1527. (See 1551. October 25; also 1558. July 4 and February 6.) 

A.D. 1557. May 4, Tenements on the west side of Northgate, belonging to 
the Altar of St Mary the Virgin in the Church of St Andrew, wear the acres of 
Saint Laurence, 


WHISPERS OF REFORMATION. 


A.D. 1557- On July 21, 1557, the Inquest ordained the honest men of the 
town turn about, to go and beg in the church for the sustentation of poor folks; 
and the Bailie to begin next week, This is one of those entries which would 
seem to indicate that Divine Service was still being held in a part of the Parish 
Church. Later evidence clearly shews that ever since the burning of the church 
in 1549 it had remained in a ruinous state, which, indeed, was the cause of its 
abandonment in the year 1560. In the meantime a congregation of some size 
was holding service in part of the building, from whose members the collection 
was to be taken. 

In Edinburgh things moved apace; the Reforming nobles invited John Knox 
to leave his congregation in Geneva and come to that city and minister to its 
inhabitants. To this Knox acquiesced, but after resigning his charge another 
‘etter from the Reformers advised him to remain where he was in the meantime. 
‘The letters which Knox at this time sent to the Reforming party stimulated 
them mightily, just when their faith had been flagging. One result was the 
drawing up of the First COVENANT. December 3, 1557- In it the lords of 
the congregation anew pledged themselves to adhere to the reformed faith; 
(o support the Word of God, to procure faithful ministers, who would teach the 
pure Gospel and administer the Sacraments; and that they would sustain the 
ministry. 

The following resolutions were also passed : —That in every parish the Book 
of Common Prayer be read weekly on the Sunday and other Festival Days 
publicly im the Parish Churches, with the lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and that doctrine, preaching, and interpretation of Scripture be used 
privately in quiet houses, without great conventions of people, until God move 
the prince to grant public preaching by faithful and true ministers. This was a 
most unjustifiable resolution of the lords, alike without warrant or law. What 
title had these dissenters to legislate thus for Church and State? By what 
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right did they order the curates to discontinue the Mass Book for the Book af 
Common Prayer? And yet it was precisely by such illegal and revolutionary 
methods that the Reformation was carried out in Scotland. 


INTERESTING DEATHBED PROTEST. 


AD. 1557. August 4. Sir William Tunno, Vicar of Manor, lying on sick hed 
and approaching death, renounced, as by the tenor of these presents he re- 
nounces, as follows in the common language, viz, all worldy riches, honour, 
and earthly pleasure, the devil, his angels, and all his works, making it known 
that he and his angels were ready at all times to induce temptations in the time 
of his latter hour of his death to trouble his mind, reason, and spirit; protesting 
that whatever temptations the said enemy and his angels induced in the time, 
hour, and article of death, should not be prejudice to his soul in the time of the 
departing there from the body furth of this vale of misery, nor should 
have any power to stop his soul from the heritage of heaven, but that the same 
be gladly received by the angels of God in the bosom of Abraham, siclike as 
the poor man Lazarus’ soul was received, when the rich man’s soul was repelled. 

Done in the chamber of the said Sir William within the Burgh of Peebles and 
upon the said bed at 1 P.M. Witness, James Thorbrand, Thomas Anderson, 
John Wilson, Burgess of the Burgh, John Tunno, his brother german, and Sir 
John Allan, chaplain and notary public. He is mentioned previously as the 
schoolmaster. 


SOUTH CRYPT OF ST ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


A.D. 1557. October 3. Andrew Alexander, younger, Burgess of Peebles, son 
and heir of the late Andrew Alexander, appeared in time of burial in presence c f 
James Wilson, Burgess, and humbly asked and required him that he should 
grant licence and power to bury the said late Andrew Alexander, his father, 
under the South Crypt, on the south of the late William Allan, grandfather 
of the said James, lying within the doors of the said Collegiate Church of Saint 
Andrew, among the lairs, obliging him and his heirs not to bury there in future 
without permission of James and his heirs. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


In the year 1557 a Grammar School is referred to, when Master John Lowys 
is allowed 20 merks fee, but to provide his chamber himself: and in 598 
Walter Haldane was appointed to teach the Grammar School until Lammas en 
trial; and should another qualified teacher be secured, Walter was either to be 
removed or be retained as school doctor, 1.e., assistant, 


THE TOWN COUNCIL ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL THE CLERGY. 


AD. 1557. January 13. The Bailies and majority of the Council ordain the 
treasurer, Roland Scot, with John Wichtman, to ride down to Edinburgh en 
the morrow to Master John Spence and consult with him how they shall use the 
Chaplains of the College Kirk of St Andrew in Peebles anent their making 
daily residence on their altarages and prebends, Also, at his advice, to make a 
Bill of Complaint to my Jord the Archbishop of Glasgow to purchase a seques- 
tration of all the fruits of the said prebends and altarages, until they make 
continual and daily residence; where through they may be compelled to make 
residence conform to their erections and foundations. Because diverse of them 
serve Cures outside the burgh, through which the patrons lack Service at high 
and solemn times, and at all other Festiva! times; so that they be astricted 16 
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make Service daily for their patrons by the tenour and virtue of their founda 
tions. 

Here is evidence of absenteeism, of laxity, and of pluralities among the 
clergy. Such were probably some of the causes of the Reformation, and also 
some of the consequences following upon the unsettled ecclesiastical state 
Avarice, not zeal, was a principal cause of the indulgence in pluralities, except 
in the case of small chaplainries. 


“THE BURNED ANNUALS.” 


A.D. 1557. January 15. Sir John Bullo, Prebendary of the Altar of St 
Martin in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, collector of the anniversary of 
the late Thomas Robesoune, came to the presence of Janet Gowane, relict cf 
Thomas Robesoune, with his brethren of the said Collegiate Church, and 
humbly asked payment for the years bypast since the burning of the burgh, 
A.D. 1549. Or ten pounds Scots bequeathed in the Testament of the said 
Thomas for the founding of the said anniversary to be done yearly in time 
coming. And the said Janet confessed she had paid to the collectors of the said 
anniversary for the said late Thomas for the past years the sum of £ (blank) 
Scots, viz., for each year £ (blanks), till the said day of the burning of Peebles, 
asserting that she had paid nothing beyond that time to any collectors cr 
councillors of the said Collegiate Church, 

The burning of Peebles and of its Parish Church in the year 1549 proved the 
death-blow to the statesman-like conception of creating a Collegiate Church 
with amalgamated revenues. On account of the destruction of so much pro- 
perty those revenues were unable to be paid; the chaplains did not receive their 
annual rents; the church continued ruinous; all these conditions helped on the 
Reformation in Peebles. 


THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 


Politically, one must record the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
took place on the 24th April, 1558, to Francis, the Dauphin of France. During 
all the changes in her kingdom, the Queen had been resident in France. 


ALTAR OF ST MARTIN. 


A.D. 1558. May 18. Thomas Hoppringle and Margaret Douglas, his 
spouse, gave to Edward Dikesoun and Marion Hog, his spouse, sasine of an 
annual rent of 10s, payable furth of the tenement of Thomas and Margaret in 
the Crocegait, on the south side of the same, with Tweed Green on the south, 
and the King’s Street on the north. 

And that in warrandice of an annual rent of 10s, payable to the Chaplain cf 
St Martin, furth of a land and biggin on north side of Briggait. 

Providing always that Edward and Marion pay yearly to the Chaplain of St 
Martin in part payment of the annual of 10s exe gallon of ale, or the price 
thereof as commonly sold. 

Here we have: —a gallon of ale in part payment of an annual rent of tos 
from a house in Crocegait, which itself was only to be as a guarantee of pay- 
ment of an annual rent of tos from a house in Briggait! The two annual rents 
were thus reduced to their lowest terms, viz., one gallon of ale. The old couple 
may have kept an ale-house. 


ALTAR OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


A.D. 1558. June 1. Sir James Davidson, chaplain, Prebendary of the Altar 
of the Holy Cross in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, acknowledged that 
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he had received from John Paterson, Burgess of Peebles, full payment for three 
future years and crops of a rood of land lying contiguous to the lands com- 
monly called Dean’s Park. 

This was a good bargain for the clergyman, as the Reformation occurred 
before the expiry of the “three future years,” when all ecclesiastical revenues 
were confiscated, 


ANDREW BETOUN, THE LAST OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH PROVOSTS, 


A.D. 1558, July 4. It may be remembered that upon the 23rd of April, 1557, 
Provost Wichtman of St Andrew’s Church had been desirous of exchanging 
benefices with Mr David Gibson; Wichtman was to receive the Vicarage cf 
Kirkurd and Gibson was to have in exchange the Parsonage of Lyne and Pro- 
vostry of St Andrews. For some reason, not in the records, Gibson did not 
succeed in obtaining the benefices he had bargained for, as is apparent from the 
following: —Mr Thomas Archibald, cleric, procurator, and in name of Mr 
Andrew Betoun, Provost of the Collegiate Church of Peebles, called L yne, 
which Mr Andrew was now, by ordinary divine authority, canonically provided 
to the said Provostry, produced Letters of Collation, whereby Sir John Knox, 
chaplain, was authorised to induct Betoun to the Provostry of St Andrews and 
to the Rectory of Lyne (not John Knox the Reformer), 

Investiture was thereupon given to the new Provost and Rector by delivery of 
the keys of the church doors, and of the book, chalice, and vestments of the 
High Altar of Lyne; also by assigning to him a stall in the choir and a place in 
the Chapter of the Collegiate Church of Peebles. The proceedings begun at 
the one church, were completed at the other; that is, the keys and altar were 
those of Lyne; as the Chapter and stall were those of St Andrew’s. (R. Ren- 
wick.) 

As the Reformation occurred shortly after this date, it is probable that 
Betoun was the last of the Provosts of the Collegiate Church, of whom there had 
been two—himself and Provost Wichtman. 

Note.—Here again the Rectory of the rural parish of Lyne was held by the 
Provost of the Collegiate Church of Peebles; just as the Vicarage of Manor was 
held by a Dean of Peebles. 


THE ANNUALS OF ST JOHN’S ALTAR, 


A.D. 1558. July 28. The Inquest refers the answer of Sir John Allan writ- 
ten upon the annuals of St John’s Altar to the Bailies, because the treasurer was 
aye ordained of old to pay the same conform to his infeftment and as their 
books purport of old, and to sight their accounts, and pay the annuals “ restand ” 
to him, and thereupon the said Sir John asked enrolment of Court of the said 
Deliverance. (See 16th January, 1558; also roth July, 1561.) 

At this time the Burgesses, anticipating times of trouble, busied themselves 
in procuring munimenta of war, in repairing the walls, and in other necessary 
precautions. Watches were also set at the various gates of the town night 
and day. 

A.D. 1558. September to. Anniversary of Sir William Tunno, sometime 
Vicar of Manor, in Croce Kirk. (See August 4. 1557.) 


THE HEIRS OF THE FEUARS OF THE COMMON STRUTHER AGAIN REFUSE TO PAY 
TO THE CHURCH THE SILVER PENNY IN NAME OF BLENCH FPERME, 


_ AD. 1558. November 30. John Horsburgh, Bailie of the Burgh of Peebles 
for the time, custodian of the lights of the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, in 
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the usual manner conform to the ancient custom of the parish, asked a silver 
penny from the heirs of the lands of Common Struther for supply of the said 
lights, for the blench ferme of the lands of Common Struther, holding from 
the Bailies and community in free blench ferme conform to the tenor of the 
evidents made thereon to the said heirs. 

And none of the heirs, by themselves or any one in their name, offered to give 
the silver penny in usual manner, in prejudice of their liberties and rights. 

There fore, the said Bailie, in name and on behalf of the community, solemnly 
protested that their evidents of the lands of Common Struther by the Bailies 
and their predecessors to the heirs are null and void and of no avail in future: 
protesting solemnly for remeid of law, time and place convenient. 

Done in the Choir of the Collegiate Church in time of High Mass, 

Witness, Mr John Colquhoun, Dean; Sirs John Tweedy, John Ker, Robert 
Hope, Thomas Purves, John Bullo, chaplains. 

The rents of the Common Struther had in 1457 (October 17) been granted for 
ten years to the Rood Altar. 

In 1476 (February 3) they had been granted to St James’ Altar. 

In 1499 it was mentioned in the Burgh Accounts that there were due twopence 
of the blenche ferme of the Common Struther to be paid im the chapel on St 
Andrew's Day. 

Now in the year 1558 (November 30), on the important Festival of St Andrew, 
the heirs of the lands of Common Struther declined to pay the silver penny 
which went towards the cost of the Altar lights. Whereupon the Bailie pro- 
tested before the clergy assembled in the church that the documents relating 
to the tenure of Common Struther were null and void and of no avail; but 
demanded nevertheless remeid of law. 


OUR LADY ALTAR NEXT TO ST LAURENCE: ALIENATION OF PROPERTY. 


A.D, 1558. December 3. The procurator of Adam Scot resigned in favour 
of Philip Scot, in Dryhope, the northmost forebooth and chamber aboye, of 
Our Lady land in the Burgh of Peebles on the west side of Northgait, with the 
rest of Our Lady land on the south. Reserving to Sir Thomas Purves, Chap- 
jain of Our Lady Altar, next to St Laurence, the using of the forebooth all the 
days of his life. Philip Scot and his heirs payimg to the Chaplain of Our Lady 
Altar 20s annual rent in name of feu. And Philip and hs heirs to uphold 
the forebooth in thatch, walls, and timber. 


THE INHABITANTS OF PEEBLES PROHIBITED FROM PAYING CHURCH DUES ANY 
LONGER TO THE PARISH CLERK. 


A.D. 1558. January 5. John Dickson, Burgess and treasurer of Peebles, in 
name and by authority of the community of Peebles, inhibited all the inhabit- 
ants of the burgh that any of them openly or covertly should deliver any fruits, 
ablations, or emoluments to Sir Thomas Bathcate, chaplain, clerk of the parish 
of Peebles, or to any one in his name, because the fruits, oblations, and emolu- 
ments were sequestrated by virtue of the sequestration of James, Archbishop cf 
Glasgow, under the penalty of forfeiting their liberty in time coming. 

Done in the Choir of the Collegiate Church of St Andrew about five P.M. in 
the time of Vespers. (See January 13, 1557; January 17, 1558; March 16, 1558; 
and March 24, 1558.) 


THE MAGISTRATES AND THE CLERGY AGAIN. 


A.D. 1558. On the 16th January, 1558, the Inquest ordained Bailie John 
Horsburgh and the treasurer and another honest man to proceed to Edinburgh 
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to the Archbishop of Glasgow and to Master John Spence, and have a consulta- 
tion regarding what is to be done with the Chaplains of the Collegiate Church 
who do not make residence at their Altars; and if they may anew gift their 
prebends to others or not; and to have his lordship’s answer thereupon. 


ACT AGAINST SIMONY. 


A.D. 1558. January 16. The Inquest instituted and ordained that if any 
freeman within the Burgh of Peebles or any neighbour solicited the Archbishop 
of Glasgow or any other lord, spiritual or temporal, within the realm of Scot- 
land, to purchase any lordship, the purchasers thereof were to be discharged of 
their liberty thereafter without any reconciling again. This edict was probably 
directed against the filling up of vacant benefices in the church by any save the 
Magistrates. As if in furtherance of this policy, the Inquest ordained Sir 
John Allan to be presented to the Prebendary of S. James’ Altar within the 
Collegiate Kirk of S. Andrew; and to receive, uplift, and intromit with all the 
annuals pertaining to it both in Peebles and in Edinburgh in time coming. 
Sir John Allan was either at that time, or later, Town-clerk of Peebles; the 
revenues of this Altar were probably designed to supplement his income as 
Town-clerk. Another object in appointing him was that the altarage might 
not become barren for want of possession; that is, if the vacancy was not filled, 
the patronage and revenues might lapse for want of a possessor to occupy them. 
The Act mentioned before was designed to retain all ecclesiastical patronage in 
the hands of the Burgesses, and keep it out of the prerogatives of the lords 
spiritual. (See March 16 following.) 

AD. 1558. January 20, Sir James Dayidson and Janet Brown, with one 
consent, agree in this manner : —All things counted: the funeral procession of 
the late Thomas Davidson, son to the said Sir James, and spouse to the said 
Janet; and all other accounts and debts being allowed ; so the said Janet Brown 
is owing to the said Sir James i1j li xvij s: and the clothes that pertained to the 
late Thomas Davidson, viz. black coat, bonnet, begotten again from Andrew 
Stewart, shall be satisfaction and payment to Sir James for the xvij odd s, 
This is an instance of a clergyman having a son. 


KIRKURD VICARAGE. 


A.D. 1558. February 6. Mr Henry Gibson, procurator, and in name of Mr 
David Gibson, Vicar of Kirkurd, revoked the resignation of the Vicarage of 
Karkurd made in the hands of the High Pontiff in favour of Gilbert Wycht- 
man, the same to have no force nor effect hereafter. Done in the chamber of 
the notary at Peebles about 3 P.M. before witnesses. (See April 23, 1557.) 


THE DEAN RENOUNCES. 


A.D, 1558. February 11, Mr John Colquhoun, Dean of the Christianity of 
Peebles and Provost of Bothanis, renounced and revoked the promise made by 
the said Mr John to honourable men, John Stewart of Traquair, Thomas Hay 
of Smithfield, and Thomas Middlemass of Grieston, concerning the Provostry 
of Bothanis, which promise should in future be invalid and null and of no force 
cr effect, because the said John asserted the promise to be a simoniacal paction. 
And that he made the said promise or paction under fear of death, As he 
asserted the former promise or paction made with noble men, the Earl of Mor- 
ton and Mr James M'Gill, curators of a noble and potent lord, William, Lord 
Hay of Yester. 
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On the 8th June, 1562, Colquhoune renounced all assignment of the Provostry 
of Bothanis granted by him to William, Lord Hay of Yester, except so much as 
was contained in an assignation dated October 26, 1558, 

Mr John had a son whom he desired to have as his successor in the Provostry 
cf Bothanis. A protocol, dated 4th March, 1563, narrates that Mr John Colqu- 
houne, Dean and Provost, for the natural love which he bore to his son, Sir 
Adam Colquhoune, Exferter in Lintoune, and for many favours rendered to 
him in his urgent necessity and old age, assigned to his son the Benefice of 
Bothanis after his (the father’s) decease, and all his goods at death. 

Done in the chamber of the notary at Peebles - 

On June 21, in the house of Sir Adam at Lintoun, Mr John ratified the agree- 
ment made in March. 


THE PARISH CLERKSHIP, 


A.D. 1558. March 16. After the Resolution of the Inquest regarding Simoni- 
acal practices on January 16, two months had not elapsed ere the Inquest was 
provided with a culprit. On March 16 following, the whole Inquest, except 
James Robeson, ordained the Act and Deliverance of the previous 16th January 
to be read and intimated to John Scot by the Bailies and clerk. “And if my 
Jord of Glasgow makes any relaxation on the sequestration of the clerkship, 
except the Bailies and community be summoned thereto, that the Bailies nro- 
vide a priest to serve the parish under appeal, and to put this Act into execu- 
tion without delay as the Bailies will answer of their office.” John Scot must 
have been one of those against whose solicitations of my lord of Glasgow the 
Inquest had directed their Act. Scot was now to have the consequences pointed 
cut to him. He may have been the Archbishop's nominee to the Altar of S. 
james and Town-clerkship, to which Sir John Allan was nominee of the Inquest. 
The clerkship had been sequestrated by the Bailies; and if the Archbishop 
attempted to have this sequestration relaxed, the Bailes determined to put in a 
priest to serve the parish until the action of the Archbishop had been appealed 
against. (See 1558. January 5.) 

A.D, 1558. March 24. Sir Thomas Bathcate, Prebendary of the Altar of St 
Michael in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew the Apostle of Peebles, offered 
him to find caution to Mr John Colquhoun, Dean of Peebles, in my lord of 
Glasgow’s name and Bailies of the Burgh of Peebles to relax the sequestration 
of the fruits of the parish of Peebles, and to make continual residence and 
Service in the said kirk, how soon the rest of his brethren made residence, And 
if the said Dean and Bailies would not consent to the said relaxation, protested 
that the denegation thereof shall be no hurt in prejudice to his title and his 
farmerer John Scot, but he might have peace to pursue the parishioners for his 
duty conform to his letter of factory. He was Parish Clerk. 

Done in the Choir of the Parish Church in presence of Mr Alexander Dik, 
Archdeacon of Glasgow, &c. (See 1558. March 16.) 

Matters were approaching a deadlock—the members of the public were aot 
paying their church dues on the one hand; and on the other the chaplains were 
not making Service at their Altars. Any dues which were being paid were 
sequestrated by the secular power. 


THE LAST MARTYRDOM. 


AD. 1558. This year saw also the last of the martyrs. Walter Mill, aged 
eighty-two, was the hero. The old man had once been priest at Iunan, but 
becoming suspected of heresy, had fled, Misled by the clemency of the Queen- 
Regent, he had ventured forth, only to be apprehended at Dysart. Convicted 
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at S. Andrews of heresy, no one of the temporal judges could be induced to 
pronounce sentence on the old man, till at length this was done by a dissolute 
retainer Of the Archbishop. At the stake the aged martyr prophesied that a 
hundred better men would rise out of the ashes of his bones: and he prayed 
that this would be the last death in Scotland for the great cause. Both the 
prophecy and also the prayer are accomplished. This is the last of about 
twenty individuals recorded as having lost their lives in the long conflict be- 
tween the old and the new forms of religion in Scotland. 

After the martyrdom of Walter Mill the Protestant Barons presented a peti- 
tron to the Queen-Regent, praying :—(1) That they might be allowed to meet in 
public or private for the reading of prayers in the common tongue; (2) That at 
their meetings it be lawful for any person of knowledge to interpret difficult 
passages in the Scriptures, and (3) That Baptism and the Lord’s Supper be both 
administered in the common tongue. The Queen granted permission for the 
Gospel to be preached and the Sacraments administered in the common tongue, 
hut with the request that in the meantime there should not be public preaching 
in Edinburgh or Leith, to which the Protestant Barons agreed. Ata méeting of 
eeclesiastics held in Edinburgh, they also, after some altercation, agreed also to 
the above innovations, provided that the Mass, Purgatory, and Prayers for the 
Dead were retained, To this the Reformers did not agree. 


COERCING THE CLERGY. 


A.D. 1550. On May 16 certain proceedings seem to emphasise the dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Chaplains of St Andrews with regard to their 
emoluments; for on that day John Dickson, treasurer of the burgh, by auth- 
ority of the Magistrates and community, appeared in presence of the Dean, Mr 
John Colquhoune, sitting in judgment in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew, 
and there required six of the chaplains, viz., Sirs John Ker, John Twedy, John 
Bullo, Robert. Hoip, Thomas Purves, and John Allane, to subscribe a certain 
missive to the said Dean and Sir John Allane, Commissioners of the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, 

This they refused to do, for certain reasonable causes to be explained by 
them to the Archbishop when he should happen to come to Peebles. 

The register bears that this was done chapterly in the Collegiate Chiireh at 
eleven in the morning, in presence of Sir John Forest, Rector of Scraling ; 
William Portus, Vicar of Kilbucho; Adam Colquhoun, Curate of Lintoun, and 
John Turnour, Curate of Kirkurd. 

Later on the same day, however, the chaplains agreed to subscribe the missive, 
provided the Magistrates and community would become surety for the payment 
of all their incomes in time coming. (This was just the year previous to the 
Reformation !) 

Since the burning of Peebles it has been repeatedly shown that many of the 
payments due to the chaplains had fallen into arrear, and the chaplains desired 
to obtain the benefit of the Act of Parliament recently passed with reference to 
similar burnings in Edinburgh and other burghs. The result is not known. 


DISPUTED OCCUPATION OF KIRKLANDS, 


A.D. 1559. June to. Letter from Oswald Portus, Burgess, to Bessie Finlaw, 
relict of the late Duncan Kid : —“ Besse, I haif hard and gotting word that ye 
manure my land yit, quhilk ye haif nathing ado with, nor na rycht thairto; for 
ye knaw that T warnit yow with ane precept, and als I tauld yow myself that | 
wald manure it to my barneis weill and myné, and ye promist to help me 
thairto, and gif ye help to reif me, I sall gar the best in Scotland wit of it, and 
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dout nocht bot it sall be weill payit and I leif; and quhidder I leif or de, I sall 
leif ane that salbe als scharp on yow evinas I, Thairfore heir be this my awne 
handis writt, 1 discharge yow of the manuring or occupying of my land, and 
that ye laubour nor teill na mair on that land; and gif ye do, ye sall sit as 
violence. And. be sure gif ye manure or occupy that land ony mair, | sall nocht 
faill to call yow afore the strictest juges in Scotland quhill I get justice on yow. 
I aw yow nathing, thairfore do as we think caus, and gif ye haif ony rycht to 
my land, schaw it to Johne Dikesone, younger of Winkestoun, and Thomas 
Dikesone, quhilkis I maid doaris, and gaif thame my power to manure that 
land to my barnets profit and myne, and thai will gif you ansuer, and nocht 
ellis as now, but God kepe yow. At Rensbrig, the xxij day of Februare, yere 
1559, be me, Oswald Portus, wyth my hand.” On 25th April, 1561, John Dike- 
sone of Winkestoun, in name and by authority of Oswald Portus, then in 
distant parts, appeared in presence of Mr Thomas Archibald, perpetual vicar of 
Peblis, “and offerit to him, in five schilling testanis, xxvii} s. of money, in name 
and behalf of the said Oswald Portus, rentalare of certane Kirk land of Peblis, 
desyring him effectuslie to imput the said Oswald in the rentale, becaus he wes, 
as he is yit, presentlie possessour of the saidis landis with the pertinentis, be 
divers and sindry vicaris bygane, and gif he rentalit Besse Fynlaw thairintill, 
or ony uther, that it suld nocht be prejudiciale to the said Oswald rycht, becaus 
the said Besse was, as scho is yit, bot ane subtennent to the said Oswald, and 
that be vertu of ane contract maid betuix thame, quhilk contract is expirit in 
the self lang syne.” 


AN OPTION IN THE CROSS KIRK, 


A.D. 1559. Returning to Peebles, on the 5th July, 1550, an agreement was 
concluded between the clergy of the Cross Kirk (which will be referred to in 
its proper place) and Lord Yester, to the effect that Lord Yester would have 
the first opportunity of acquiring their possessions if the Friars were no longer 
able to hold them. 


A MISSING CHALICE. 


On that very day compeared James Frank, in presence of the Bailies, and 
entered into an obligation for himself and his heirs to content, pay, and deliver 
to the Bailies, Council, and community of Peebles, for the silver chalice wanting 
at the time of the decease of the late Sir John Ker, Chaplain of Geddes’ Aisle 
in the year 1550, esteemed at £10 money; because it was notoriously known 
that the paten thereof was theftuously stolen, to be paid between this and S. 
Andrew’s day next; and failing thereof to render the said chalice, and thus 
relieve John Horsburgh, the Bailie. 


PREPARING FOR THE END. 


AD. 1559. July 19. The Bailies, Council, and community elected and chose 
Gilbert Tweedy, “all in one voice without any discrepancy,” to the Service of 
Geddes’ Aisle for a year, provided always that the said Gilbert be a priest 
within a year and a day. This curious appointment was made fourteen days 
after the clergy of the Cross Kirk were granting an option to Lord Yester cf 
their possessions. True it is that the appomtment was only for a year; but as 
the nominee does not appear to haye been at the time in priests’ orders, the 
appointment depended on his becoming properly qualified for the office, in 
order that the chaplainry might be taken from him were he then found unsuit- 
able. With the Reformation going on all around them, the object in filling 
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vacant places would be twofold—first, that they might not pass out of the 
patrons’ hands from non-fulfilment; and second, that in the event of a general 
evacuation, the more benefices vacated, the greater compensation, or the more 
pensions be granted. On the same day, the Bailies resolved to let four acres cf 
the lands of Arnotshauch, with consent of Sir John Tweedy, Chaplain of Our 
Lady Altar in the burgh, to James Tweedy and John Wichtman. The rent was 
to be eleven shillings an acre, but ten shillings for this year. 


ST MARY OF GEDDES’ AISLE. 


A.D. 1559. July 19 and 22, Charter of the Election and Institution of Gil- 
bert Tweedy to the Chaplainry of S. Mary of Geddes’ Aisle in the Collegiate 
Church of S. Andrew of Peebles, 19th and 22nd July, 1559, as successor to John 
Ker, who gained the Altar against John Tweedy in the case of 1534. This has 
already been noted in the previous paragraph, how Tweedy was elected to hold 
ofce for a year, provided he became a pricst within a year and a day. The 
Charter now being quoted mentions the fact of Tweedy’s election, but docs not 
specify the term of office nor the restriction. Then on the 22nd of the month, 
Bailie John Horsburgh passed to the Altar within the Aisle, and by delivery of 
key, chalice, book, and ornaments of the Altar inducted Tweedy into possession 
of the chaplainry. The election had taken place in the Tolbooth of Peebles. 
There were present at the induction the Dean of Peebles, and four priests, with 
one layman, and Sir John Allan, clerk, chaplain, and notary public. The 
vacancy thus filled up was that occasioned by the death of Sir John Ker, whose 
election, it will be remembered, was disputed by Sir John Tweedy, who had 
Leen intruded by his cousins and others. Ker had thus been left successful - 
and Sir John Tweedy provided for in St Mary's Chapel. 

The above-mentioned Gilbert Tweedy had resembled his clansman and prob- 
able relative, Sir John Tweedy, in not being qualified as a chaplain at the time 
of his appointment. The clan, however, was a powerful one, whose intended 
purposes were not easily thwarted. 


THE VICAR’S GLEBE, 


A.D. 1550. September 22. Thomas Caverhill, in name of Mr John Wardlaw, 
Vicar of Peebles, and John Allan, Curate of Peebles, ordained to cause intima- 
tion to be made to the vicar’s tenants, occupiers of the glebe of the church lands, 
that the crops are to remain on the ground till the terms of Whitsunday last 
and Martinmas next are paid. 


CHURCH AND STATE AND BURGH. 


More attention was now being directed to the morals and good behaviour of 
those in the burgh. On the 31st July we see that the Inquest ordained that no 
servants were to be found on the street after ten o’clock under pain of banish- 
ment from the town and forfeiture of wages. No neighbour was to furnish 
them with drink on pain of a fine of eight shillings. No flyters and scolds 
were to be heard on the streets at any time under penalty of the pillory. 

In the greater world outside the burgh, Mary, Queen of England, had died, 
and had been succeeded on the throne by Protestant Elizabeth. But this 
Princess had been previously declared legitimate by Act of Parliament; tf 
this were still to hold, then fhe next heir was Mary Queen of Scots, who might 
thus be Queen of France, England, and Scotland; and Mary actually at this 
time assumed the arms of England and Ireland. 
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On the 2nd March, 1559, there met at Edinburgh the last of the Provincial 
Synods of the Unreformed Church. Thirty-four canons were passed, among 
them the following :—against the immoralities of the clergy ; that all clergymen 
be decently dressed and shaved; that canonical hours be observed daily ; and 
Mass every Sunday and Feast-day ; that monasteries be inspected and churches 
repaired; that Bishops preach at least four times a year in their clioceses, and 
priests oftener than four times, if they were able to preach at all; if a priest 
below fifty could not preach, then he was to attend the public schools and learn 
te. do it, if above fifty he might provide a substitute; the nature of the Sacra- 
ments was to be explained to the people; death duties were not to be exacted 
from the very poor; Sacraments administered by the Reformers were not to be 
recognised, A short exposition of the Mass was published, which, from its 
price, was derisively styled the Twopenny Faith. Such then was the condition 
of the Scottish Church just before the Reformation. 

In the manses and Episcopal palaces all unwedded wives and unrecognised 
families were either to be put away or hidden out of sight. Many priests 
married the mothers of their children and joined the Reformers. 

John Knox landed in Scotland from Geneva and proceeded to Perth. He 
preached in the church there; this sermon was followed by a riot in the building, 
which did not cease until the fabric was wrecked; also the Monasteries of the 
Black and Grey Friars, and also the Charter House. The Second Covenant, 
for mutual support and defence, was now drawn up by several noblemen. 

Passing into Fife, Knox preached at Crail, Cupar, and Anstruther, and then 
on to S. Andrews, where he held forth in the church also. His sermons were 
everywhere followed by the sacking of religious houses and monasteries, The 
brethren of Lindores and Balmerino were driven forth; Scone Abbey was 
burned to the ground. So also with the Monasteries of Stirling and Cambns- 
kenneth; the Church of Linlithgow; the Abbey of Holyrood, and those of 
Kilwinning, Paisley, and Dunfermline, all were either sacked or destroyed. 
The noble Abbeys of the Border had already been destroyed by the English 
under the Earl of Hertford. 

At Stirling a Third Covenant was signed, by which the Protestant Barons 
bound themselves not to treat separately with the Queen-Regent. 

Francis and Mary were now King and Queen of France, and French soldiers 
came over to Leith to support the Catholic Church. But the Reformers held 
their own in Edinburgh, and John Willock preached in the High Church there. 

On the 18th October, 1550, the lords of the congregation entered Edinburgh, 
on which the Queen-Regent departed to Leith. On the 21st, the Barons 
assembled in the Tolbooth, deposed the Queen-Regent from her position. Leith 
was besieged, but this failed; and the lords of the congregation fled from 
Edinburgh to Stirling. An English fleet and army were despatched to Scot- 
land with the object of driving out the French, and once more was Leith 
besieged. This was in April, 1560. A Fourth Covenant was at the same time 
drawn up, in which the Barons were pledged to support one another and pursue 
their object to the last extremity. 

The Queen-Regent had retired from Leith on the approach of the English 
army, and had been admitted into Edinburgh Castle. She was dying. A 
meeting of reconciliation with some of the Protestant Barons was arranged; 
and the dying Queen was visited by John Willock. On the following day 
she died. (roth June, 1560.) 

On the 8th July a Treaty of Peace was proclaimed at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, following the Treaty of Leith. By it the troops, both French and 
English, were to be withdrawn from Scotland, (1560). 

A curious wager may be noticed in this place. Tt was made at Peebles, and 
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THE MANSE IN GLASGOW OF THE RECTOR OF PEEBLES, 
ARCHDEACON OF GLASGOW. 
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duly recorded on the 30th October, 1559, in the following terms :—James 
Wilson and Stene Robeson made a bargain and bonspeil in this manner: the 
said James wagered a tar barrel that the Queen’s grace of England would 
marry the King of Spain if she married any man within a year; and Stene 
Robeson wagered ten merks of money against the said tar barrel that she would 
not marry the said King of Spain. 

In the same month the Inquest admitted the schoolmaster to teach the bairns 
as before; and that he separate the English readers in the Tolbooth from the 
Latinists; and that he make daily residence with the bairns; and if he teaches 
them more diligently through which they conceive more wisdom than they did 
before, the town to have consideration thereof, 

The Burgesses were engaged in putting their defences in order; in appointing 
watches by day and night; and in demolishing all buildings, houses, and shops 
which might endanger the town and commonweal by affording assistance to the 
enemy in any way. One of these—James Stewart’s biggin in the Old Town 
—had been newly erected. 

The Borders were much disturbed owing to the unsettled government. Sir 
Richard Maitland of Lethington’s poem, Against the Thieves of Liddisdaill, 
may be referred to this time from 1550-15601. His account of these thieves is 
interesting and picturesque. 


INNOVATIONS. 


A.D. 1§50. March 3. John Dickson, younger of Winkston, and Roland Scot, 
Bailies of Peebles, passed to the personal presence of John Wallace, an apos- 
tate, and discharged him from using any new noyations of Common Prayers 
or preaching; because the said John was not elected by the said Bailies and 
parishioners; and the Bailies would not assist him nor any of his sect nor 
opinion; because the Bailies would stand under the faith and obedience of their 
Prince beating authority for the time, not having heen discharged by an order, 
and in no contemption of the lords of the congregation, This was enacted at 
the Cross of the Burgh of Peebles at 9 AM, 

This makes it difficult to understand the state of public feeling in Peebles 
With regard to the Reformation. The Bailics do not make their stand upon 
the rights of the question, but purely upon technicalities:—Wallace had not 
been elected by the Bailies and community as other chaplains were accustomed 
to be; the Bailics would be loyal and obedient to the Prince of the time; they 
had not been discharged by that Prince; and all this in no contempt for the 
lords of the congregation. Mary of Guise lived until the following June (re- 
membering always that the new year began then on March 25). 

Fortification of the burgh was still going on, on account of the dreaded 
French invasion in support of the Established Church and the Queen-Regent. 
Bands, nails, locks, staples, and all iron furnishings necessary, were ordered 
for the town’s gates. Bodies of the burghers under a captain paraded the walls 
from dusk till daylight. And a deputation of twelve men was sent to join the 
host of my lord Duke, at six shillings per day for eight days. 


fHE CHURCH AND MONASTERY OF THE HOLY CROSS THREATENED. 


A.D. 1560, March 30. Four weeks had not elapsed since the Bailies protested 
against John Wallace, the innovator, ere the Cross Kirk was threatened. On 
this day there appeared before certain Burgesses he whom fate had destined to 
be known as the last Romish minister of the Cross Kirk before the Reformation 
Brother Gilbert Broun, a venerable and worthy man. In aloud voice he set 
forth and declared that because John, Master of Maxwell, with certain esquires 
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in his company, had come to aid the lords of the congregation, therefore the 
said minister, in fear for his life and the destruction of his place and monastery, 
had altered his dress by changing his white habit for a gray keltour gown, and 
putting on a howe black bonnet, but not from any hatred of his old religion. 
Whereupon the said Brother Broun, so trembling and fearing, asked me, notary 
public (Sir John Allan), to make and deliver to him one or more public instru- 
ments. From the statement of this the last minister that he had no hatred to 
the old religion, one might infer that the mind of Peebles still inclined to the 
old Faith, 

In May following, on the 18th day, Gilbert Broun, the minister, again went 
before a notary and set forth and declared how that on that very day, John 
Stodart, officer of Lord Borthwick, went to the personal presence of the minister 
and warned him to remove himself, his family, and goods from Lord Borth- 
wick’s field lying at Kingslands adjacent to the Monastery. Gilbert Broun 
asserted that this warning was illegal, “ because the term of warning was passed 
for thirty days,” and that Stodart had not given the minister a true copy of the 
schedule or precept, which was against the law and statutes of the kingdom, 
and that the minister had paid to my lord’s factor all the rents of the said field 
for all terms bypast. 


ANNUAL RENT REDEEMED. 


A.D. 1560, April 12. Premonition given to Sir Robert Hope, Chaplain of St 
Christopher in the Church of St Andrew, to receive the redemption price of an 
annual rent of 10 merks, payable out of the lands of Horsburgh, to be laid on 
the Altar of St Andrew. 

A.D. 1560. April 15. William Colquhoune to remove from a half-acre of 
Kirklands. 

The foregoing and following references indicate the uncertainty of the public 
mind and general insecurity of property and investments in the disturbed condi- 
tion of the ecclesiastical and political life of the burgh. 


PROPERTY ALIENATED. 


A.D. 1560. May 21. Sir Adam Colquhoun, Chaplain and future successor of 
the Altar of SS. Peter and Paul in the Collegiate Church of St Andrew cf 
Peebles, with consent of Mr John Colquhoun, life-renter of the said prebendary, 
resigned in fayour of John Dickson, younger of Winkston, and James Dickson, 
his son and apparent heir, 2} acres commonly called the Park, and the barn 
thereof lying between the dykes at the north end of the burgh. 

This land still bears the name of The Dean's Park. 


ANNUAL RENT REDEEMED. 


A.D. 1560. May 30. Sir Robert Hope, Chaplain and Prebendary of the Altar 
of S. Christopher in the Church of St Andrew, acknowledged receipt of 100 
pe for redemption of an annual rent of 10 merks over the lands of Hors- 

urgh. 


KIRK LAND RESIGNED. 


A.D. 1560. May 30. Sir Adam Colquhoune, Chaplain and future successor of 
the Altar of SS, Peter and Paul, with consent of Mr John Colquhoune, Dean, 
life-renter, resigned in favour of John Scot an acre of land lying between the 
lands of the Chapel of St Mary the Virgin in Arnotshauch on the east and west, 
the water of Tweed on the south, and the common street on the north. 
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FIVE ACRES RESIGNED. 


A.D. 1500. July 3. Gilbert Tweedy, Prebendary of the Altar of St'Mary cf 
Geddes’ Aisle in the Church of St. Andrew, with consent of the Bailies and 
community, patrons of the Altar, resigned in favour of William Lodwis five 
acres of land in Arnotshauch, there occupied by him (Lowys), lying in sundry 
places among the church lands of St Andrews. Paying yearly therefor to 
Gilbert Tweedy and his successors celebrating Divine Service at that Altar, 
43 Scots yearly. 


SIX ROODS RESIGNED. 


A.D, 1560. July 8 Sir Thomas Purvis, Prebendary of the Altar of St Mary 
in St Andrew’s Church, with consent of the Bailies and community, resighed in 
favour of Patrick Dickson four roods in Arnotshauch, one rood at the north end 
of the burgh, and one rood in Daletho. 

Reserving to Sir Thomas Purvis the life-rent of the yard at the north end of 
the burgh and the rood at Daletho. Paying for the lands to Sir Thomas 
Purvis and his successors, celebrating Divine Service at the Altar, 17/6 Scots 
yearly. 


CROSS CHURCH LANDS. 


A.D. 1560. References to the Cross Kirk (see Antea) fall properly under the 
history of that establishment, but require to be mentioned here in the first place, 
as illustrating the inception and advance of the Reformation in Peebles, Thus 
once more, on July 8 of the same year (1560), its minister, Gilbert Broun, along 
With the remanent brethren of the Cross Kirk, passed to the Old Town, where 
they assigned to a certain Burgess some more of their lands. 


AN ANNUAL RENT OF TEN MERKS GIVEN TO ST CHRISTOPHER’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1560. July 17. James Govan of Cardrona gave (at the request of Sir 
Robert Hope, Chaplain of St Christopher) tothe chaplain and his successors 
sasine of an annual rent of ten merks furth of the lands of Cardrona, 

How uninformed must public opinion still have been, when, amid so many 
instances of resignations of kirk lands and revenues, this country gentleman 
was actually persuaded to give money to this Altar, and that, too, with the 
Reformation of the Church all but consummated. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR THOMAS ARCHIBALD AS VICAR OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


A.D. 1560. July 25. Mr Thomas Archibald, perpetual Vicar of Peebles, pro- 
duced Letters of Collation by Archibald Beatoun, by virtue whereof the Dean 
of Peebles, Mr John Colquhoun, gave to him institution of the vicarage of the 
Collegiate Church and parish of St Andrew. The new vicar entered at the fore 
door of the church, touching the Missal, Chalice, and other ornaments of the 
Altar, and the Dean delivering him the Key of the Sacristy and the Fonts of 
the Church. 

Afterwards, the vicar entered the Chapter-house of the Church, nobody gain- 
saying, and there the Dean assigned to him the cure of souls in the parish ac- 
cording to custom. ; ; 

In 1569 Archibald feued the Kirklands, reserving only the portion used 
subsequently as the minister’s glebe. 
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MORE RESIGNATIONS OF LANDS. 


A.D, 1560, July 31. Sir James Dickson, Chaplain of the Altar of the Holy 
Cross in the Church of St Andrew, with consent of the Bailies and community, 
resigned in favour of John Dickson, Burgess, a rood of land within the lands 
called the Park: also a rood of land at the east end of the Old Town. Paying 
to the prebendary and his successors 5s 6d yearly. 

Same day. Sir James Davidson, chaplain, resigned three roods in Old Town. 
Paying 8s 3d yearly. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE YEAR 1560—THE THIRD. 


A.D. 1560. On the first day of August, 1560, Parliament met in Edinburgh. 
In it there were many members who now met for the first time, never previously 
having taken their seats. Much time at the beginning was taken up by discus- 
sions upon precedure and upon technicalities. A petition was presented by 
barons, gentlemen, and burgesses praying that idolatry be abolished, the Sacra- 
ments be administered in their original purity, the discipline of the ancient 
Church be restored, the patrrmony usurped by the Pope be restored to the ‘p- 
holding of the ministry, the founding of schools, and support of the poor. The 
signatories of this petition were summoned and commanded to draw up under 
plain heads a summary of that doctrine which they desired Parliament to estab- 
lish within the realm. Thus was the CONFESSION OF FAITH originated 
and finished in four days. On the 17th August, 1560, Parliament, after full 
deliberation, adopted this Confession of Knox as the Confession for the king- 
dom. Five of the temporal peers are reported to have declined; among them 
Lord Borthwick, he who sought to eject the Friars from his field at Kings- 
lands. Those five peers are said to have maintained that they would believe 
as their fathers believed. Three of the Bishops made an attempt at resistance, 
the remainder were silent. 

On August 24 three Acts were passed : (1) Repealing all previous Acts re- 
lating to censures of the Church or worshipping saints; (2) abolishing the juris- 
diction of the Pope within Scotland ; (3) making it criminal to hear or say Mass. 
Legislation thus completed the Reformation of the Church. 

But for the personal influence of the Barons the Reformation would not have 
been accomplished in Scotland at that time; Knox even would never have been 
allowed to preach. The minority, and later the absenteeism of the monarch, 
Queen Mary, allowed the Barons, who were at all times a menace to the throne, 
to achieve a great accession of power; this authority was thrown in favour of 
the Reformation and against the old Church. Even as early as the times of 
King James V. a list of three hundred and sixty country gentlemen was drawn 
up who were suspected of heresy. Wishart and Knox were supported, and 
the former avenged, by the Barons. Feudalism was strong in Scotland, and in 
those districts where the proprietors became Protestant the tenantry became 
Protestant also. 

Organisation was not long in being effected. Eight ministers and five 
superintendents formed the original staff of the Reformed Church, and they 
were located in different parts of the kingdom. A commission of five was 
appointed to draw up The First Book of Discipline. In it the office-bearers 
were divided into four classes—superintendent, minister, elder, deacon. The 
country was divided into ten dioceses, over each of which presided a superin- 
tendent. 

The duties of a superintendent were : —To erect churches; to appoint pastors; 
to preach at least thrice every week; he was not to remain longer at his residence 
than three or four months at a time; he was not to tarry longer than. twenty 
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days at one place when on a visitation; he was to examine the life, diligence, 
and behaviour of the ministers; also the manners of the people; see that the 
youth were instructed and the poor provided for; and to take cognizance of 
any crimes requiring the correction of the |cirk. 

Those superintendents were not bishops in the Episcopal sense; they were 
designed to be temporary ; a layman might be a superintendent ; presbyters ad- 
mitted the superintendents ; they were subject to the censure and correction of 
the ministers and elders of the diocese; they enjoyed no exclusive power of 
ordaining. The duties of ministers were exactly as they are now, But in 
addition to them, readers were appointed in those districts where there was an 
inadequacy of ministers. These might not administer the Sacraments. The 
class also served as a school, from which men suitable might be educated and 
raised to the ministry. They might exhort as well as read and pray. 

The eldership was similar to that of the present day, although with farther 
reaching power. They might admonish the minister; and even depose him, 
with the consent of the kirk and the superintendent, Deacons managed the 
lesser or more temporal matters of the kirk; they might also assist in judg- 
ment on the minister and elders; and might act as reader if qualified to do so. 

Elders and deacons were elected for one year only. 

Superintendents were to be chosen by the Secret Council, with the approba- 
tion of the gentlemen and Burgesses of each diocese, Ministers were to be 
elected by the parishioners. In ordination the nmposition of hands was for- 
bidden, as the miracle had ceased. Regarding worship and discipline ;-—Sac- 
raments, preaching, prayer, and instruction were all observed. In large towns 
there was to be preaching, reading, or prayer daily; in smaller towns one day 
extra besides Sunday ; children were to be publicly catechised in the audience of 
the people; holy days were abolished. Meetings were to be held weekly in 
suitable towns for the reading and interpretation of the Seriptures, but not for 
preaching, Sacraments were to be administered four times a year; baptism 
was to take place in church; marriage was to be performed in church on Sun- 
day; at funerals no ceremony was to be used nor sermon preached. The dis- 
cipline of the kirk was excessively severe, and took notice of every manner cf 
immorality and human weakness, It was declared to be the duty of the civil 
magistrate to see the sentence of the ecclesiastical court carried out. Excom- 
munication was scarcely less dreadful than it had been in the Romish Church, 

As for the patrimony of the kirk, of which it has been shewn there were 
enormous revenues, all mortuary dues and Easter offerings were to be remitted. 
All the other revenues of the ancient Church were to be colleeted by the deacons. 
They were to be devoted to the maintenance of the ministry, to the education 
of youth, and the support of the poor. Stipends appear to have equalled in 
value those of to-day; ministers’ sons and daughters were provided for when 
needful, and were under the care of the kirk. 

In education, to every church there was to be a school ; in every larger town 
% grammar school or college; the universities were to be endowed, 

The poor were to. be provided for in their own parishes ; but the able-bodied 
were to be made to work. The Romish Church had attended well to the poor. 
Under it there had been hospitals, almshouses, and other provision for them, 

One half of all the property in the kingdom had belonged to the Church, 
Even a half of this would have served to maintain the ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional, and parochial establishments of the kingdom, and the three heaviest 
taxes on the community to-day would have been spared. The Gospel would ke 
preached, every child educated, and the poor provided for without tax. No 
one would be any the poorer; only some proprietors would not be possessing: 
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their extensive estates; and public officials, not private factors, would be lifting 
the revenues of the monasteries. 

The lords of the Secret Council never as a body gave their assent to the Book 
of Discipline; but it was acted upon by the Church as far as it was able to do 
so, The ecclesiastical arrangements were carried out, but the revenues were not 
allowed to be applied to its meritorious purposes. ‘These were seized by the 
proprietors, many of whom Were now seen to have acted more from avarice 
than a zeal for religious truth, 

On the 20th December, 1560, the first General Assembly of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland met im Edinburgh, in the Magdalen Chapel. It consisted 
of six ministers and thirty-five laymen. Its chief business was to approve ef 
certain persons as superintendents, ministers, and readers; passing of laws of 
consanguinity; laws regulating ecclesiastical elections; confirmation of testa- 
ments, &c: Deserving ex-officials of the Old Church were to receive alms from 
the. kirk; ‘all sayers and hearers of Mass were to be punished; and all public 
éffices were proposed to be filled only by those of the Reformed Faith. 


THE RESULTS OF THE THIRD REFORMATION. 


The Romanist Church, on the approach of the Reformation, did its best to 
reform itself from within by issuing decrees meant to correct abuses, and ‘try- 
ing 'to apply a goodly discipline to the flagitious clergy. But it was too late. 
The high standard of morality and ideal of the clerical life which had marked 
the Chureh in its Celtic era were gone beyond recall. 

The first demand for correction of grievances advanced by the lords of the 
congregation was granted only in part, and before another could be formut 
lated the people, excited by Knox's harangues, had risen and begun to roam 
the Midlands at the heels of the Reforming leaders, devastating and! looting 
with sacrilegious violence. Among the causes which promoted the sudden and 
thorough’ change in the ecclesiastical relations of Scotland, there were, besides 
thé clerical degeneracy, the survival in some parts of the country of the teach- 
ing of the Wicliffites, who long before had sought refuge there from English 
persecution, the unpopularity of the great religious houses, and the temptation 
which their wealth and splendour offered to the rapacity of the mob; and the 
iti@an character and selfish policy of the nobles, who pretended a religious zeal, 
but in reality hungered for the spoils of the kirk. 
| On Knox and his coadjutors fell the work of reconstructing the shattered 
donstitutidn of the Church; restoring its’ doctrine to its former purity; discum- 
bering its ritual of superstitious elements ; and superseding in its government 
the prelaty of'the Romanist by the authority and the orders of the Presbyter- 
te of the Reformed Church, as had been done in the Reformed Churches of 
Switzerland, France, and Holland. 

The supreme power was vested in the General Assembly. The duties cf 
supervision were discharged by superintendents, not like the bishops claimmg 
to belong to a jure divina Order, but chosen from their brethren and responsible 
to the governing Court of the Church. A large number of the old parish priests 
accepted the Reformed doctrines, and many, on doing so and being found 
qualified, remained in their old parishes either as ministers or readers. The 
Romanist practice of admitting men to benefices without Orders was abolished ; 
and strict examination was required before any candidate was ordained or 
entrusted with the cure of souls, The Call of the congregation was recognised 
also as necessary and preliminary to the ministerial office. The principles laid 
down by the first Reformers remain still the distinctive principles of the 
Church; and in this the twentieth century she retains the essentially Presbyter- 
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1an type of policy recommended to her by Knox and the great men of the 
sixteenth century. (Rev. Principal Story, D.D.) 

A.D. 1560. The leading events of the Third Scottish Reformation have been 
now summarised. The process of evolution had occupied a period extending 
over several months; but for convenience it is better to have viewed at a glance 
the whole course of ecclesiastical and political change so as to have in the mind 
a precise view of the development of the polity of John Knox. 

Returning to Peebles, the first extract is dated on the day following the adop- 
tion of the Confession of Knox as the Faith for the kingdom. Dionysius 
Elphinston of Henderstoun comes to the front as the stalwart Protestant’ of 
the day and representative of the landward portion of the parish of Peebles. 
The name of the estate has been changed since his day to Haystoun, 


A PROTESTANT. 


A.D. 1560. August 18, Dionysius Elphinston of Henderstoun declared in a 
loud voice that no ministration of the Common Prayers to the parishioners of 
Peebles was performed in the place where it ought to be done, conform to the 
custom and practice of the realm, by the rector or another in his name. Where- 
fore he solemnly protested that he would not be bound or compelled to pay 
any teinds to the rector or his factors till the rector himself or a substitute 
expounded the Divine Word to the parishioners in their Parish Church cf 
Peebles for the edification of the parishioners and conform to his vocation. 
Done in the pore of the church about noon. 

From the foregoing extract it may be inferred that public worship in the 
ancient Parish Church had now ceased—probably from the day of the Refor- 
mation, either August 1 or 17. Certainly there are no references to any pro- 
ceedings within the church during those weeks. The parishioners were now 
without a church. 


ALIENATION OF CHURCH LANDS: DEANSPARK, 


A.D, 1560. At this time churchmen were disposing of their properties every- 
where so as to secure themselves against anticipated confiscation. The Dean cf 
Peebles either set or followed the example by disposing of the Deanspark in 
consideration of an augmented annual feu duty. The ground still bears the 
name of Deanspark, and is situated between the Northgait and Venlaw hill 
in Peebles. A.D. 1560. September 20. “A Charter of fewferme granted by 
Adam Colquhoune, prebendary and future successor to the Altar of Peter and 
Paul, with consent of his predecessor, John Colquhoune, and of the town of 
Peebles, patrons thereof, to John Dickson, younger of Winkston, and James 
Dickson, his son and apparent heir, . . . of two acres and a half of land 
called Deanspark at the North Port of Peebles . . . paying yearly to the 
town of Peebles one penny, and their multure to the mills of Peebles . . , 
and to the prebendar and his successors twenty-five shillings as the old feu 
duty, and five shillings in augmentation of the rental, the heirs doubling the 
said feu at their entry. Sasine of the above was given to John and James 
Dickson on the following day. Sasine was given to Patrick Dickson of Deans- 
park and the barn on September 14, 1578.” Upon December 24, 1578, the pay- 
ments are thus stated—one penny yearly to the town, to the successors of Adam 
Colquhoune twenty-five shillings for the park and ten shillings for the barn, 
with five shillings in augmentation of the rental, paying also to James Dickson 
three pounds of money. In the year 1580, November 2, there was paid to thie 
prebendary forty shillings, and sasine was given to Patrick Dickson, of the 
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Deanspark, with the yard and barn, by resignation of James Dickson of Wink- 
ston. 

The Deanspark referred to is now built upon, but the name remains, although 
the park itself has vanished. 


THE DEAN’S HOUSE, 


What is now Chambers Institution was long thought to be the ancient 
Dean’s House; but documents lately published point out a position on 
the opposite or north side of the High Street as being the site of the Deanery. 
Thus sasine was given by Patrick Dickson of the tenement and lodging called 
the Dean’s House lying in the Burgh of Peebles, by resignation of the same by 
James Dickson, heir-apparent of Winkston, into the Bailie’s hands, conform to 
a Charter made hereupon, dated 14th September, 1578. Item, a Charter of feu- 
ferme made by the said James Dickson to the said Patrick Dickson of the said 
tenement and lodging lying in Peebles on the xorth side of the High Street 
thereof . . . paying a penny yearly to the town as blench ferme, and to 
Adam Colquhoune, Chaplain of the Altar of SS. Peter and Paul, and his suc- 
cessors, forty shillings; and to the Prebendary of the Altar of S. Martin, sit- 
uated in the College Kirk, four pounds in money ; reserying occupation of the 
easter vault thereof to Adam Colquhoune during his lifetime, 24th December, 
1578. Item, sasine to Patrick Dickson of the foresaid tenement by resignation 
of James Dickson, paying to the Prebendary of SS. Peter and Paul forty 
shillings; and to the Prebendary of S. Martin’s Altar forty shillings, dated and 
November, 1580. These entries would appear to settle this disputed site for- 
ever, The Deanery would be situated close to or in the neighbourhood of that 
alley (on its west side) which still bears the name of Dean’s Wynd, on ihe 
north side of High Street. 

The writer has considered it as more convenient to notice the Dean’s House in 
succession to the Deanspark in connection with the many changes resulting 
from the Reformation. 


ARCHDEACON’S GOODS. 


A.D. 1560. October 27. INVENTORY OF GOODS IN THE ARCHDEACON’S PLACE, 
John Dickson, bailie and factor to Allan Dickson, received of the insight 
goods in the Archdeacon’s place in Peebles, at command of the said Allan 
writing direct to William Kello, keeper of the said place for the time, by the 
said William’s confession and deliverance : —Item, imprimis, two beds wanting 
the side next the wall, together with a board at the foot and head of the beds, a 
vessel-almry, eleven deal boards, two pieces of deals pertaining to the revestry, 
two deals pertaining to the Archdeacon, six fir spars, six oaken spars, three 
caber spars of fir, eight pieces of old timber of S. Michael’s land, a gard divot, 
the key thereof in William Kelly’s hand, a feather bed, a wardrobe, a board 
without credill, two stand beds, a pot, a pair of sand bags, an observatory of 
iron for the Eucharist, a certain new glass, an iron chimney; and the said 
William discharges the said John of any further intromission except these 
goods above written only, 


A MINISTER WANTED, 


A.D, 1560. November 20. The Bailies and community ordain the Bailies to 
go to Edinburgh to the lords of the congregation to provide a minister and 
preacher, and other common affairs concerning the common weal, 
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JOHN DICKSON, FIRST MINISTER. 


A.D. 1560. November 28. The Bailies and Council of the Burgh of Peebles, 
convened in the Tolbooth of the said burgh, modified John Dickson, minister 
of the Common Prayers in our Kirk of Peebles, forty pounds usual money of 
scotland for his service of this instant year, 1560; and to be uplifted by the 
said John Dickson, minister, of the readiest of the parson’s goods and gear; 
and in case the said John be not thankfully answered of this his fee, we, the 
said Bailies, desire the said lords of the Secret Council at our request ‘for forti- 
fication thereof, to give him letters to be answered conform to the custom of 
other burghs, and thereupon the said John asked instrument. The Reformed 
Church of Peebles was now supplied with a minister. He was the sole repre- 
sentative of the authority of the Church, and occupied the place of the obsolete 
hierarchy. The work which had been for centuries carried on in the Parish 
Church with its eleven Altars by the dean, rector, curate, twelve chaplains, and 
choir of men and boys and at St Mary’s Chapel was now abandoned. The 
minister alone was to discharge the sacred office, and carry on the whole reli- 
gious duty of the parish. To enable this to be done a service of a very much 
simpler form was necessary ; or rather, because the new Order was of so simple 
and severe a nature, one clergyman was considered sufficient to perform its 
offices. But observe, the same congregations continued to worship im the same 
buildings; and to this day many of these pre-Reformation churches are in 
Reformed use all over the country. Altars, Mass books, nonconforming clergy, 
all were swept away ; the authority of the Pope was overturned; but there was 
no desertion of the Church of Scotland. There was no secession, The con- 
gregations remained the same; as did also those of the old clergy who con- 
formed to the new Order. Thus the continuity of the Church remained un- 
broken. It was the same Church of Columba and Ninian and Kentigern} 
reformed by Wilfrid, and by Queen Margaret, and now by John Knox. 


ARCHDEACON MASTER ALEXANDER DIK, LAST ROMISH RECTOR OF PEEBLES; 
DECEASED, 


A.D. 1560. December tr. Mr William Currour declared that he had casten 
ane rowk of corn in the yard of umquhill Maister Alexander Dik, parson of 
Peebles’ yard, within the Burgh of Peebles, containing 16 ait sheaves, twa 
wheit sheaves strekand to twa pekkis, three-fourth parts of aits of prufe, and 
neat hand half a pek of wheat of prufe alledging that he had maist richt and 
title therto. 

THE NEW MORALITY. 


A.D. 1560. More attention was now being paid to pubhe faults; this may 
have been one of the many results of the Reformation of religion, or may have 
been in part one of the many causes of this mighty change. On the 11th 
December, 1560, the Inquest ordained the Bailies and Council to convene on the 
following Friday and pass through the town, noting all those who were culp- 
able in any public fault, reproving them in a secret manner, in order that they 
might reform themselves in a manner conformable to the law of God, assign- 
ing a day for them to do this; those who shewed themselves disobedient were 
to be punished, as is the custom in other burghs. 


THE CROSS CHURCH GRANTED TO THE PARISHIONERS FOR USE AS THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF PEEBLES, 


A.D. 1560. December 11, On this day the two Bailies, James Tweedy and 
John Dickson, along with the members of the Town Council, preceeded to 
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interview the Romish minister of the Cross Kirk, Gilbert Broune, in the Cross 
Kirk of the Trinity Friars. They read to him the last of the Friars, a petition 
which the parishioners had presented to the lords of the Secret Council, craving 
a grant of his church, It stated that this was the petition of the Burgesses and 
inhabitants of the town of Peebles; that their Parish Church had been burned 
and destroyed by England twelve years since or thereby; and that it could tn 
no way be rebuilt at present without long process and great expense; also that 
the Trinity Friars’ Kirk is as yet standing, and is very commodious and fit to 
be the Parish Kirk; and that they will prepare the building in a becoming 
manner and exclude from it all manner of idolatry, because at that instant 
they were destitute and were in want of a kirk, on account of which they were 
unable to resort at convenient times to the preaching of God’s Word and the 
ministry of the Sacraments, as appertains to Christians to have; therefore they 
besought their lordships to grant them the Friars’ Kirk to be their Parish Kirk, 
and to give to them their lordships’ command to be their warrant for meddling 
therewith. On the 7th of December, the lords had granted the petition of the 
parishioners, and had written, “Fiat u/ petitur”—Let it be done as prayed, 
The signatures are—James, James Stewart, Ochiltree, John Erskine, Cunning- 
hatnhead, John Wishart. ; 

After the reading of this letter at eleven o’clock in the forenoon in the Cross 
Kirk, Gilbert Broune, minister of Peebles, with the reverence which became him, 
fulfilled and obeyed the same, and gave possession of the said church, accord- 
ing to the tenor and desire thereof, to the Bailies in name of the parishioners, 
by delivery of the key of the outer door therof. Providing that the said pos- 
session should not be in prejudice of the annual rents and profits of the fore- 
said place and convent, but that they should remain for their use as was accus- 
tomed in times past without prejudice to the minister and convent thereof. The 
witnesses were:—Master John Colquhoune, Dean of Peebles; Dionysius 
Elphinston, of Henderston; John Newton, Thomas Smyth, and Wilham Dicl:- 
son. 

The protest of Gilbert Broune, last minister of the Cross Kirk under the 
Roman Church, was duly recorded, Then followed a protest presented by 
Dionysius Elphinston of Henderston in name of the landward parishioners, 
refusing to accept the Church of the Holy Cross as their Parish Church, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was a gift. These landward parishioners also 
humbly required the rector or his factor, and also the vicar or his minister, to 
perform the service of Common Prayers and the Sacraments in their Parish 
Church of S. Andrew in Peebles in accustomed form according to the tenor cf 
their provisions thereupon obtained, agreeably to the rite of the kingdom cf 
Scotland now observed. And he, the said Dionysius, wished to minister by 
himself in the same way as John Dickson had ministered, because he did not 
know any minister had been elected by the lords of the Secret Council or other- 
wise by the parishioners as was then accustomed, protesting solemnly for 
remeid of law at a fitting time and place. The witnesses here in the church 
were: —The Dean, Master John Colquhoune; Thomas Hay, Master of Yester; 
Andrew Hay, servant of Thomas Hay; Ronald Scot, Burgess; and William 
Dickson of Winkston. This was clearly a Protestant document; its signatories 
wished worship to be conducted according "to the rite now observed;” the 
Dean and other witnesses, one must infer, had likewise joined the Reformed 
congregation; the Master of Yester may probably have had an eye on the 
Cross Kirk, to which his father had procured an option; regarding the motive 
of Elphinston, this is not apparent; it could not have been on account of any 
increase of distance, as that was only a matter of a few hundred yards extra; 
pethaps the Hay family had heen instigators of the entire protest, and had 
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prompted Elphinston to act as their instrument in case their optional interests 
in the properties of the Cross Kirk might suffer by the proposed transfer. 
This is very likely to have been the case, as the following protest by Thomas 
Hay, Master of Yester, demonstrates: —At twelve o'clock on the same day, 
Thomas Hay, Master of Yester, in the Tolbooth of Peebles, in presence of the 
Bailies, solemnly protested that the gift of the Church of the Holy Cross of 
Peebles obtained by the Bailies from the lords of the Secret Council to be made 
the Parish Church of Peebles, should not be in prejudice of his title and prior 
provision made to him by Gilbert Broune, minister of the said church, as 
clearly appeared. 


THE NEW VERSUS THE OLD, 


AD. 1560. December 12. Robert Hislop and Robert Scott, both Burgesses, 
became’ sureties and cautioners for the relief of the corn presently standing in 
the Archdeacon’s yard in the Burgh of Peebles, arrested at the instance of the 
new minister, John Dickson, as the readiest goods and gear for the payment of 
the forty pounds of money to the said John, conform to the modification made 
by the Council. The Bailie relaxed the arrestment made on the corn for 
the causes foresaid. 


PURGING THE TOWN. 


A.D. 1560, December 20. Sureties were taken from all the culprits taken 
by the Council to marry or else abstain in time coming :—John Dickson} 
younger of Winkston, became surety for Katharine Macgowane to marry or 
abstain; Rowe Scot was surety for Christian Little; James Poynt found John 
Dickson surety that he would fulfil his bond with Katharine #snderson; Wil- 
liam Richardson hand and land to abstain from banning and blaspheming the 
name of God; John Dickson hand and land to abstain from Helen Acheson; 
Andrew Ra surety for his wife from flyting; Janet Thomson found Rowe Scot 
to be her surety to abstain from Robert Hilson; Sir John Allan (a priest) hand 
and, land to abstain from Margaret Dick; Janet Gibson and George Elphin- 
stoun to convene on Sunday next to come hefore the congregation to malke'his 
oath whether he promised to marry her or not; and so with eight other persons. 

The Bailies and Council decern Thomas Thomson an adulterer, and to re- 
move his concubine, Janet Foular, from him between this and Sunday, and to 
convene the same day in face of the congregation and asl forgiveness from 
God Almighty and the congregation for all offences byegone that he has done 
his lawful wife, Christian Wilkison; and to be carted on Tuesday next in 
presence of the market, and thereafter to pass, search, and seek for the said 
Christian, his spouse, wherever she can be found, between this and the Purifica- 
tion of Our Lady next, and bring sufficient testimonial of his exact diligence, 
whether she be dead or living, under the penalties contained in the Act. 

Certain other men and women were at the same time ordered to be carted 
for disobedience. = 

All work was forbidden on the Sabbath day, under penalties of 8 shillings, 
16 shillings, and banishment, for the first, second, and third faults respectively, 


ANOTHER MINISTER WANTED. 


A.D. 1560. December 20. The Bailies were ordained to pass to Edinburgh 
to the lords and get a minister to shew the true Word of God, and to modify- 
him a reasonable fee through which he may have his honest sustentation there- 
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for. One is not ready with an explanation of this paragraph; whether John 
Dickson, the minister appointed, had been found incompetent or whether his 
tenure had all along been of a temporary nature. In Fas/. Scot. Eccles., 
Thomas Cranstoun is the first name given as that of minister of Peebles; and 
the date is 1571. 

It was on this self-same day that the first General Assembly of the Re- 
formed Church was meeting in Magdalen Chapel, Edinburgh. 


ARCHDEACON ALEXANDER DIK, ROMISH RECTOR OF PEEBLES; DECEASED. 


A.D. 1560. January 8. Martin Hay, Burgess, declared that Master William 
Currour desired him to castin ane rouk of beir pertaining to umquhill Mr Alex- 
ander Dik, Archdeacon of Glasgow, standing in his yard within the Burgh of 
Peebles. Who at his desire cast the said rouk of beir strekand to xxxvitj beir 
sheaves, having near six pekks of prufe, as John Stirlmg and William Kello, 
taskers thereof, deponed on oath. 

Mr William Currour declared that there were in the said place of the Arch- 
deacon xxi fir geists, two alier trees, one oak geist of the minister's, iv oaken 
spars in the nether chamber: and seven rotting daills. 


PRIESTS’ YARDS. 


A.D. 1560. January 25. Mr John Colquhoune and Thomas Purvis, Pre- 
bendary of St Andrew’s, renounced a tack made by them to Sir John Tweedy 
of their yards in the Old Town, commonly called Priests’ Yards. Also their 
parts of the ferms and property thereof. 


COMPLETED CESSION OF THE CROSS CHURCH. 


A.D. 1560. January 27. On this day the two Bailies, along with members 
of the community of Peebles, went before the Romish minister of the Cross 
Kirk, Gilbert Broune, and there humbly requested him to yield up his church 
to become their Parish Church. Thereupon Gilbert Broune delivered up the 
keys of the church. On December 11 he is represented as having given up 
“the key of the outer door;” now all the various keys of the edifice were surren- 
dered. Moreover, the minister commanded the brethren to live separate in time 
coming, and not to assemble in the old place; the minister protesting that his 
submission was in no way to prejudice him in the matter of the revenues of the 
monastery, which were to remain with the minister and conyent for the term of 
their living. This was accomplished at nine in the morning. At the same time 
and place a “religious man,” Thomas Smith, protested on behalf of the convent 
that the brethren were in no way separated from the place for any crime or 
notorious fault, and that they had been obedient to the lords of the congrega- 
tion from the day of their msurrection, and protesting that their separation 
should in no way prejudice them in the enjoyment of the annual profits and 
life-rents. 

Thus was the Monastery of the Cross Church dissolved. The church was 
founded in the year 1261: and the monastery in the year 1473. The Cross 
Church now became the Reformed Parish Church, and services were held in it 
for a short period of unascertained duration. When the Records of the Pres- 
bytery of Peebles begin in the year 1596, thirty-six years after the Reforma- 
tion, the congregation is found worshipping in St Mary’s Chapel. The Pres- 
bytery disapproved of this, and repeatedly insisted on the parishioners oh- 
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taining possession of the Cross Church to be theit Parish Church. In the end 
they were successful, and continued to worship in the Cross Church until the 
year 1784. 


PRIESTS’ YARDS ASSIGNED TO BAILIE TWEEDY. 


A.D. 1560. February 3. John Tweedy, Prebendary of the Collegiate Church 
of St Andrew, assigned to James Tweedy, Bailie of Peebles, tack of the yards 
lying in the Old Town: said tack being granted by the prebendaries to said 
John Tweedy, dated March 27, 1500. 

As the year began on March 25, John Tweedy had held the Priests’ Yards for 
a year after obtaining a tack of them from his brother prebendaries. Like a 
true Tweedy, he now assigned them to another member of the Clan Tweedy. 


THE DEAN’S LAND. 


A.D. 1560. February to. The said John Stirling shall pleasantly demit and 
leave with all favour and kindness the tack of the acre of land above Saint 
Andro’s Kirk, which he has in assedation of Master John Colquhoune, Dean of 
Peebles. And that the said Roland his feu ferme at the Feast of Michaelmas 
when the next crop comes off the earth without any process of law, molestation, 
er troublance: and the said Rowe Scot is obliged to content and pay to the 
said John Stirling’s heirs, executors, and assignees, for the two years there- 
after the feu maill on ilk year, xis. And ilk ane of them to live in unity and 
concord with others in all time coming under the painof . . . inhability 
and defamation for evermore. 

Done in the house of the said Ronald, within the Burgh of Peebles, about 3 
P.M, Witness, Mr John Colquhoune, Provost of Bothanis, Kentigern Grief in 
Altrus, &c, 


THE LAST ROMISH MINISTER OF THE CROSS KIRK, 


A.D. 1560. That good old man, Gilbert Broune, had fallen on evil times, 
and troubles came fast upon him. On the 10th of February (1560), Gilbert 
Broune, while acknowledging himself to be answerable to the Bailies as a neigh- 
bour, yet protested that such submission was not to injure or interfere with his 
jurisdiction and privileges in time coming. Immediately thereafter a case «vas 
called at the instance of a widow against a father and son for spulye (spoiling), 
and Gilbert Broune was associated in the suit along with the defenders. The 
Bailes asked Gilbert if he would admit them as competent judges, which the 
warden declined to do; thereupon the action was no further proceeded with! 
This is the first occasion on which Gilbert Broune is no longer designated 
minister, but warden. 


THE ROOD ALTAR AND THE ALTAR OF THE HOLY BLOOD. 


A.D. 1560. March 3. The judge and whole community, as undoubted pat- 
rons of the Rood Altar, with consent of Sir James Davidson, chaplain thereof, 
have set the Rood acre in feu ferme to Gilbert Hay, paying yearly to the said 
chaplain and his successors eleven shillings. From this it is evident that this 
chaplain at any rate expected to be life-rented in the revenue of his chaplainry. 
The Rood Altar of the College Kirk of S. Andrew had been united with the 
Holy Blood Altar in the Cross Church, and had an annual revenue in the year 
sk of £10 19s and 2d from 29 pieces of land, a mill, a barn, and a tivss' 
louse. 
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THE DECEASED ARCHDEACON DIK, 


A.D. 1360. March 24. John Stirling, Burgess, in name and by authority of 
Mr William Currour, Aeiy of the late Mr Alexander Dik, Archdeacon of Glas- 
gow, acknowledged that he had received from Bailie John Dickson—in name of 
the said Mr William—ane gardevyot, ane fedder bed, twa Irish plaids, ane 
wardour, twa codds with wares, ane pair of sheets, a board cloth, three serviettes, 
a’meat board of oak. 


THE MINISTERS OF PEEBLES AT THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 1560, 


A.D. 1560. Alexander Dik was Romish parson of Peebles and Archdeacon 
of Glasgow when the Collegiate Church was instituted in the year 1543; and 
he continued in office till, or about, the year 1560, the year of the Third Refor- 
mation. 

On the 30th December, 1560, Andrew Betoun, who, we have seen, was Pro- 
vost of the Collegiate Church, was inducted to the Archdeaconry of Glasgow, 
vacant by the death of Sir Alexander Dik. 

Betoun was therefore Provost of the Collegiate Church, Rector of Lyne, 
Archdeacon of Glasgow; provided always he had not resigned his earlier ap- 
pointments. 

‘Betoun does not appear, however, to have been inducted as Parson of Peebles, 
which office always went with the Archdeaconry. This was because religion in 
Peebles was in a state of transition; John Dickson, ruimister of the Common 
Prayers, having been recognised. by the Town Council on the previous Novem- 
ber 28; and a vicar also appointed thereafter. 

_ Moreover, there was a rival in the field! For on the 17th of the Kalends of 
August (July 16), John Abercrombie had been appointed by the Pope a Canon 
of Glasgow and Rector of Peebles and Manor. 

Two years later, on the 13th July, 1562, Abercrombie was inducted by the 
ceremony of entering at the gates or doors of the churches of Peebles and 
Manor and touching the bell cords. And on July 19, 1562, Abercrombie ob- 
tained possession of the canonry or prebend, called the Rectory of Peebles and 
Manor, in Glasgow Cathedral, by entering at the principal gate of the Cathe- 
dral and touching the door of the choir there. As the door of the choir had 
been locked he was unable to have entry to the chapter and stall pertaining to 
his prebend in the Cathedral. Canon Gibson of the Cathedral was lying in 
bed ill at the time, so he was unable personally to perform the ceremony, but 
he commissioned Mr William Currour, clerk of the Diocese of Aberdeen, to do 
so for him. Currour was Abercrombie’s factor, and heir also of the late Alex- 
ander Dik the Archdeacon, 

A.D. 1562. August 30. It has been shewn how John Abercrombie had been 
formally vested in the parsonage and prebend of Peebles and Manor, both at 
his Parish Church of Peebles, and also within the Cathedral at Glasgow. He 
now took steps to secure the fruits. 

Accordingly, at ten o'clock in the morning of this date, his agent, Mr Wil- 
liam Currour made intimation that John Abercrombie had been provided to the 
said benefice by the Court of Rome! He at the same time prohibited all the 
parishioners of Pecblés and Manor from paying to Allan Dickson, alleged 
farmer thereof, any of the duties of the benefice; and if they did so, he would 
claim double payiment. 

His witnesses were—Mr John Colquhoune, Provost of Bothanis; also Friar 
John Robyn, and Gilbert Broune, formerly of the Cross Church convent ; with 
Dionysius Elphinstoun and others, 

The Cross Church was now, nominally at least, Protestant ; and yet here is a 
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Romish Proclamation being made within its precincts. The condition was 
still that of transition. 

Who was Allan Dickson, referred to antea? 

He was in possession on October 27, 1560, when he gave certain instructions to 
William Kelle, keeper of the Archdeacon’s place in Peebles, He had probably 
obtained his tack of the duties from Archdeacon Dik, and was not disposed to 
recognise Abercrombie as Dik’s successor. 

Currour, however, as agent for Abercrombie, had succeeded in gathering in 
the teinds, as is shewn by an entry dated 11th December, 1560—" that he had 
casten ane rowk of corn in the yard of umquhile Master Dik, parson of Peebles,” 
There is also another entry on the following day, when certain corn standing in 
the yard of the Archdeacon, “ intromitted with by Master William Currour,” 
was relieved from arrestment which had been used by John Dickson, minister 
of the Common Prayers, as security for his stipend of 440. He was one of the 
first Protestant ministers; but whether ordained or not is not certain; probably 
not. 

There were now the following :—John Abercrombie, Rector of Peebles and 
Manor, Canon of Glasgow. 

But there was also Andrew Betoun, Provost of the Collegiate Church, Rector 
of Lyne. 

Both of these were old Roman Catholics. 

There was also John Dickson, minister of the Common Prayers, certainly 
Protestant: also Sir John Allan, former priest and Town-clerk. 

In the competition between Andrew Betoun and John Abercrombie for the 
benefice, Betoun seems to have been ultimately successful, for, in 1563, on the 
6th March, the Chamberlain of Glasgow, acting for Betoun, who was designed 
Rector of Manor and Peebles, came to the Archdeacon’s place in the Old 
Town, and there received the keys of the place and of the yard, thus obtaining: 
formal possession, 

In the year 1570 Betoun lost the benefice in May for rebellion against the 
King. 

And in the year 1571 a Church Assembly, held at Leith in January, re- 
solved that “all benefices of cure, under prelacies, should be disponed to actual 
ministers and no others.” : 

In accordance with this regulation, Archibald Douglas, brother of the laird 
of Cavers, was appointed Archdeacon of Glasgow, and was inducted as minis- 
ter of Peebles in succession to one Thomas Cranstoun. 

John Dickson’s £40 had been payable out of “the readiest of the parsons 
goods and gear.” And Master Thomas Cranstoun, minister, was to be paid cut: 
of the third of the parsonage of Manor and Peebles, 

But Archibald Douglas was to be entitled to the whole fruits of the par- 
sonage. 

John Dickson (1560), John Allan (1561), Thomas Cranstoun (1570), Archibald 
Douglas (1573) appear to have been the first Protestant exhorters and pastors 
of Peebles. 

Regarding this somewhat intricate matter of the early Reformed ministers of : 
Peebles during the transition period, the writer considered it more convenient 
to anticipate history somewhat as to dates and events, and present the fore- 
going summary, so that the reader might intelligently understand the eccles- 
iastical difficulties of ex-priests not proving competent as ministers; of compet- 
ing claims by Romanists and Reformers; of yested interests versus impover- 
ished stipends; all which were being acutely realised in Peebles during this 
time of confusion. 

From an entry dated November 23, 1561, it would seem that Sir Jobn Allan 
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did act for a time as minister under the Reformed regime. On the 5th of the 
following February (1561), Allan was formally elected minister, conform to 
Jobn Willock and John Davidson (ministers in Glasgow) admission of him. 
John Knox, superintendent of Edinburgh, was asked to confirm the appoint- 
ment; and Allan received a sum of money to enable him to go to Edinburgh 
to the preaching and exercise. But on the 27th June, 1562, John Dickson pro- 
duced a testimonial and admission, dater the 20th June, whereby John Willock, 
superintendent at Glasgow, appointed him to continue at Peebles, where he had 
dwelt for the space of three years past, “ there to use the Common Prayers and 
exhortations unto the people, according to the portion of his gift, to be, I mean, 
reader and exhorter there.” Probably Dickson was the sole representative of 
the ministry in Peebles from this time on until Thomas Cranstoun was admitted 
in the year 1570. (R. Renwick.) 


CONCERNING PARISH CLERKS. 


A.D. 1560. Concerning the parish clerk there are occasional references 
throughout the Burgh Records, &c: —In the year 1450 provision was made for 
nine chaplains and the Parish Clerk. These were to conduct certain Services. 

In the year 1468 it was ordained that the Parish Clerk should take fourpence 
for each horse, sheep, or nolt found in the churchyard, and swine were to be 
slain. 

In the year 1503 application was to be made for a dispensation to a chaplain 
in order that he might enjoy the parish clerkship. And on the 5th January, 
1558, the Burgh Treasurer appeared in the choir of the Parish Church in time 
of vespers and prohibited the parishioners from delivering any oblations, fruits, 
or emoluments to Sir Thomas Bathcat, clerk of the parish, because these had 
been sequestrated by the Archbishop of Glasgow. 

The instigators of the sequestration proceedings appear to have been the 
Magistrates and community, because on the 16th March following they resolved, 
in the event of the Archbishop relaxing the sequestration without their cognis- 
ance, “that the Bailies provide a priest to serve the parish under appellation. 

About the same time several chaplains were also threatened with sequestra- 
tion unless they attended regularly at their altars, Perhaps non-attendance 
may have been the parish clerk’s offence. He was likewise Chaplain of St 
Michael’s. And on the 24th March he offered, if the sequestration of the fruits 
of the parish were relaxed, to find caution to the Dean (for the Archbishop) and 
to the Bailies, to make continual residence and Seryice in the said kirk, how 
soon the rest of the brethren made residence. 

The town at this stage did not consent to the relaxation. And the Reforma- 
tion soon changed the whole ecclesiastical position. (R. Renwick.) 


THE OLDER GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


A.D. 1560. Viewed from a purely national standpoint, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland is really a modification of a far older institution, 
which occupied exactly the same position relatively to Church and State, per- 
formed precisely the same functions, met and was constituted in a wonderfully 
similar manner, conducted its business in very much the same spirit, and (if we 
take mto account the difference of period) wore the same general aspect as its 
modern representative. The main differences existing between the ancient and 
the modern form of the Council relate to such matters as the ecclesiastical titles 
af the members and the cut and colour of their garments. Whether there be 
greater validity in the Statutes of a Concilium Generale than in the Acts of a 
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General Assembly we may leave to be determined by experts. For the ordin- 
ary, unsophisticated Scotsman, it is sufficient to know that our annual Church 
Parliament, which awakens an interest greater or less in every parish in the land, 
even to the remotest and wildest Highland glen, and which is universally felt to 
be so characteristic (in its peculiarities) of our national religion, is no mere sec- 
tarian innovation, but the substantial continuation in semi-modern fort of a 
noble Scottish institution, the history of which stretches back for centuries 
before the Reformation, and which is, In point of fact, the oldest and most 
venerable Assembly in the British Isles. We may add that perhaps no other 
body of a like nature presents so peculiar, and yet, on the whole, so happy a 
combination of antique grace and modern activity. Year after year it appears 
among us, like a visitation from the splendid past, and departs, as we believe, 
with bright prognostications of a still more splendid future. 

Among the constituent elements of the Assembly the bishops, who were about 
a dozen in number, naturally occupied a prominent place. They were allowed 
to appear by proxies, duly commissioned; so that it might happen that very 
few bishops were actually present in person. All the abbots and conventual 
priors throughout the country were also expected to join in the common delibera- 
tions, and it was a curious rule of ecclesiastical etiquette that the prior of S, 
Andrews took precedence not only of all other priors, but also of all abbots. 
Representatives were also sent from the cathedral chapters, from the clergy of 
all the monastic orders, and also from the often large and important bodies of 
priests connected with the collegiate churches. In addition to all these, there 
Was a small body of six presbyters who, acting as a Standing Committee of 
Prime Conference, had it as their ofhee to arrange beforehand the business of 
the session, and therefore exercised a potent influence on the transactions of the 
Assembly. The presence of others besides clergymen seems to be recognised 
in a passage of Fordun (Scotichr, viii. 78), where he speaks of the “Council of 
the bishops, the prelates, and the clergy of Scotland, and of others, as the cus- 
tom is.” Whether the King ever personally appeared in the Assembly is doubt- 
ful; but, at any rate, the State asserted its right to a seat and a voice in the 
ecclesiastical Parliament, as the Church in return was adequately represented 
in the Convention of Estates, By a writ, addressed to the bishops and other 
prelates about to assemble in Synod, the King commissioned two doctors of the 
civil law to set forth to the Council what he had enjoined them to declare con- 
cerning himself, the state of his realm, and the state of the Church of Scotland ; 
and more especially to take note that nothing should be enacted by the Couneil 
which might prejudice the King’s Royal majesty. 

The holding of a Council of this character was at that time unique in Chris- 
tendom. In the then condition of the ecclesiastical world, it needed the Special 
permission of the Pope, which was accorded in a bull of the thirteenth century, 
out of consideration for the peculiar circumstances of the Church of Scotland, 
At the same time, it is more than suspected that by that bull no new Court was 
created, but simply that Papal sanction was granted to a kind of Assembly 
that, perhaps in less definite form, had existed in Scotland from the earliest 
Christian times, 

The President of the Council was always a bishop, and he was elected by the 
voice of his fellow-bishops only. In his absence, his place was taken by the 
“most ancient” (that is, the senior) bishop present. His fall title was “the 
Conservator of the Liberties of the Church of Scotland,” but he was generally 
and mere briefly known as the Conservator. He had full authority to protect 
the interests of the Kyrke against the encroachments of grasping noblemen at 
home and arrogant archbishops abroad, and on oceasion did not seruple to 
assume the prerogative of saving the Church and kingdom from the displea- 
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gure of the Vatican itself. He held office from the beginning of one Comneil to 
the beginning of the next, and during his tenure of office he had power to inflict 
censures and deprivations according to the canons on those who violated the 
laws of the Church, What we should now call the minutes and acts of the 
Assembly were drawn in his name and authenticated by his seal. To him also 
belonged the duty of summoning a meeting of the Council. The writ was, of 
course, in Latin—the official language of the Church. It was couched in terms 
which seldom if ever varied. Curiously enough, the object of the meeting was 
always stated to be for the reformation of the Church (“ad tractandum super 
Reformatione status Ecclesie.”) The Kirk herself was spoken of in words that 
remind the modern reader of the Killing times of our later history: she was 
always struggling and wrestling against almost overwhelming odds, but always 
maintaining a strong belief in herself and her mghts. She was thought of as 
the poor, oppressed Kirk, which yet nothing could destroy. The summons 
further contained the beautiful and hopeful belief, “ Nor do we doubt, but, as 
in the days of Elias, the Lord had seven thousand who bowed not their knees 
before Baal, so even in these modern times, in the Church of Scotland, now 
suffering affliction, He has reserved for Himself some precious pearls.” 

On the day appointed, the members of the Council having convened, probably 
in some neighbouring edifice, proceeded in solemn state into the place of 
Assembly, each properly habited in the robes of his office or order. It is not at 
all likely that this action was performed in silence, and it is usual in such pro- 
cessions to sing Psalm 68, “ Let God Arise,” because of its reference to the gifts 
bestowed on the Church by her glorified Head, which gifts are understood to 
be pastors and teachers and other ministries. The order of the procession was 
as follows ;—First, the bishops; then the abbots and priors; next, the deans and 
archdeacons; and, lastly, the general body of the members. Two taper bearers, 
robed in white, having lights in their hands, walked before the clergyman who 
was to read the Gospel. 

When all had been properly seated in their places, this presbyter, acting as 
deacon for the occasion, having knelt for private prayer in the usual way, 
stood up, and, turning towards the Conservator, bowed to him, saying, “ Sir, ask 
a blessing ;”’ whereupon the Conservator invoked, in the customary formula, the 
Divine benediction on the reading of the Word. The Gospel read was always 
the passage in John, chap. x., describing the Good Pastor. When the Deacon 
had finished the lesson, he brought the Book of the Gospels to the Bishops, who 
kissed it solemnly in succession, After this ceremony, the Conservator incepted 
(that is, began the singing of) the celebrated hymn, “O come, Creator Spirit,” 
which has always been recognised as specially appropriate in conventions of the 
clergy. After he had chanted the first line, the whole Assembly joined in sing- 
ing the remainder to the close. When the amen had been sung, the preacher for 
the day, turning and bowing to the President, said, "Sir, ask a blessing ;” 
whereupon the Conservator again prayed for Divine aid. Then the preacher, 
standing at the corner of the altar, delivered what in some respects was the 
great sermon of the year. It was preached by the bishops (or their proxies ?) 
in rotation, beginning with the Bishop of St Andrews. 

The Assembly was now open for business. The first action was the calling of 
the roll of members, and absentees were punished according to the statutes. 
Then followed the reading of the canons. These were codified succinctly, and 
their yearly recitation in public enabled all present to understand what acts of 
the Assembly were still in force. We remark as a peculiarity of the medieval 
Scottish Church that she accepted only the first four G®cumenical Councils— 
those of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 

The Assembly now proceeded to the consideration of such business as had 
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been prepared for it by the committee of six priests already mentioned, Strictly 
speaking, it was only a Court for the administration of discipline according to 
existing laws, but, transcending the limits originally prescribed, it often assumed 
lo itself the prerogative of legislating independently for the Church within the 
bounds of the kingdom. It also shaped the public policy of the Church, sone 
times proceeding in direct opposition to the wishes of the Roman Curia, Its 
members, though in full communion with the Catholic Church, were sturdy 
Scottish Kirkmen, and when they became recalcitrant, the arm of the Pope, long 
as iL was, Was not long enough to reach them, 

The official records of these yearly meetings, unfortunately, are almost all 
lost, but the Code of Canons is extant. It is gencrally supposed to have heen 
drawn up about the middle of the thirteenth century, This 15 doubtless true of 
some parts of the code, but not necessarily of all the statutes that find a place 
in the list as it has survived. On the contrary, it is probable that canons were 
added, excised, or in various ways altered as occasion arose. Some of them 
were taken bodily from the codes and constitutions of various dioceses through- 
out Christendom, and certain of these must have been incorporated in the Scot- 
lish code after the earliest set had been accepted and engrossed. 

Some of these statutes are very interesting as throwing light on contemporary 
Scottish customs, whether these were prescribed or condemned. One of the 
carliest requires all the clergy to use in public worship fixed prayers, composed 
by approved writers of the early Catholic Church—a regulation that seems to 
imply the previous existence of a contrary practice. The minimum stipend of a 
parish clergyman is ordained to be ten merls annually; there would have been 
room, therefore, for a Smaller Livings Committee, but the only permissible 
augmentation was derived from such sources as the mortuary dues—the Kirk 
cow and the upmaist claith at burials—the most unpopular tax ever levied in 
Scotland, and one of the strongest auxiliaries, in the end, of the Protestant 
party. Another canon excommuinicates such of the clergy as entered into cabals 
against their lawful bishops, suggesting that their superintendence, too mild 
as it very often was, seemed irksome to some of these wilful presbyters. Other 
regulations insist that the clergy, especially at mass, shall not wear the kind of 
sword called “ whingaris,” nor yet red, green, or striped clothes “of too great 
brevity.” To this day such raiment regularly appears in the Assembly. The 
love of the tartan dies hard, but it is now confined to a few honourable lay 
members. One trembles to think of the sensation that would be caused if any 
of our dignified and perfervid Assembly orators were to appear arrayed in 
Macleod or Macgregor tartan, with a stout whinger in his belt. In those less 
degenerate times, however, the ecclesiastics had to be restrained, by severe 
menaces, from officiating, even at mass, in the “brief and curt” garment of 
divers colours which is supposed to constitute our national costume. 

Once, at least, in the pre-Reformation Assembly, there occurred one of those 
explosions of party feeling which have been so characteristic of later times. It 
was caused by the extraordinary conduct of a member of the Council when on 
a visit to Rome. The culprit was Thomas Livingstone, Abbot of Dundrennan, 
who was a man of great learning and piety, but who, for obvious reasons, 15 
ynietly ignored by most historians of the period, He belonged to the same 
Highland clan one of whose members has in recent: times exhibited hereditary 
courage and energy in connection with A frican exploration. Finding things at 
Rome to be not altogether according to his mind, Livingstone, with a few 
companions, formed the audacious design of deposing the Pope. One morning, 
accordingly, the Eternal City was shaken almost to its foundations by hearing 
that through the preceding night a gang of Scots and other ruffians had invaded 
the Papal Palace, and, relieving His Holiness of his too onerous duties, had 
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appointed another in his place. The conspirators, however, were suddenly 
atrested, and visited with swift and condign punishment. Their action was 
promptly repudiated by the whole of Christendom. The General Council of the 
Scottish Church also condemned it, but not unanimously. The higher clergy 
were all against Livingstone, but the general mass of the lower clergy, fornmng 
a very powerful minority, cordially sympathised with their fellow-countrymen. 
The strife between the two parties was fierce and long, useless and foolish. All 
the clerics in the country took sides with or against the misdoer, which was 
doubly ridiculous after his action had been rendered null and yoid at Rome. 
The Church became divided into two sects, each cursing and banning the other, 
to the merriment of the profane, who had not forgotten another great dispute, 
that had raged hotly for a time, as to whether the Lord's Prayer should be said 
‘o all the saints, or to the Father alone. The effects of Livingstone’s wild 
attempt continued in Scotland for many years after it had been forgotten else- 
where. The two parties did not amalgamate in peace for more than one genera- 
tion. An old writer (Scotichr, A.D. 1553) says that many scandals were thus 
created in the Church of God. One priest would excommunicate his neighbour- 
ing fellow priest, while the latter would heartily return the compliment, and 
each publicly despised the sentence passed by the other, thus undermining the 
authority of all, and the general public came to regard with contempt the power 
of binding and loosing itself. It seemed as if an eternal breach had been made 
in the Church. But time is a wonderful healer of breaches. Through time 
the heated blood of the Scots clergy cooled down again, and the controversy at 
length was as if it had never been. (Rev. Duncan Macgregor.) 


ALIENATION OF CHURCH LAND. 


A.D. 1561, April 11. Sir James Davidson, Prebendary of the Holy Cross 
in St Andrew’s Church, resigned in favour of Gilbert Hay an acre of land 
called the Rood Acre between the lands of the late Thomas Hay on the east 
and north, the lands of Marion Houston on the west, and Venlaw on the south. 
Feu ferme, 11s Scots. 


THE VICARAGE; THE POOR: DISCIPLINE, 


A.D. 1861, In the year 1561 the vicarage of Peebles was let to the parishioners 
for forty-two merks, but had formerly yielded 460. The vicarage glebe mea- 
sured eighty acres. 

On the 21st June, 1561, the west vault under the Tolbooth was ordered to be 
prepared for the reception of poor folk and decrepit bedells to be harboured 
therein. At the same time the treasurer and Patrick Newton were ordered to 
begin collecting and gathering the charity and alms for the poor for a month, 
beginning on the following Sunday; and the sum collected to be equally dis- 
tributed among the bedells and poor folk at their discretion, 

All immoral persons were again warned to correct their faults or undergo 
public punishment; and all masters and householders employing immoral men 
or women ran the risk of being fined £10, the offenders themselves to be burned 
ow the cheek, and slanderers to be punished as aforesaid and be banished the 


town forever. 
ST JOHN’S ALTAR. 


A.D. 1561. On the 19th July the Bailies instructed the treasurer to answer 
their common servant and orator, Sir John Allan, Prebendary of S. John’s Altar, 
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concerning twenty-eight pounds of the annuals of the said Altar owing to him 
Syegone; and to do so annually in times coming. Sir John Allan was Town- 
clerk, and part of his salary was still to be derived from the revenues of the 
Altar of 5. John. (See 1558. July 28.) On the 16th January, 1558, Sir John 
Allan had received the presentation of St James’ Altar 


ALTAR OF SS, PETER AND PAUL, 


A.D 1561. August 6 Mr John Colquhoun, Provost of Bothanis and Pre- 
bendary of the Altar of SS. Peter and Paul, asked count and reckoning by 
John Hay, dwelling in Peebles, for the annual rents of a tenement occupied 
by him, 


MURDER OF WILLIAM BELL. 


A.D. 1561. August 18. Meanwhile the burghers had been sorely vexed by 
the Gledstanes, four in number. The Burgesses desired the Gledstanes to con- 
fess how, in January, 1557, this clan, along with accomplices, had assembled on 
Cademuir hill, and there attacked their neighbours’ yoked ploughs and Had 
houghed and slain thirty-two oxen. Another band had slain Thomas Peebles 
engaged on his lawful business. In July, 1561, the same marauders had mur- 
dered William Bell on the same hill. - Since these cruel murders the heritage of 
Cademuir had lain waste without tilling or sowing to the great hunger of 
eighteen-score householders. The hills ought to have borne for the last five 
years eighteen score bolls of oats annually, the value of which great loss the 
burghers desired restored. Also security to be given for the prevention of 
of such crimes in future. 

The Gledstanes offered—never to molest the Burgesses again except by way 
of law; and to pay £100 for the murder of Thomas Peebles, and £160 for 
the murder of William Bell; and to pay whatever sum extra which two arbitra- 
tors on each side should assess. 

The children, friends, and kin of the slaughtered men asserted—that in July, 
1557, the Gledstanes had come to the lands of Burrowleys on Cademuir, which 
had been in Bell’s family for sixty years, and had destroyed his sheiling and 
summerhouse, and had wounded his herd, had hindered William Bell in pos- 
session of his land for five years, esumated annually at sixty bolls of oats, 
thirty shillings; also the profits of pasturing six score mille ewes, profit of each 
piece yearly in wool, lamb, butter and cheese, six shillings and eightpence; the 
profit of pasturing six score wethers extending annually each piece in wool and 
other profits to three shillings and fourpence. In January of the same year the 
Gledstanes slew eight oxen of Bell’s and eight of Peebles’ at io merks the plece; 
the hiring of the oxen was also lost for five years, estimated each ox annually 
at six firlots of meal. 

Thirdly, the Gledstanes continuously since the said month of January had 
debarred the children of Thomas Peebles from the occupation of his part of the 
lands of Dod, whereby it had lain waste, the loss extending yearly to twenty 
bolls of oats sown, the profit of pasturing six kye, eighty ewes, eighty yield 
sheep, Fourthly, the Gledstanes, by the slaughter of Thomas Peebles, had 
left his three bairns fatherless and destitute of support, the damage sustained 
by the loss of their father, who would have educated them and put them to 
profit, extending to two thousand merks money. Fifthly, the bairns and 
friends of William Bell allege his murder on the 18th August, 1561, and left 
his son fatherless, which loss is estimated at two thousand merks. © Sixthly, the 
children and relatives of the two murdered men desire all molestation and 
troubling on the part of the Gledstanes to cease, So as fo allow them to enjoy 
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their lands of Burrowleys and Dod in peace. All which claims on being sub- 
mitted to the Gledstanes were refused to be paid; notwithstanding to draw the 
slaughters and deadly feud to perpetual amity and concord they offered ive 
parts of the foresaid expenses, damages, and skaiths to be defalcate and dis- 
charged, and that for the love of God; nor would the Gledstanes augment their 
first offer by one penny. 


THE QUEEN COMES HOME. 


A.D. 1561. On the 1oth August Queen Mary landed at Leith, widowed 
Queen of France, Queen of Scotland in her own right. She had sailed from 
Dumbarton at the end of July, 1548, and had been absent from Scotland all 
those years of her girlhood and early womanhood. She was aged eighteen 
years and a half. 


DISCIPLINE. 


A.D. 1561, On the 14th October it was resolved that no strangers be admitted 
within the burgh by night unless their arrival be reported to the Bailies, and 
itiey themselves detained until the morning light in case any man should have 
a complaint against any of them. And Robert Bullo was ordered to appear 
on the following Sunday in presence of the congregation, and there ask 
Marion Stevenson's forgiveness for ravishing her; and if he refuses this cor- 
rection to be bound with a paper about his head on the market day at the 
Cross and remain there publicly for twenty-four hours. 


TOWN-CLERK AND EX-CHAPLAIN ACTING AS MINISTERS. 


A.D. 1561. November 23. Sir John Allan, as minister of Peebles for the 
time, was charged, on behalf of Christina Miller, promised spouse of John 
Bullo, not to publish the banns of marriage between John Bullo and Elizabeth 
Lauder. This was done about eleven o'clock in the Cross Church, then used as 
the Parish Church, before Mr John Colquhoune, Provost of Bothanis, and 
three Burgesses. 

John Bullo, on his part, asserted that he had not made a promise to Christina 
Miller; and that it was quite lawful for him to marry Elizabeth Lauder. 

Note.—(1) John Colquhoune is no longer called the Dean. (2) Also the 
use of the Cross Church as the Parish Church. (3) Also the designation of 
Sir John Allan as minister of Peebles for the time. 


BLENCHE FERME OF COMMON STRUTHER NOT PAID: CROSS CHURCH AS 
PARISH CHURCH. 


A.D. 1561. November 30. Bailie John Horsburgh, in name of the Bailies 
and community, asked the blenche ferme of the lands of Common Struther 
from the heirs of Thomas Hay of Smithfield. Nobody appeared to offer pay- 
ment. Whereupon the Bailie protested that the rights of the heirs should in 
future be null and void. 

Done in the Church of the Holy Cross in the time of Divine Service about 
11 AM, 

Witnesses ;—John Colquhoune, Provost of Bothanis; Dionysius Elphinstoun, 
and Mr William Currour. : 

The above entry, along with others, shews that at any rate in the beginning 
the Cross Church was actually used as the Parish Church. Some fime after 
this the congregation appears to have been excluded from use of the church, as 
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has been mentioned. Regarding the Common Struther, the protest by the 
Magistrates appears to have been an annual proceeding, 


OUR LADY ALTAR. 


A.D. 1501. February 4. Bailie Patrick Dickson, with consent of Bailie John 
Horsburgh, his colleague, patrons of Our Lady Altar in the College Kirk, with 
consent of Sir Thomas Purves, chaplain, passed to the land on the south side of 
the Briggait, having the King's Street on the north, and gave sasine to Edward 
Govan and Christian Wilson, paying 4s 4d annual rent to the Chaplains of Our 
Lady Altar. The chaplains were evidently pensioners on their former altar- 
ages, although performing xo Service. 


THE FIRST ELDERS AND. DEACONS : JOHN ALLAN, MINISTER. 


A.D. 1561. February 5. The Bailies, Council, and community have elected 
and chosen these persons underwritten, elders and seniors, both in burgh and 
land, to use their office truly to the setting forth the glory of God and Ilis 
true and faithful word, and punishment of transgressors of His holy command- 
nents, as becomes, conformable to the laudable use and rite of other burghs, 
inviolably to be observed in times coming ;—Elders and Seniors ; —James 
Robesone, John Scot, John Wychtman, James Frank, James Tweedy, William 
Dickson, elder, John Fresall, Thomas Tweedy, Denys Elphinstoun, Thomas 
Tweedy, captain. Deacons : —Archie Scot, Alexander Lauder, David Robe- 
soun, younger, Patrick Newton, James Wilson, Roland Scot, William Dickson, 
and in his absence John Dickson. 

The elders and deacons have elected and chosen John Allan to be their 
minister in times coming, conform to John Willock and John Davidson, minis- 
ters in Glasgow’s admission, desiring effectuously John Knox, superintendent 
of Edinburgh, to admit the same by his subscription manual in corroboration 
of the superintendent’s admission of Glasgow, And thereupon the said John 
Allan asked instrument and protested for the names of the said elders und 
deacons for the enrolment of court. And further ordained their treasurer to 
answer the said John of five merks of money out of the common good to go to 
Edinburgh to the preaching and exercise to bear his expenses. 

This was Sir John Allan, ex-chaplain, notary public, town-clerk, &c. Later 
he undertakes the building of the town wall. He had a varied career, 


CHURCH PROPERTY : THE POOR ; DISCIPLINE, 


A.D. 1561. February 5. On the same day it was also ordained that the 
goods and gear then lying within the High Kirk and kirk dikes were to ke 
arrested by the sheriff officer and officers of the burgh in order that none be 
taken away in time coming, under the penalty of £10 to be paid without mercy, 
and, further, to be accused according to law. 

On the 2nd March, 1561, the Inquest ordained the vestments to be rouped, 
and whoever gave most therefor to be answered before the following Wednes- 
day; and the money obtained for them was to be distributed to poor house- 
holders, with advice from the Council and Bailies, On the 4th March, the 
Bailie, James Tweedy, along with seven others, was selected by the Council to 
give in the names of poor householders and poor folk within the quarters of the 
town as they have need, according to their indigence, that the money gotten for 
the vestments may be distributed among them at their discretion, 

The Council, at the same time, ordered the deacons, each one for his own 
quarter, to give up truly all immoral persons, bearers of false Witnesses, slan- 
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derers, pilferers, blasphemers, and all other transgressors of God's command- 
ments, to receive their correction by their advice and advice of the Council, 1n 
order that condign punishment may be put to them as God’s Word does 
appoint; and that the offenders’ names be registered before the 12th March. 


A REDEMPTION IN THE RUINED CHURCH, 


A.p. 1561. March 5. Hitherto any redemption price had been laid upon an 
altar. The Reformation having become accomplished, altars were removed or 
disused. On this date it was agreed that a certain property might be re- 
deemed by payment of forty pounds within the College Kirk of St Andro. 


ANOTHER REDEMPTION. 


A.D. 1562, March 25. Even although the Parish Church of St Andrew had 
long been ruinous, both before and after the Reformation, monies continued to 
be paid within its walls, as on the above date, when the sum of forty merks in 
enumerated money was to be repaid within the College Kirk of St Andrew. 
This happened on old New Year’s Day. 


THE EX-DEAN RENOUNCES. 


A.D. 1562. June 8. Mr John Colquhoune, Provost of Bothanis, renounced 
all assignation of the Provostry of Bothanis granted by him to William, Lord 
Hay of Yester, except so much contained in the assignation dated October 26, 
1558 


JOHN DICKSON, READER AND EXHORTER, 


A.D, 1562. June 27. John Dickson was admitted reader and exhorter of the 
Common Prayers by John Willock, superintendent of Glasgow. This 1s the 
same John Dickson who, on November 28, 1560, had been chosen minister of 
Common Prayer. From a recent paragraph we have seen John Allan appointed 
minister; so that there were now a minister and a reader. “These matters apper- 
tain properly to the history of the Cross Kirk, which was by this time the 
Parish Church. On the 24th July John Dickson addressed the Magistrates 
anent the appointing of elders, and the solemnisation of matrimony by those 
who ought to be married. It may be that the first elders had held office for one 
year only, as was the original intention of the First Book of Discipline. 

It is just possible that John Dickson had been found incompetent to act as 
uinister of Peebles: that Sir John Allan, ex-priest and Town-clerk, had then 
been appointed minister in his place: and that now John Dickson had qualified 
himself to act as reader. Sir John Allan had certamly shewn himself to 
possess very varied attainments ! 


MORE ALIENATION OF PROPERTY. 


A.D. 1562. August 24. Sir Adam Colquhoune, Chaplain of SS. Peter and 
Paul, with consent of Mr John Colquhoune, life-renter of the said Altar, passed 
to the land and biggin in Crocegait and resigned the whole foreland and back- 
land in favour of John Dickson of Mailingsland and James Dickson, his son. 
Paying to Mr John and Sir Adam as feu ferme mail! 40s Scots. 


THE VARIED COINAGE. 


A.D. 1562. October 15. William Quhippo, son and heir of Nicholas Quhippo, 
acknowledged that he had received out of a chest belonging to his late father, 
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Nicholas, in Neidpath:—ane ynglis iijs testane: ane baubee: ane sows: 
ilj score ij piece of gold; vij xu1j angel nobles: v double doucatts : y Scots xls 
peces : ij half ducats: xxs peces: xix half ducats: twa half angels: twa half 
rydaris: vij crocet ducats: ii peces with fleur de lis: ane pece of the haly 
ghaist: three crowns of the same: ane pece of the Emperor. Before William, 
Lord Hay of Yester, &e. 


THE EAST WARK. 


A.D. 1562. October 16, Sir John Stewart of Traquair obliged himself never 
to desire to become Provost, Bailic, nor Burgess of Peebles. Thereafter Sir 
John Stewart was allowed to have the East Wark in feu ferme, providing the 
Lord Provost's vote be reserved to himself, and that issue and entry to the 
house-head be reserved to the Magistrates in times of need (for fortification). 
This erection had at one time been a feu of one of the altarages, 


CHURCH BELLS AND SEATS, 


A.D, 1562. On the 13th February the bells were ordered to be taken down 
from St Andrew’s Kirk, and one to be hung in the Cross Kirk to ring to 
Common Prayers, and the other to be laid in the steeple to be preserved; and to 
build with the trap and timber in the High Kirk steeple seats in the Cross Kirk 
for ease to the parishioners. 


THE NEW MINISTER versus THE OLD: FINANCE. 


A.D. 1562. February 13. On this day the Council ordained all parishioners, 
both of the burgh and landward part, when they resorted to prayers, to com- 
pear and make their obedience at prayer-time, without any disorder in time 
coming; and that no one make going or coming in kirk or kirkyard, or any 
other enormity in time of prayers. 

On the same day, John Dickson, the exhorter, took instrument that he had 
required Gilbert Brown (the ex-minister of the Cross Kirk) to appear on the 
following Thursday before the elders, so that order might be taken of his 
conversation, &c.; but Gilbert had declined to appear, alleging that they were 
not his masters; also Gilbert offered to prove in the judgment seat of Peebles 
that John Dickson had calumniated him, of which John Dickson required proof, 
or that he be punished according to his demerit. 

During this transition period, the rich benefices of the Church were still in 
possession of the Romish ecclesiastics, or of those powerful noblemen who had 
laid hold of them; and the clergy of the Protestant Reformation were either 
starving or else inadequately paid. In these circumstances the Privy Council 
conceived the plan of allowing the old clergy to retain two-thirds of their bene- 
fices for life; and of appropriating the remaining third partly for the ministry 
and partly for the Crown. The Romish clergy were therefore ordered to pro- 
duce their rent-rolls; and the superintendents at the same time to compile lists 
of the reformed officials who required support, in order that accurate calcula- 
tions might be made. Knox never approved of this proposal. However, after 
much delay and hesitation, the rent-rolls were produced, from which it was seen 
that the thirds of all the benefices in the kingdom amounted to £72,491. To 
this must be added other £1389 10s, which was at first omitted, from several 
small livings. 

A Protestant Commission next sat for the purpose of modifying stipends to 
ministers, readers, exhorters, and superintendents; but these proved parsimon- 
ious to the Church and allowed only a sum of £24,231 to the Reformed Church, 
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The revenue of the Romish Church is calculated to have amounted to at least 
a quarter of a million annually, 

The stipends of the Reformed clergy averaged from ioo to 300 merks. 41 
Scots equals twenty pence sterling; a merk is two-thirds of a pound, so that its 
proportionate value was one shilling and a penny and a third. Hence 100 
merks amount to 45 11s id and a third. Three hundred merks amount to £16 
13s 4d sterling. But 41 Scots at that time was equal to £1 sterling now in 
purchasing power; therefore, again taking the merk as two-thirds of a pound, 
one may estimate the stipends as varying from 470 to £200. The average price 
of grain was twenty merks per chalder, so that the stipends ranged from five to 
fifteen chalders. 

The benefice of Eddlestone was rated at £133 6s 8d; and Newlands was let 
for two hundred merks. 

A sum of £1018 was given to houseless monks; and 4754 3s 11d to eman- 
cipated nuns. The Queen, out of her portion of the thirds, bestowed nearly 
#2000 among destitute monks and nuns. 

The ancient Church was not yet completely cleared—Romish clergy still 
occupied the manses, cultivated the glebes, lifted the tithes, sat in Parliament, 
presided on the Bench, Protestant preachers occupied the churches, expounded 
the Scriptures and dispensed the Sacraments, whereof there were now but two in 
place of seven, Mass was at some places publicly performed; and privately in 
many mansions. Many of the churches were closed in the faces of the Protest- 
ant clergy. 


THE HIGH ALTAR OF ST ANDREW’S RUINED CHURCH. 


A.D. 1563. March 29. Premonition to James Govan of Burrofield, to receive 
at the High Altar of the Church of St Andrew of Peebles 240 merks for the 
redemption of Burrofield. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


A.D. 1563. August 28. Queen Mary was residing at Peebles, to which she 
granted letters of protection to the Bailies, Council, and community. Signed 
by her own hand at Peebles, MARIE R. 

The Queen had arrived in Peebles from Skirling on the 27th of August; she 
had spent the night there; she dates the foregoing Charter on the 28th, and on 
the same day left Peebles and arrived at Borthwick. 


THE EAST WARK, 


A.D, 1563. It has been seen that in October, 1562, the East Wark had been 
granted in feu ferme to John Stewart of Traquair, with the reservation of the 
vote of the Lord Provost to himself, and with other conditions also; now upon 
October 7, 1563, it is seen that William, Lord Hay, Provost of Peebles, dissents; 
and maintains that no one have title to the New Wark lying in the east end of 
the burgh, but that it be repaired and rebuilt at the town’s expense. 

This fortification at the east end of Peebles was in course of erection in the 
year 1488. It was a ruin, and “likely to fall” in the year 1652. It was also 
called The Croce House, because it stretched across the street. This tower was 
burned by the English in the great conflagration of the year 1540. 


THE FIRST SUSPICION OF MEDDLING WITH THE RUINS OF 5S. ANDREW’S KIRK. 


A.D, 1563. October 22. It is instituted and ordained that the treasurer buy 
so many slates as wil] thatch the Tolbooth; and that the said treasurer meddle 
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not with Geddes’ Aisle, nor yet any other persons in time coming; and Gilbert 
Tweedy requires acts thereof. From this one may infer that the original in- 
tentions of the Magistrates towards the venerable pile were reverential; the 
ruins were not to be meddled with or used as a quarry for material; this did not 
continue to be the case, however. Gilbert Tweedy was its last chaplain. 


A CHALICE. 


A.D. 1563. December 10. The Council ordains that one of the chalices which 
is in the steeple be made money of to the treasurer; and, further, at the Bailies’ 
pleasure. The reverence of the Bailies for ecclesiastical property did not extend 
to the vessels of the sanctuary, nor, as has been seen, to the vestments either. 


SIR JOHN ALLAN, 


A.D, 1563. December 20. Sir John Allan, reformed minister, had acted as 
Town-clerk of the burgh since 1551. He had been one of the ancient chaplains 
of the old ecclesiastical regime. But his conduct frequently provoked suspicion. 
On this day it was thought proper to discharge him from his office, as he had 
declined to marry the lady with whom he lived, notwithstanding many warn- 
ings from the authorities. The lady’s name was Margaret Dik. She had a 
daughter, Katharine Allan. The name of the last Romish Archdeacon of Glas- 
gow and parson of Peebles was Alexander Dik, 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


In the year 1562, after the Reformation was accomplished, the schoolmaster 
was ordered to wait on the teaching of the bairns, and to exonerate him from all 
other pleasures, and therefore was allowed forty shillings to help him to obtain 
a gown. 

A.D. 1563. In the year following, he was appointed to wait on the bairns 
and not to go hunting, nor to any other pleasures in time coming, without 
licence from the aldermen, under pain of deposition. 

Later he was allowed to have an assistant or school-doctor under him, and 
“to take no mair wages from the landward bairns nor he does from the town’s, 
only it be of benevolence,” 


THE BEADLE’S STIPEND, 


A.D. 1563. January 26. The Council ordained Adam Little, bedral, to be 
answered of every householder within the burgh of fourpence annually, and 
every year during his service until farther order be taken. 


THE EX-DEAN AND HIS SON. 


A.D. 1563. March 4. Mr John Colquhoune, Dean of Peebles and Provost of 
Bothanis, for the natural care which he bore to his natural son, Sir Adam Col- 
guhoune, and for many favours rendered to him in his urgent necessity and old 
age, assigned to him the benefice of Bothanis after his own decease, and all 
his goods. 


ANDREW BETOUN, THE ROMAN RECTOR. 


A.D. 1563. March 6. Mr Thomas Archibald, Chamberlain of Glasgow, in 
name of Mr Andrew Betoun, Rector of Manor and Peebles, came to his place 
within the Old Town, commonly called the Archdeacon’s Place, and there 
received the keys of the place and yard and a vault door locked, and the half 
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of the fore-yet alanarlie. And, further, arrested all and sundry stones lying 
at his barn in the Old Town. 


THE VICAR-HOUSE OF MANOR. 


AD. 1563. March 8. John Lowys delivered the key of the tower of the 
yicar-house of Manor to the said Master Thomas Archibald on behalf of Mr 
Andrew Betoun, parson of Manor and Peebles, and possessed him with the 
same. Witnesses:—John Wychtman, Burgess; William Lowysin Glack; 
William Burnet, younger of Barns, 


ST ANDREW’S ALTAR DEMOLISHED. 


A.D. 1564. In the cases where altars had been demolished difficulties might 
be expected to occur as to repayments, but provision was made thus : —1564. 
March 31. The procurator of Dionysius Elphinstoun of Henderston warned 
the possessors of an annual rent of ten merks to appear in the Church of St 
Andrew, and there “in the place where the Altar of St Andrew, the apostle, 
formerly stood,” receive payment of a hundred merks in redemption of their 
claim. 


ST ANDREW’S BELL. 


A.D. 1564. May 11. The most part of the Council with the Bailies, con- 
vened in the Tolbooth of Peebles, ordains the bell to be sold that 1s in the 
steeple to any person that will give most therefor, and to take no less for the 
stone weight than twenty-four shillings; and appoints the two Bailies and 
William Dickson to sell the same to relieve creditors that they have ado with 
in respect of the debt that the town is in at present. 


SIR JAMES DAVIDSON. 


A.D. 1564. It may be recollected that on the 6th of May, 1561, Sir James 
Davidson, Prebendary of the Rood Altar, petitioned the Town Council for 
payment of the annual rents due to him and the Rood Altar from the Rood 
Mill, amounting to 42s yearly. He stated also that since the burning of 
Peebles in 1549 he had not been receiving either those annual rents nor yet 
others owing to him. He was now in dire poverty. (See October 23.) 


LANDS OF ACOMFIELD LET (ROSETTA). 


AD. 1564. June 3. Sir John Bullo, Prebendary of St Martin, acknowledged 
that he had received Martin Hay as tenant in the lands of Acomfield, for which 
he was to pay to Sir John Bullo 44 entry money, and five merks yearly, with 
138 4d yearly in secret manner during Sir John’s lifetime. 

Lf Martin shall set any part of the land, John Bullo to be preferred. He 
paying, as others, for adjoining lands, Observe the expression in secret 


manner, 
THE CROSS KIRK ROMISH CLERICS. 


AD. 1864. July 20. From a reference of this date it is clear that the pen- 
sions of the ex-clergy of the Cross Kirk were not being satisfactorily paid. Of 
those there were four friars, and the ex-minister Gilbert Brown. . They all 
agreed to stand by the deliverance of the committee of four burghers as to the 
disposition of the ornaments, vestments, and jewels at present in keeping at 
Neidpath and Chapelhill. Also if their obligation to pay the third of the 
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benefice to the Queen could be got rid of, the minister undertook to augment 
the pensions by four merks annually. 


RENOUNCING THE DEVIL. 


A.D. 1564. August 4. The renunciation of Sir William Tunno, taking place 
as it did exactly three years previous to the Reformation, is not surprising 
(1557. August 4); but four years after the reformed religion had become the 
religion of the kingdom, we come across another, though briefer, remunciation, 
when Margaret Dikesoun, lying in a sickbed, renounced the devil and all his 
works, submitting herself body and soul to the mercy of Almighty God. 


EX-CHAPLAINS TO ATTEND CHURCH. 


A.D, 1564, On the 20th October, 1564, it was ordained that all the preben- 
daries whatsoever of the College Kirk of S. Andrew keep the exhortation three 
days a week, and sing the Psalms and do God service, under the penalty of 
sixpence each day that they fail, and the officers to poind for the same; and 
admit Patrick, now collector, to uplift the same and to note the said absent in 
lime coming; and that the said unlaws be disposed of to the poor at the sight 
of the Bailies. 

The Bailies and Council there present ordained to make Andrew Frank a 
factor to uplift the annuals of S. Lawrence’s Altar byegone, and to come in 
during the will of the town, the Bailies, and the Council, and that he make 
account thereof to the Bailies, Council, and community. 


SIR JAMES DAVIDSON PROVIDED FOR. 


A.D. 1564. October 23. Three years after the petition from old Sir James 
Davidson, the aged orator or bedesman was provided for in the almshouse 
connected with St Leonard’s, 

John Hay, master of the hospital, came to the almshouse (domus oratorum) 
of the hospital, situated within the burgh, and there nominated and presented 
an honest man, Sir James Davidson, priest, to a place in the said house vacant 
through the decease of John Hope, last possessor thereof. Possession was given 
ty touching the wall and entering by the door. — 

A son of Sir James Davidson left a widow, with whom a reckoning was held 
on January 20, 1558. 

Sir James Davidson died in February, 1§68, when John Tweedy, a student, 
abtained his prebend of the Rood and Holy Blood Altar—£12. 


ALTAR OF ST MARTIN. 


A.D. 1564. From proceedings narrated in the register on 1st November, 1564, 
it appears that John Grahame, indweller in “ Fawkirk,” and his spouse, had 
become possessed of the benefice of St Martin’s chaplainry, and that it had 
been sold to John Oswald, Burgess of Cannogait. Grahame accordingly, with 
consent of Elizabeth Williamsoun, his spouse, by a contract and procuratory 
executed at “ Wester Saltcoittis,” on st September, 1564, acknowledged that 
Oswald, who was “son and heir of the said Elizabeth,” had paid a sum of 
money, and they resigned in his favour four properties in Peebles belonging 
to the chaplainry. These were (1) a tenement, waste and burnt, with orchard, 
yard, and close, called the “New Haw,” lying between Crocegait and Tweed 
Green; (2) “ane waist and burnt land, callit ane steipfat, barns and yaird, in 
Briggat fut,” on the south side of the “water of Peblis,” and west side of the 
“vennel callit . . . Wynd;” (3) “ane taill and yard and pertinents in the 
Northgait ;” and (4) an acre of land lying at the east end of the burgh between 
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the street on the south and Venlaw on the north. After sasine had been given 
to Oswald, he resigned all the properties in favour of John Wychtman, burgess. 
Thomas Hoppringill of Melkeinstoun, however, had some claim to the last- 
mentioned property, and he protested against his rights being prejudiced. (R. 
Renwick.) 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THOMAS PEEBLES AND WILLIAM BELL. 


A.D. 1564. On the 4th November the Magistrates and community resolved to 
reject the offer of composition made by James Gledstanes on account of the 
slaughter of Thomas Peebles and William Bell, referred to previously. 


THE PROVOST; SCHOOLMASTER. 


A.D. 1564. On the 24th February the Magistrates declined the request of 
William Hay, Lord Yester, to make him Provost for life, as being hurtful to 
the liberties of the town. 

And on the same day the schoolmaster was ordered to provide an assistant 
or doctor, as the term is, to teach the school; every honest man as had bairns 
was to give the said doctor his meat; and the master himself to attend to the 
bairns better than he had been doing in the past. 


ANDREW BETOUN, ROMISH PARSON .OF PEEBLES AND MANOR. 


A.D, 1565. April 29. In Manor Kirk, at eleven hours forenoon, in time of 
Divine Service, before these witnesses—Sir Thomas Purves, reader in Manor 
Kirk; William Burnet of Barns, Thomas Paterson of Caverhill, with divers 
others, 

After John Scot in Hundleshope had objected to the validity of a precept 
presented on behalf of Thomas Scot to Sir Thomas Purves, reader, intimation 
was made to the parishioners of Manor that the fiar price of teind meal of the 
crop 1564 was 16s 8d the boll, and the parishioners were ordained to make pay- 
ment of their tend meal to Mr Thomas Archibald, as factor to Master Andrew 
Betoun, parson of Manor and Peebles. 

This is an instance of teinds being claimed, five years after the Reformation, 
on behalf of the former Romish parson of Peebles, to which parish Manor had 
long been conjoined. Very probably he was non-resident, and may even have 
continued a Roman Catholic. 


SIR JAMES DAVIDSON, AGED AND BLIND. 


A.D. 1565. June 18. The judges commanded their officers to pass through 
the town and poind and distrain all and sundry who are owing annuals to Sir 
James Davidson, Chaplain of the Rood Altar and Holy Blood Altar, after the 
tenor and form of the instruments of the said altarages; and that because the 
said James is blind and may not work and travail for his living, and thereof 
the said Sir James asked instrument. 

Poor Sir James had fallen on evil days: he had seen the end of his beloved 
church: he had lost his chaplainry: his son was dead: his income was not 
being paid: he had had to take refuge in the almshouse: and was now aged 
and blind. 


THE QUEEN AND DARNLEY. 


A.D. 15605. October 5. The Bailies, Council, and community, convened in 
the Tolbooth of Peebles, devised twelve horsemen to ride to the King (Darnley) 
and Queen at Dumfries, with nine horses for carrying with them, The re- 
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manent neighbours who remained at home were to pay the carriage and expense 
ef those who went, the men to remain during the King’s and Queen’s proclama~ 
lion. 

The Queen left Edinburgh on the 8th for Biggar, and met her forces at 
Crawford Muir, and was at Dumfries on the 13th. She left on the 14th for 
Lochmaben, intending to go next day to Moffat, thence to Edinburgh, which 
she reached on the 18th. 


ANNUALS GIVEN TO A STUDENT. 


A.D. 1565. December 1. The said day in fenced court the Bailies and most 
part of the community and Council gave the gift of Our Lady’s Altar, situated 
within our kirk of Peebles, which the late Sir Thomas Purves was last possessor 
of, to Thomas Dickson, student, for all the days of his life; and thereof the 
said Thomas asked and required of me, notary public, act and instrument. The 
curious fact in this reference is that the poor student was given the revenues of 
the altarage for life. 


DARNLEY: THE BISHOP OF ORKNEY. 


A.D. 1565. Darnley visited Peebles, and is stated to have been in great hazard 
of requiring necessities had not the Bishop of Orkney relieved him. This was 
Adam Bothwell, son of a Burgess of Edinburgh, parson of Ashkirk, and canon 
of Glasgow Cathedral. In the year 1558 he had succeeded Robert Reid as 
Bishop of Orkney, The Bishop owned property in Peebles, as is related in a 
protocol dated 18th November, 1563, when Gilbert Brown, minister of the Holy 
Cross, with consent of his Convent, received from Adam Bothwell, Bishop of 
Orkney, feuar of the Briglands on the south side of Tweed, £20 in redemption 
of an annual rent which the brethren of the Cross Kirk had had from Thomas 
Lowes of Manor. 


OUR LADY OF ST ANDREW'S: QUR LADY OF STOBO: ALTAR OF ST LAWRENCE, 


A.D. 1566. June 10. John Paterson and Marion Burnet, his promised spouse, 
are to pay yearly to him that has the right of the altar which sometime was 
called Our Lady Altar next St Lawrence’s Altar in St Andrew’s Kirk, 8s; and 
325 to him that Ras the right of Our Lady Altar in Stobo Kirk. 

Elen Robinson on February 5, 1566, was to pay an annual rent to him that is 
lawfully provided to St Lawrence's Altar, 13s 4d. 


ROYAL AFFAIRS. 


A.D. 1566. June 19. King James VI. was born in Edinburgh Castle: and 
both the King and the Queen were probably in Peebles on the following 13th 
August on their way to Megget, where they were on August 14 and following 
days. On August 19 they were at Traquair. Sport had been disappointing — 
“the deer so wholly destroyed that our Sovereigns can get no pastime of hunt- 
ing.” And orders were given for the enforcement of the old law forbidding 
the leges to shoot at deer with culverins, half-haggs, or bows. 


THE EX-ROMISH MINISTER OF THE CROSS CHURCH MONASTERY AND FRIARS. 


A.D, 1566, July 8. On the said day the Bailies warned Gilbert Brown, sometime 
friar, and the rest of his brethren sometime friars, with certification that if they 
compear not, that John Dickson’s petition shall be holden Pra confesso to the 
next court. Whatever be the matter here indicated, one cannot but feel sorrow 
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As has been shewn, John Dickson was acting as reader and exhorter, probably 
not having proved competent to act as reformed minister. John Allan, ex- 
priest and chaplain, seems to have been for a short period minister of Peebles 
as well as Town-clerk. From the very beginning, John Dickson and the aged 
Gilbert Brown had not got on with one another. Nor could it well have been 
otherwise, the complicated matters of stipends, prerogatives, and discipline were 
bound to be provocative of dispeace. 


TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


A.D. 1566. These were times of uncertainty. The Council ordained in Feb- 
ruary that the watch should wall nightly from eight at night until three in the 
morning, under the penalty of eight shillings; and that the principal walker be 
clad in armour and bear weapons. 

A.D, 1566. February. In the following February, Darnley was murdered 
at Kirk o’ Field, and in June Queen Mary was a prisoner in Lochleven Castle. 
Lord Vester remained faithful to Queen Mary throughout all her vicissitudes. 
He rallied to her standard at Dunbar, and in the following year he was with 
her forces at Langside. In the year 1568, at the end of the year, he was one of 
her commissioners in the enquiry which commenced at York, and was continued 
at Westminster and at Hampton Court. 


THE EX-PRIESTS. 


A.D. 1567, On the 7th April the Bailies ordained all priests belonging to 5. 
Andrew’s Kirk to be warned to compear at the next court and produce the gift 
of their altarages before them, with their presentations thereto, to be considered 
by the patrons, with certification that whoever compears not their altarages shall 
be decerned as being vacant in the hands of the patrons. 

On the 28th of the same month the judges ordained all priests “ within our 
city of Peebles” to convene at the next court according to the former act; and 
Jebn Allan and Gilbert Tweedy personally to produce their title at the next 
court. 

The said James Davidson, John Allan, Gilbert Tweedy, Prebendaries of the 
College of S. Andrew’s, being lawfully provided thereto by the Provost and 
Bailies of Peebles, undoubted patrons of the same, compeared, desiring and 
requiring from Roland Scot and John Horsburgh, Bailies of the said burgh, 
sitting in time in judgment, the just extract of their foundations and evidents 
alleged to be in their custody, and desires their answer thereupon; and in case 
of denegation, protested for remeid of law. And the judge took instrument and 
act of court that no evidents were produced by the said priests, but only a de- 
luding allegation, and therefore repelled the same simpliciter. Of these three 
ex-priests, James Davidson was a blind old man; John Allan had been dis- 
missed from his office of Town-clerk for various misdemeanours, and the Bailies 
had appointed Gilbert Tweedy to succeed Sir John Ker as Chaplain of S. 
Mary’s in Geddes’ Aisle. 


SIR JOHN ALLAN. 


A.D. 1567, July 30, John Allan, however, must have been in the right this 
time, as the next extract seems to shew:—On July 30 of the same year the 
judges decerned Thomas Foster's land to content and pay yearly to John 
Allan, Prebendary of S. John’s Altar, forty pence of annual rent conform to 
the infeftment produced in judgment of date, the 26th day of September, 1525; 
and ordains Janet Lauder, relict of the late James Frank to pay so far as e€x- 
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tends to her infeftment, providing that there be as much defalcate conform {o 
the Act of Parliament. 


MUNICIPAL. 


A.D. 1567. On the 28th January stringent Acts were passed against unfree- 
imen pursuing freemen’s crafts; and any doing so to forfeit their work-looms, 
also their webs. The second fault was to be followed by the punishing their 
bodies; and for the third they to be considered as disobeyers of authority. All 
unfreemen to purchase their freedom before the 6th March. No sons of un- 
freemen to be made burgesses under the cost of forty shillings. 

One of the Bailies, along with a neighbour, was to journey to Edinburgh and 
labour to get the poor workmen’s money which the men-of-war owe them, at the 
expense of the town. 

On the 6th February the Council ordained the treasurer to purchase six hens 
at the town’s expense and present them to Mr David Magill, advocate, and other 
six to Alexander Hay, scribe to the Secret Council. [Were these meant as 
bribes ?] 

William Purves was admitted common minstrel for one year for forty 
shillings. 


SIR JAMES DAVIDSON DECEASED; ALTAR REVENUES GIVEN TO A POOR STUDENT. 


A.D. 1568, March 31. Gift and donation by the Bailies, Council, and com- 
munity of Peebles to John Tweedy, of the prebendary and. chaplainry of the 
Rood and Hely Blood Altar in the Parish Kirk of Peebles, 

The prebendary and chaplainry of the Rood and Holy Blood Altar, “ united 
baith in one,” was vacant by the death of Sir James Davidson, last prebendar 
thereof, whereupon Bailies John Horsburgh and Patrick Dickson met with the 
Council and community to see about filling the benefice. Before them appeared 
John Tweedie, student, with a petition, From this document we learn that John 
was the son of Thomas Tweedy, Burgess of Peebles, that he was learned at the 
school, that his father had many more children than himsel f, through whom he 
was not able to maintain John at the school where he might learn wisdom. [le 
then states that he knows this altarage to be vacant in the Magistrates’ hands, 
and desires that he may have the revenues thereof for the space of ten years to 
sustain him at the schools, whereby he may learn to minister the Evangel of 
Jesus Christ. And if at the end of ten years he be not able nor qualified, that 
the revenues return again into the patrons’ hands. Mungo Williamson and 
Adam Gillies, town officers, here declared that they had duly warned door by 
door all the Burgesses to attend and hear the disponing of the altarage. There- 
upon the Bailies gave the prebend with all its revenues to John Tweedy for 
ten years to maintain him at the schools; and at the end ‘of that time to him 
for life provided he be found qualified to serve and make ministration in the 
kirk of God. But should he fail to be qualified at the end of ten years, then the 
prebend to return again to the Magistrates to dispone as seems good to them. 
This is the second instance recorded whereby the Bailies presented the ecclesias- 
tical revenues as scholarships to deserving lads of the town. 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


A.D. 1568. On the 13th October James Craw, the schoolmaster, was to be 
warned by an officer to seek another place by Allhallowmass. [Was this the 
man who was in the habit of frequenting huntings and other pleasures and 
was warned previously ?] 

Watching the town is strictly enjoined under penalty of twenty-one shillings, 
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HOW THE KIRKLANDS PASSED OUT OF POSSESSION OF THE CHURCH. 


A.D, 1569. June 25. The vicar of Peebles, previous to the Reformation, held 
possession, as part of the fruits of his benefice, of these lands still designated 
Kirklands: and although it has been recorded that church possessions became 
in many places confiscated, yet the vicar of Peebles, after the Reformation, is 
found disposing of the church lands for payment of an annual feu-duty just as 
if he were sole proprietor of the ground. 

By a Charter, dated at Glasgow on the above date, Master Thomas Archi- 
bald, vicar of the Parish Church of Peebles, with consent of the Commissioner 
of the Archbishop of Glasgow, then residing in France, and of the Dean and 
Chapter of Glasgow, conveyed to John Wightman, Burgess of Peebles, and his 
heirs, “ the church lands or glebe of the said church, belonging to the said vicar, 
lying within the bounds and limits underwritten, viz.—beginning at the way 
called the Lidgate, where it passes from the Church of the Holy Cross, and 
trom thence passing by the said Parish Church to the Green Balk between the 
lands of Arnotshauch and the said church lands, and from thence going west- 
wards to the Raeburn, ascending the Racburn northward to the Geddes Syke 
head, and then descending from the Geddes Syke eastward to the lands of 
Kingsland occupied by William Dickson, and from thence towards the south 
along the King’s public road, which leads from the hill of Hamildoun to the 
town of Peebles, till it comes to the way called the Lidgate. Reserving to the 
said Master Thomas and his successors the manse of the said vicar, with houses 
and gardens of the same, together with three acres of the said church lands 
according to Act of Parliament.” The annual feu-duty payable to the vicar 
consisted of £26 158 Scots in money, and 63 poultry (or twelve pennies in lieu 
of each), as the old farm duties, together with 26s 8d of new augmentation. 

On the 14th October, 1569, this alienation obtained the sanction of the Crown 
by a Charter. After some intermediate transmissions and the disposal of small 
portions to individuals, the Kirklands came into possession of James William- 
son, Burgess of Peebles, and William Veitch, notary, from whom the Earl of 
Traquair acquired the property. 

On July 26, 1634, the Earl obtained a confirmatory Crown Charter; this was 
ratified by the Scots Parliament in 1641. 

The feu-duties were made payable by the Charter to the King as coming in 
place of the vicar, and having right to the reversion of church benefices. 

The Burgh of Peebles lodged a protest to the effect that the ratification 
should not be prejudicial to the interests of the community, but this was merely 
a customary formality. (R. Renwick.) 


KIRK PROPERTY. 


A.D. 1569. October 3. The same day John Dickson of Winkston granted 
and confessed in judgment that he was contented that no man should be in office 
in times coming within the Burgh of Peebles that had either offended the com- 
munity of the said town or yet had any intromission with the kirk graith (pro- 
perty). And Thomas Hoppringle took instrument that they who had ado there- 
with should make deliverance thereof, and count and reckoning that it might be 
forthcoming to the common weal. 


CIVIC MATTERS. 


In civic affairs many matters had been carried through: —Sir John Allan, the 
ex-priest and Town-clerk, was reponed in his office as Town-clerk; David 
Crieghton, schoolmaster, being in ward, broke the said ward without licence 
from the judges; the town's books were to be locked up in Ikists and kept in the 
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steeple; the nightly watch was to be kept; head dykes to be repaired; the bell 
to be rung for assembling the burghers when the Bailics summoned them in the 
event of frays, All strangers who arrived in the town either by day or night 
were to be reported to the Bailies. 

All middens were ordered to be removed from the Castlehill, and from the 
High gait; the town was to be walled round about; Hamildon hill was to be 
heritably alienated to my Lord Yester ; the armour and weapons of the burghers 
were to be inspected by the Bailies; and all watches properly observed. Six 
gunners were to be fee-ed to come to the town for its defence. All the neigh- 
bours were to assemble in the High gait in armour upon the sounding of the 
trumpet. 

A.D. 1570. July 14. One of the Bailies, the treasurer, and a townsman were 
to proceed to Edinburgh on the town’s business in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the regiment of the realm, conform to the close missive sent to the 
Provost by certain noblemen, On the tst August of the same year one of the 
Bailies, along with several burghers, was to ride and accompany the Provost 
to the host to the raid in Linlithgow, 


SACKING THE RUINED CHURCH. 


A.D. 1570. In the month of October much attention was directed towards 
those persons, and especially officials, suspected with meddling with common 
property and kirk graith. This question of the furnishings of S. Andrew's 
Kirk (now abandoned) was one of recurring interest. The partly ruined build- 
ing was evidently standing exposed to the raids made upon its furniture and 
fittings. Many of the burghers had helped themselves to the spoil, until at 
length the public attention was directed to the spoliation. Acts of the Town 
Council were drawn up, and statutes ordained, whereby any one suspected of 
ever having meddled with church property was to be debarred ftom office in the 
future :and it was only necessary for a candidate to municipal honours to come 
forward for hints and accusations to be hurled at him that he also had parti- 
cipated in the sacking of the church, Probably most of the accusations were 
fabricated by those who considered that they had not received their proper 
share of the booty. : 


THIEVES FALL OUT, 


AD. 1570. October 2, On this day most part of the Council ordained that 
the letters sent by the King, the Regent, and the lords of the Secret Council, 
regarding the choosing of Provost, Bailies, Council, and officers, also regarding 
the payment, account and reckoning of the common good and kirk furnishings 
be obeyed in form and effect, Upon which Dionysius Elphinstoun asked, on 
behalf of the Bailies and Council, instrument. This was the man who protested 
against the Cross Kirk being used as the Parish Church. 

Thereupon the Provost, William, lord Hay of Yester, was elected, also the 
Bailies and the Deacon of the websters, 

James Tweedy protested that William Dickson and John Horsburgh were not 
eligible as Bailies-elect, because they were both culpable of a part of the goods 
and kirk furnishings. 

John Horsburgh confessed in judgment a part of a chalice delivered to bim 
by James Tweedy, treasurer for the time ; and is ready to make account, reckon- 
ing, and payment thereof; and William Dickson denies simfliciter intromission 
either with common goods or kirk furnishings, but that for which he had paid ; 
and he protested in case that cither of them were elected Bailie that the King’s 
and Regent’s letters were being disobeyed. 
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To which answers James Tweedy : —That he gave a part of a chalice to John 
Horsburgh, but that the said John Horsburgh being Bailie for the time, com- 
pelled him as a subject, the said John being his superior, because the said James 
was keeper of one of the keys of their common kist. 

On the said day, James Tweedy, in name and on behalf of most of the 
Council and community, took instrument that my Lord Provost had disobeyed 
the letters of the King, the Regent, and lords of the Secret Council, because his 
lordship voted and elected John Horsburgh and William Dickson to be Bailies, 
being culpable of part of the common good and kirk furnishings. 


A MUNICIPAL QUARREL, 


A.D. 1570. On the same day Andrew Alexander, messenger, produced certain 
names underwritten in judgment :—John Horsburgh, James Tweedy, John 
Wightman, Roland Scot, John Dickson (reader), William Dickson, Patrick 
Dickson, and John Dickson of Mailingsland. These names were produced as 
those of intromitters, receivers, and disponers of part of the common goods and 
kirk furnishings, and that before the election and choosing of the Bailies, pro- 
testing solemnly that if my lord voted or clected any of the said persons into 
office that he might indorse the said disobedience as becomes the office to which 
he, Alexander, was sworn. 

My Lord Yester, Provost, obliged himself to answer to the King, the Regent, 
and the lords of the Secret Council for the said John Horsburgh and William 
Dickson and others, whom he gave in on the ticket to be Bailies-elect, and to 
make account, reckoning, and payment for their intromission either with common 
goods or kirk furnishings, so far as they intromitted therewith. 

Regarding the defences of the town, eight men'were ordained to watch 
nightly ; all the gates to be sufficiently fastened; the head-dykes to be inspected 
and built round about the town, and at the close foots. The clock was to be 
overhauled in the steeple next the Tolbooth, and to ring twelve hours, six hours, 
and curfew mghtly. No football to be played on the High Street, under the 
penalty of eight shillings and cutting the ball. The Bailies were to pass 
through the town and examine as to what beasts cach indweller had to live 
upon, also their goods and gear. And to punish all pilferers of cabbage, herbs, 
fuel, corn, hens, capons, geese, or any other goods and gear; all culpable to be 
punished and banished. All flyting women to be put in the links for six hours. 


THOMAS CRANSTOUN CALLED TO BE MINISTER, 


A.D. 1570. On the roth February a commission was to be sent by the laird 
of Henristoun (Dionysius Elphinstoun?) and one of the Bailies to Master 
Thomas Cranstoun, “ to shew the Word of God truly.” 

On the 14th March, Master Andrew Cranstoun, his son, was appointed to teach 
the bairns in the Tolbooth, in room of David Crichton removed. One of the 
Bailies and several men were to ride to the host at Glasgow. 

A.D. 1571. April 25. Master Thomas Cranstoun, minister, was to be paid a 
third of the vicarage of Manor and Peebles. 

On the 24th May John Dickson of Mailingsland desired the Bailies and 
Council to call in particularly the intromitters with the kirk furmshings and 
common gear to their own use, which would be restored and given back to the 
common use of the town. This was one of the suspects named in the list of the 
messenger, Andrew Alexander. 
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MUNICIPAL, 


A.D. 1571, October 1. Before the election of the Provost and Bailies, the 
messenger, Andrew Alexander, produced letters from our Sovereign lord to the 
Provost and Bailies. This missive made mention of one sent by the Earl of 
Moray in the year 1568, and of another before Michaelmas, 1569, both to the 
Provost and Bailies anent the choosing of Magistrates and common officers. 
They were to choose the most honest, worthy, and sufficient men in the town 
not of any faction; nor of those who had meddled with the common good cr 
kirk furnishings to their private use. Those letters also had recommended that 
the kirk materials might be applied to the building of a wall round the town; 
and stated that the Earl was content to hold his hand until this should be done, 
Notwithstanding all which, the Regent, the Earl of Lennox, understood that 
nothing had been done to that effect with the kirk furnishings; but that they 
had been used by private persons to their own uses. Therefore, to remedy this 
the Provost and Magistrates were strictly commanded to take account and 
reckoning of all persons whatsoever meddling with the common goods and 
kirk materials; and cause all such persons to render, restore, and deliver the 
same again to the Magistrates or their collector, that the same might be applied 
to the building of the wall within six days after the messenger had charged the 
Provost and Bailies, under pain of rebellion and putting to the horn, unless they 
appeared personally before the Regent, the Earl of Lennox, and the lords cf 
the Secret Council, and shewed reasonable cause why this should not be done. 


THE TOWN WALL. 


A.D. 1571. On the 5th December the Inquest ordained the “ enterprisers ” of 
the wall to fall to the work on the morrow. Also that all disobeyers and 
contemners of the kirk be punished by the Bailies after the use and custom of 
other reformed towns. 


THE MINOR BENEFICES ; THOMAS CRANSTOUN, MINISTER, 


A.D, 1571. February 6. The Inquest ordains the Bailies to examine all the 
evidents, infeftments, and rentals of the small benefices within the burgh; and 
ta give Master Thomas Cranstoun, minister, and Master Andrew Cranstoun, his 
son (schoolmaster), a resolute answer regarding their stipends, 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


AD. 1571. March 1. The Bailies and community bind themselyes to re- 
cognise the King as their only Sovereign; and the Regent. On the 12th of the 
same month prebendaries are to produce the gifts of their prebends. ‘The 
Inquest ordains the Bailies to assist the ordinances of the kirk and Acts cf 
Parliament anent the punishment of excommunicated persons. 

The Inquest ordains the minister, Mr Thomas Cranstoun, to use his assigna- 
tion made to him by the collector anent his stipend, 


DEFENCE OF THE TOWN. 


A.D. 1572. March 31. Half of the townsmen were to walk mightly, from 
nine at night until five in the morning. The trumpet was to sound at their 
beginning and departing, and cight men were chosen as quarter-masters, who 
were to make attendance on the watches in order that these do their diligence, as 
they will answer to God, the King, and the Commonwealth. When a fray 
occurred every man was to appear on the High Strect in armour, at the sounding 
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of the trumpet or the ringing of the bell, under a penalty of 410 for the first 
and 420 for the second fault. For observing this order, the trumpet was to 
sound at the East Port and the bell to ring at the West Port. All the dykes 
and walls to be completed within eight nights. 

On the 18th April all who had not come forward for the defence of the town, 
both in body and goods, weapons, fortalices, and dykes, were to be distrained 
and poinded. Sir John Allan and Thomas Lawder to set forward the walling 
of the town with expedition. The Briggate port to be built up and condemned. 


ST LAWRENCE'S ANNUALS TO SCHOOLMASTER. 


A.D. 1572. May 19. Andrew Frank, factor and prebendary of St Lawrence’s 
Altar within the College Kirk of S. Andrew of Peebles, demitted the same into 
the Magistrates’ hands as patrons, in favour of Master Andrew Cranstoun, 
schoolmaster. 


MILITARY. 


A great wapinschaw of all the able-bodied men of the town was held this 
day, and all weapons and armour inspected, Every man ordered to possess a 
spear. The son of the tavernour to act as sounder of the trumpet at the morning 
and nightly ending, and beginning of the watch; and to take his chance also as 
minstrel. The East Wark to be kept (1572, May 28) and the artillery to be 
shot by Adam Hog; one man to watch from nine to three on the househead, and 
another man until seven in the morning. The East Port to be shut at nine at 
night until five in the morning. 


KIRK TIMBER. 


A.D. 1572. May 28. A new port to be built to the new wall of the readiest 
timber of the kirk timber, and to fall to work in the morning; Sir John Allan 
and Thomas Lawder to fall to the building of the work in the morning, and to 
begin where they left off. 

AD. 1572. October 16. The watch nightly to be on the East Port; the key 
of the East Port to be given to Alexander Govan, bailie; the key of the North 
Port to John Frissal; the key. of the wicket to John Mathison. All who leap the 
wall to be punished—for the first fault, their bodies to be in irons for twenty- 
four hours; for the second fault, banishing; for the third, “ deid.” All barn 
doors that stand to the wall to be reinforced and condemned. 


THE POOR STUDENT AND HIS ALTARAGE. 


A.D, 1572. November 5. It will be remembered that to John Tweedy, 
student, had been assigned the revenues of the Altar of the Rood and Holy 
Blood, situated in the Collegiate Church of S. Andrew. He had been in peace- 
able possession since the death of Sir James Davidson, last possessor thereof, 
who died in February, 1568. But the poor student was not receiving his re- 
venues! The people would not pay. They were summoned before the Magis- 
trates, who ordered their readiest goods and gear to be poinded for the various 
amounts Owing. Here follow a few examples of the sums, and of the properties 
which owed :—Seven shillings annually from the fore booth of Martin Craw- 
ford; forty shillings from the common mills or common goods of the Burgh 
of Peebles; 13s 4d annually from the lands of David Dickson in the Cuinzie 
Neuk; 13s 4d from John Anderson’s land in Northgate; 5s out of the lands of 
SS. Peter and Paul outside the North Port; 3s from the lands of Michael Smith 
in Old Town; the haill Cross house at the East Port; 6s 8d from William 
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Gledstane’s lands; an acre of land in Smithfield, called the Rood acre; a rood 
of land occupied by the late John Dickson at the North Port; an acre of land 
on the south side of S. Andrew’s Kirk; and other twenty-five annual rents; 
the whole, including those detailed, amounting to £12 4s 2d and a pound of 
Wax. 


ST MARTIN’S ALTARAGE ALIENATED. 


A.D. 1576. Thomas Pringle of Milkiston, who had become possessed of the 
Chaplainry of S. Martin in the Parish Church, assigned it with all its privi- 
leges to his son David, who thenceforth drew all the emoluments. The chap- 
lainry is finally lost sight of in the property of the Taits of Pirn. 


THE DEAN’S HOUSE. 


A.D. 1578. September 14. Sasine given by Patrick Dickson of the Dean's 
house, in the Burgh of Peebles, by resignation of the same by James Dickson 
into the Bailies of Peebles’ hands, conform to a Charter made thereon on the 
above date, 

A.D. 1584-1587. Three receipts by John Tweedy, the aforementioned student, 
Prebendary of the Rood and Holy Blood Altar, to Sir John Stewart for the 
Cross house or East Wark. 

A.D. 1605. May 29. The plague in the burgh. 


ST CHRISTOPHER’S ALTARAGE GRANTED TO A STUDENT. 


A.D, 1606. October 31. The Council grants the gift of St Christopher's 
Altar to William Dickson for seven years to entertain him at the schools. 
_ AD. 1609. May 26. Ordains if it be possible that a dovecot be built on the 
High Kirk steeple. 

A,D. 1624. Improbation process for the purpose of confirming all true titles 
to properties ; and denying all those false or wanting. 


THE CHURCH DESECRATED. 


A.D. 1650. “It never has been forgotten how General Lambert, Cromwell's 
deputy, desecrated S. Andrew’s by stabling the horses of his soldiers in it, when 
he laid siege to Neidpath Castle.” (Glimpses of Peebles.) (See The Book of 
Stobo Church. A.D. 1650.) 


THE CHURCHYARD, 


A.D. 1652. April 2, The Council, taking into consideration how the burial- 
place of the dead is trod upon by beasts by reason of the want of a dyke round 
about the same (which is also taken into consideration by the heritors of the 
landward parish), the Council for their part enacts and ordains that all the 
inhabitants within this burgh having horses, lead, each horse, six loads of clay, 
beginning on Monday next for the first quarter, and so forth each day there- 
after, through the quarters of the town, and appoints overseers for the quar- 
ters. Each person failing, to pay twelve shillings Scots; and those persons who 
want a horse in the several quarters, each family by themselves or by their 
servants, to carry and bear stones, by the space of three hours to the said dyke, 
the days before appointed, under the like penalty, and the quarter-masters he- 
fore named to see it fulfilled. 
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THE CHURCH A QUARRY. 


A.D. 1653. August 11. Az xzght, with William Hislop and the two workmen 
for winning of six freestones out of the north gable of the church, a quart of 
ale, 3s 4d. The expression “at night” is significant of the dread of disturb- 
ance at their unholy work. A bow bridge was being erected over the mill-lade, 
and the stones were required for the structure. 


THE CHURCH RUINS. 


A.D. 1654. March 8. To the men and them that were with them, for bringing 
over the sill-trees to the North Port and helping the men at sundry times— 
for their drinks—16s. 


THE EAST WARK. 


A.D. 1656. September 22. Produced by Alexander Williamson, Provost, a 
disposition granted and subscribed by John, Lord Linton, in favour of the town 
of Peebles, of the great lodging or East Wark, for which the town is to lay in 
and carry six score loads of lime, and the Council resolves to cause lay it in. 

A.D. 1058. November 12. To Laird Chisholm for bringing of three great 
freestones from the kirk to Tweed Bridge, 3s. 

A.D, 1660. February 12. For nails to mend the bands of the door of S. 
Andrew’s Kirk gate, 8d. 


THE END OF ST ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


AD. 1662. October 19. To Stephen Grieve for seeking out the stones at 
the High Kirk and bringing the chain, two days, £1 6s 8d. This may refer to 
the stone weights of the clock, which, with their chain, were being removed 
about this time to the Cross Kirk. For leading of twenty loads of stones to 
mount the dial, and four great stones from the High Kirk, £1 2s. 

A.D. 1663. December 10. To Alexander Hislop for winning stones out of the 
culd church: To Alexander Chisholm for leading of freestone from the ould 
church to Tweed Bridge: To Thomas Ketchen for four loads of stones from 
the kirk to the bridge ; 

A.D. 1664. August 30. Given for twenty-four loads of stones from the High 
Kirk to the bridge, £1 4s. 


THE CHURCH OF SAINT ANDREW AT PEEBLES . 
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APPENDIX I. 


DIMENSIONS OF S, ANDREW’S CHURCH, 


Only a small fragment of this Church now remains; it consists of part of the 
north wall of the nave. This wall is pierced by a doorway which does not now 
appear to have been an outside communication, but may have led into an aisle 
or chapel situated on the north side of the Church, possibly Geddes’ Aisle. 
Remains of foundations are met with occasionally underneath the turf among 
the graves with which the area is occupied, These are situated principally at 
the east end of the church area. The opinion of Mr Renwick is that there were 
two aisles or chapels—one on the north side of the nave, which may have been 
that called by the name of the founder, Geddes; and the other rather larger, sit- 
uated on the north side of the choir. There was a loft in the church called the 
Rood Loft, in which was placed the Rood Altar, one of the eleven altars which 
5. Andrew’s contained. The other ten altars would occupy the area of the 
church, and of the two aisles or chapels mentioned.. The one chapel contained 
the Altar of St Mary, founded by Geddes; perhaps the other contained 
the altar dedicated to S. Mary Major. There were thus left nine altars to 
occupy the area, of which the Altar of St Andrew—the High Altar—occupied 
the east end. S. Andrew’s was rather larger than the Cross Church, 

S. Andrew’s was 124 feet long outside; 118 inside. 6 ft. diff 
Cross Church was 108 feet long outside; 102 inside. ; 10 ft, duterence, 
S. Andrew’s was 38 feet broad outside; 32 inside. \ a 
Cross Church eae 32 feet broad outside; 26 inside f 6 ft. difference. 
The towers of both churches were about 20 feet square, 
In the Cross Church, conventual buildings were erected on the north side 





APPENDIN IL. 


PEEBLES MANSE IN GLASGOW, 


The manse of the Archdeacon of Glasgow, who was Rector of Peebles, came 
into possession of Sir Matthew Stewart of Minto. 

The townhouse of the Duke of Montrose later occupied the site, 

At the Reformation of 1560, Alexander Dick was Archdeacon; and Andrew 
Betoun was appointed his successor, 

The Church of Peebles was the benefice of the Archdeacon of Glasgow from 
the thirteenth century or earlier. 

For rebellion against the King, and for taking part in the Siege of Glasgow 
Castle, in May, 1570, Betoun’s benefice was forfeited to the Crown, although it 
may possibly have been restored. 

When the Church Assembly at Leith, in January, 1571, made arrangements 
for the election of an Archbishop of Glasgow, Mr James Grer was appointed to 
supply the place of the Archdeacon, either on account of the forfeiture, or 
through Betoun failing to make “ profession of the true religion.” 

In 1573, June 8, King James VI. presented Archibald Douglas to the Arch- 
deaconry; and as he had to reside in his parish of Peebles, he disponed the 
manse in Glasgow. This was after the Reformation, 
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From the Crown Charter granted to Sir Matthew Stewart of Minto, on March 
22, 1596, the amount of feu-duty was 40s, with 3s 4d of augmentation. 

SOME REFERENCES to the manse of the Archdeacon of Glasgow, Rector of 
Peebles, which was situated on the south side of the Drygait, Glasgow, in the 
ecclesiastical quarter of the city. The manses of Stobo and of Eddlestone, 
whose parsons were Canons of Glasgow Cathedral, were situated also in the 
near vicinity : — 

A.D. 1541. Reference to the manse of the Archdeacon of Glasgow in the 
Deed of Foundation by Roland Blacadyr, sub-Dean of Glasgow, of a Chap- 
lainry at the Altar of SS. John and Nicholas. 

A.D, 1581. July 1r. Mr Archibald Douglas, Archdeacon of the Metropoll- 
ten Church of Glasgow, and Rector of Peebles, granted to Elizabeth Douglas, 
relict of Thomas Ros, Burgess, in feu ferme, the tenement and manse called the 
manse of the Archdeacon of Glasgow on the south side of the Drygait. 

A.D, 1586. November 10. The lands of the Archdeacon of Glasgow men- 
tioned. (Glasgow Protocols.) 

A.D. 1587. March 15. Elizabeth Dowglas, relict of Thomas Ros, merchant, 
resigned in favour of her son Andrew the manse of the Archdeacon of Glasgow 
in Drygait, Reserving the liferent. 

A.D. 1598. August 17. Robert Campbell, sailor, had received from Sir 
Matthew Stewart, of Minto, knight, as assignee to the reversion therein men- 
tioned, constituted by Mr John Ros, 300 merks for redemption of a great tene- 
ment, then waste, with yards, &c.; sometime called the manse of the Archdeacon 
of Glasgow, on the south side of the Drygait. 

A.D. 1599. June 5. Sir Matthew Stewart of Minto, knight, fiar of the manse 
and yard of Peblis, gave sasine to his son, Walter Stewart, and to. Christina 
Crawford, his future spouse, as implement of part of a marriage-contract. It is 
called manse, yard, and fore front on the south side of Drygait. (Glasgow 
Protocols.) 


APPENDIX Il, 


Veneratores lapidum, excolentes sacra fontium. 
CROSSES AND STONES IN PEEBLESSHIRE, 


Tweed’s Cross, near Tweedsmuir. 

Eddlestoun :—“ the Cross which stands on the high road,” quoted from a 
Charter by Adam, son of Edulf. | 

Sanctuary at Innerleithen granted by King Malcolm the Maiden, A.D. 1159- 
1165. 

Runic Cross at Innerleithen; fragment still in existence. 

Cardrona Standing-Stone; probably the shaft of a Cross. 

Bellanrig Standing-Stone, cup-marked. 

Font-stone at St Gordian’s in Manor. 

Hamildon hill: “the gait above Hammildoune Croce, to the well-heid.” 
(Peebles Records, 1556, June 7.) 

Cruciform Earthwork on Meldon hill; 144 feet in each direction. 

Mountain Cross, or Monkton Cross, in Newlands. 

The Giant’s Stone at Tweedsmuir. 

Standing-Stones at Sheriff Muir. 

Stone Circle at Kirkurd. 

Fragmentary Stone Circle at Stobo Miln. 
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Floriated Cross built into coach-house at Newlands Manse. 

Shaft of Market Cross, Peebles. 

Quhyte Stane, Peebles. 

also 

Merlin’s Grave at Drumelzier. 

Of the foregoing the following are extant at this date: — 

Rumic Cross at Innerleithen; Cardrona Standing-Stone; Bellanrig cup- 
marked Stone; St Gordian’s Font Stone ; Meldon Cruciform Earthwork ; Giant's 
Stone at Tweedsmuir; Standing-Stones at Sheriff Muir; Fragments of Stone 
Circle at Stobo Miln; Stone Circle at Karkurd; Newlands Floriated Cross; 
Peebles Cross; Quhyte Stane, Peebles; Merlin’s Grave. 


WELLS IN PEEBLESSHIRE, 


Saint Bees, beside the Church of Kilbucho. 

Lady Well, beside Church of Skirling. 

Spring, beside Old Church of Kirkurd. 

Paul’s Well at Spitalhauch. 

The Well called “the head of Peblis” at Newlands. 
Tweed’s Well at Tweedsmuir. 

Eddlestone, “the head of the Well which is called Beriswell.” 
St Bride's Well, in the glebe of Traquair. 

Cheese Well on Minchmuir, 

Our Lady Well at the Church of Kailzie. 

St Mungo’s Well on Venlaw, Peebles, 

Meadow Well on the glebe of Peebles, 

Well Bush at Manor. 

Cross Well at Newlands. 

Hamildon hill; “slate hole well.” 1556, June 7, Charter. 
Sheilgreen, Holy Well. 

Easter Happrew, St Mungo’s Well and field, 

West Linton, St Mungo’s Well. 


& 


DEDICATIONS IN PEEBLESSHIRE. 


Kilbucho; St Begha or St Bees, Virgin, October 31, 

Glenholm; St Cuthbert. 

Kingledoors; St Cuthbert, 

Skirling; St Mary. 

Ingolistun; St Mary. 

Spitalhauch and Chapelhill, St Paul (?) 

Stobo ; St Mungo. 

Broughton; St Maurice, or St Tolan, September 22, 

Drumelzier; St Cuthbert. 

Tweedsmuir; there was a chapel at Hawkshaw and a cemetery, unknown 
dedication. 

Eddlestoun; St Mungo; suggestions have been made of St Barr; also St 
Fymbert; also St Firmin. September 25. 

Innerleithen: St Calixtus(?) October 14, probably St Mungo. 

Traquair; St Bride. 

Megget; St Mary. 

Kailzie; Church of Our Lady of Hope-Kailzie, 

Manor; St Gordian, 
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Peebles ; St Andrew, following St Mungo (Parish Church), St Nicholas (Cross 
Church), St Mary (Chapel), SS. Leonard and Lawrence (Chapel and Alms- 
house). Hs 


TEMPLE-LANDS. 


_ Kirkurd, and Knights Hospitallers of St John. 
- West Linton, Temple-lands. 

Peebles, Temple-lands. 

Manor, Temple-house. 





APPENDIX IV. 


A BALLAD OF S. MICHAEL AND OUR LADY; 
PEEBLES CHURCH, JUNE 3, A.D, 1450. 


There stands a Kirk in Peblis toun, 
Saint Andro is its name, 

And ilka wan fra toun and lan’ 

A Saint’s prayer he can claim, 


For it owns there twelve Altars fair, 
A Provost, and Prebends too, 

Anda choir of boys with tuneful voice 
In pleyn sang guid and true, 


Saint John and lusty Christopher, 
Saint Lawrence and Saint James, 
Peter and Paul protect us all, 
Saint Andrew keep our hames. 


Saint Mary of Child-birth guard our wives ; 
Saint Mary major frae guile 

Ourselves now guide, for us provide 

Saint Mary of Geddes’ Aisle, 


O blest Saint Martin hear our prayer, 
Saint Michael save our soul, 

And the Haly Rude grant every good, 
And give us grace to thole.  ~ 


And I will burn a pound of wax 
On ilka blessed Shrine, 

And I will to Our Lady pray 
To intercede for mine. 


Twelve Paternosters, and the Creed, 
Of psalms ilk day a score, 

Hail Mary’s say thrice every day, 
Her Virgin state adore. 


~The First Mass of the Trinity, 

With a Collect for the Pope, 

God shew His face and grant him grace, 
And send him blessed hope. ° 


-Our Lady’s is the Second Mass, 

The Bishop’s Collect too, 

God schendship* send unto the Fend.? 
The Bishop’s Cure hold true, 


1 Destruction, 2 Fiend, 
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The Third Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
A Collect for King and Queen, 
And ane and a’ that lead the law, 
To keep the realm richt bien. 


A Collect for the Canons and Dean, 
With the Fourth Mass of the Cross, 
That they give toll of every soul, 
And save their own frae loss. 


Archangel Michael’s Mass comes next, 
The Bailies’ and Burgess’ prayer, 
Matins and Masses art and part, 

God grant this Kirk her share. 


The sixth is Salus Populi, 

With a Collect for doers good, 

And those who died when on God's side, 
They fought and shed their blood. 


The Seventh Mass is for the Priests, 

And the !two Sir Williams-true, 

All Christian Souls when the death-bell tolls, 
Sir Thom of Peblis too. y 


There cometh next the Patrons’ prayer, 
Who this holy Altar built, 

A Requiem we say for them, 

God shrive their souls from guilt. 


The Ninth and last is Requiem, 
For those in Christ who die, 
Their souls from sin retrieve who in 


This kirk and kirkyard lie. 


And God and all the holy Saints 

Shed on the Kirk goodwill ; 

Her gifts and teinds which suthfast friens 
Have gifted, save from ill. 


Notsr.—Eleyen of the Altars stood within the Church ; the twelfth, Our Lady of Child-birth was 


in the Chapel in the High Street. 


Sir William Adesoun and Sir William Medilmaste were the benefactors of the Altar of 


St Michael, 


ST ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


An ancient tower, alas restored, 
A broken, ivied wall, 

A chancel carpeted with grass, 
And that is all. 


All did I say, of that fair Church 
Where God once dweit ? not so: 
A congregation of forgotten dead 
Sleeps well below. 


Once passed they through that broken arch, 
And prayed each at his shrine, 

And now they watch and pray alway 

For me and mine, 


And as I pass by in the night, 

The Aitar-lights, God’s stars 

Shed silver glory through the Church 
And hide her sears, 
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I know then Forms pervade the night 
And throng the chancel broad, 

I feel in touch with mysteries, 

And drawn to God, 


And gentle breathing of the wind, 
And Tweed’s encalming rush, 

O’er pebbled bed bemoan the dead 
With soothing rush. 


Altars of stone and marble fair 

Crowd all the dim-lit nave, 

They shrine our saints as love aye paints 
Those in the grave. 


I pass again; the morning rays 

Strike westward through the dawn, 

The Church is bright with glorious light, 
Darkness is gone. 


EPILOGUE. 


Of all the possessions and revenues mentioned in this book—and they form 
but a small proportion of the whole—the Church of Peebles now owns nothing. 
The manse lands, which belonged to the Church from the year 1427, were 
exambed in the year 1890. 

The glebe of the benefice—sole remains of the ancient Kirklands—was 
feued to the Earl of Wemyss and the Parish Council in the year 1902, and 
the income is paid annually to the minister. 

The vicarage teinds ceased to be collected and were permitted to lapse about 
the year 1870. Their annual value was about 420. The greater teinds, how- 
ever, still continue to be the patrimony of the Church. Their annual value is 
paid to the minister of Peebles according to the fiars prices, along with a volun- 
tary addition by the parishioners. ; ae 
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Fig. 12, Embankment Cross on White Meldon Hill. 





THIS CRUCIFORM EARTHWORK is of unknown origin. It may 
indicate ancient possessions of the Knights Templars; or it may 
indicate the worship of the Cross; or it may commemorate a 
Christian victory in Strathclyde. 





ST. NICHOLAS AND 
ST. KENTIGERN, 
from the Porch of 
the Church of Peebles, 
D. 1887. 
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Document in the ancient Scots vernacular bearing the testimony of seven Peeblesshire men 
assembled within the Chapel built at the Parish Church by John Geddes. It relates how the 
said John Geddes resigned the half of Ladyurd into the hands of Wat Scot, ancestor of the 
Dukes of Buccleuch, who in turn granted the lands to William Geddes.—A .D. 1434, [uly 22. 
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Becausk that it is niedfull to bere wytness to Suthfastnes, We Wat of Tuedy of Drummelzere, | lands Wyth the pertynence had or mych have, be ony maner of way, fra hym and his ayerys, to 
Jamys of Tuedy son and apperand ayer to the said Wat, Patryk of the repealed of Mener, John the nt at Scot his Oure-lord he gave up and qwytelaymyt for ever mare: And than the 
Dekyson of Wynkstoun, George of Elphynstoun son and apperand ayer to John of Elphynstoun forsaid Wat Scot in presens of us before wrytyn and mony other gave al tha forsaid landis of the 
of Henrystoun, Thomas of the Louch burgess of Peblis, and Wilzame Bychat of Eschellys, war | half oF adyhurd, wyth the pertynence ty! a honeste man Wilzame of Geddes and wyth a wand 
present herd and saw, and for wytnes war tane, wyth mony other, in the chapale of Our Lady the aawy. the said Wat Scot had in his handis, he gave to the said Wilzame of Gaddes stute 
Sant Mary, the qwylk John of Geddes, Lord of half Ladyhurd, gert be byggyt within the parych i ryalle % the said landis wyth the pertinence, scharchand a worthi man Patryk of the Lowys of 
kyrk of Sant Androw of Peblis, qware the said John of Geddes, Lord of Half Ladyhurd wyth the j Menet balzhe to the said Wat Scot of al his landis wythin the barony of Kyrkhurd forsaid, to 
pertinence lyand in the barony of Kyrkhurd wythin the Schyrradume of Peblis, nowthyr led he pass rats Sulzhe, and ger the said Wilzame of Geddes have sessyng possessyoun and heritabil 
strenth na aw, na zyt sledyn throuch errour, bot on his awn fre wyl, made puire and sympill state Of al the forsaid landis of the half of Ladyhurd with the pertynence. 

resignacyon of the forsaid half of Ladyhurd wyth the pertinence wyth statfe and batoun, wythoutyn In W¥%es of al the forsaid thyngys We the forsaid Wat, Jamys, Patrik, John, Geor ey 
ony condycioun or agayn haldyng, in the handia of a wurchepful man, Wat Scot Lord of | ‘Thoma* 8nd Wilzame, has put to oure selys to this present wryt of wytnessyng at Peblys the 


Morthouystoun, and Oure-lord to the said John of Geddes, of the forsaid half of Ladyhurd wyth tua ond tuendy day of the moneth of Julij the zhere of Oure lord a thousand four hunder 
the pertinence, and al rycht and claym the qwylkis the forsaid John of Geddes in the forsaid | thretty 8nd four zherys, 
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